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MARCUS CRASSUS. 

Marcus Orassus, w^se fstlier had borae the 
office of censor, and been hoaoured with a triRoiph, 
was brouffht up in a small house with his two bro- 
kers. These married while their parents were liv- 
ing, and they all ate at the same table, this, we 
may suppose, contributed not a little to render him 
sober and moderate in hisT diet Upon the death of 
one of his brothers, he took the widow and odldien 
into his house. With respect to women, then wad 
not a man in Rome more regular in his eoadnot; 
though, when somewhat advanced m pears, hemas 
suspected of a criminal commerce with one ef tk 
westal virginsRamed lidida. Iiciniasugnimi|inaim 
ed by one Fl^ns, but acquitted up^^ trial. It 
seems the vestal had a beautifhl oounty h ouee, 
whidi Ctasnu wanting to have at an nenerfdoe, 
paid his court to the with gfMaasidBte, and 
riiMce fell under fliatsnsploiou.t SBajodgaa^noiw- 
ing tfaatavariGe wisqltaie bottslsoi rid, noquillad 
himcIthechaifeofqKmtingdwveibd: and ha 
never let ImriJttteWlU^him her IMM 
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The Romans say, Crassus had only |hat one vice 
of avarice, which cast a shade upon Iris many virtues. 
He appeared, indeed, to have but one bad quality, 
because it was so mu^ s^pnger and more powerful 
than the rest, that it quite obscured them. His love 
of money is very evident from the Asc of his estate, 
apd his manner of raising it At first it did not 
»ceed three hun<itpd talents. But, during his pub- 
lic employments, after he had consecrated the tenth 
of his substance to Hercules, given an entertainment 
to the people, and a supply of bread corn to each 
citizen for three months, he found upon an exact 
computation, that he was master of seven thousand 
one hundred talents. The greatest part of this> for- 
tune, if we may declare the truth, to his extreme 
disgrace, was gleaned from war and from fires ; for 
he made a traffic ef th^ public calamities. TV hen 
Byll^ had taken Rome, ajd sold the estates of those 
whdUhie had put tb^a&u which he both reputed 
an4 called the spoils of his enemies, he was desirous, 
to iuvdbn all pecsous of cousequence in his crime, 
and he found in Graasus a man who refused no kind 
or purchase. 

CSras^s observed also how liable the city was to 
fire^ and how frequently houses fell down; udueh 
misfeitaiiies were owing to the weight of the build- 
iii|^ apd their standmg so close togedier*. Ja 
cepsequenoe of diia^ he provided himself with slavea 
who «re oarnentors and masons, and went on col- 
Isfting tWfe tUl he bad upwards otlOme hundsed, 
Thopt M teadq i4his burineas to buy houses that 
w^ on fee, and ethsrs that Joined upon feem; 


a fha nw ati wme^oariew aaS B s s sl pfe aed ikt.fnmm* 
chiety ef iieodtfdihw 
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the event, .j^ence, in he became mailer of 
great part or Rome. Btn Iboeg^ he had to many 
workmen, he built no ‘more for bimtelf than one 
house in which he For he ^ised to say, 

That those who love building will sooffhiin them- 
selves, and need no other enemies." 

Though he had several silver mipes, a(ld lands of 
great value, as well as labonreiv^o tBmed.lhettk 
to the best advantage, yet it may be truly assarted, 
thatahe revenue be drew from these was'ilothing in 
coasparison of that produced by his slaves. Swcb 
a number had he or them, and all u^al id Hfe, 
readen, amanuenses, book-keepers, stewardsi amt 
cookm He used to attend to their edueation, and 
often dave them lessons himself ; esleeming k n piin- 
.cipal part of the busiaese of a master to fospect and 
taiie care of his servants,* sThom he eonsidered «• 
the living instroments of eoonoa^. In this ha/mn 
oertaisly right, if he lliouglit, %s he often snid, tbnC 
other matters should be amanged by servants, bat 
the servants by the master. Indeed, eooiiomies, 
■o fiur ns they regard only inimlniate thSigs, servi 
oaly the kyr.pwposes of gain: but wbeib ihqr 
regard hnmao beings, th^ nte mi^er, aad^Ahrm • 
oonsideiable bmwm of pelilins. Be tme wrong; 
htpwever, in sayiag, that km num o n g btto be nsifeieni** 
ed rieh, wfao ooull not rritb Ms own fomane mai^ 
tain an army. For, as Arehidnartw ohiMm, it 
never can be eti^alad whateuoh a msasHir 
win devour, maeoaserlaenfly oaatl be di ts ia iined 
rrlrat dsHnne >is euiicient for its deomnds. Vary 
difatant in Ibis reeaect were the seDtnnenti of 
see dnam tboso of Mniiac. WhA^Ao iBIar M 
rnndeaAmibntiohofiaode iBantjffii aoMWdi it 
the rate of foattnan acias a maa^ and ibaid that 


thif wantad nom^ ha oniA ** 1 faoim no Boniia^a^ 
evm dunk tbatpmtHmSrM^ too ttlda whisb.m 
m&ient to maintain 
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ll Buut be acknowledged* that Cras^us behaved 
in a igenenme maaiiBr to dbangers ; his house was 
always open to them. To ^ich we may add, that 
be nsed to IbdIII money to his friends without interest. 
KemthdMe* his rigour ili d^mandin^ his-^oney 
the very dpy it was due* often ^de his appearing 
/avour a ^|^ter inconvenience than the pa^g of 
inlee^t would have been. As to his invitations* 
they were most of them to the commonalty ; and 
thoni^ Am fvas a simplicity in the provision* yet at 
th%lame tune diere ms a neatness and unceremo- 
nious weleoAe* which made it more agreeable than 
mofe^pensive tables. 

As to 1^ studies* he cultivated oratory* ^biost 
particnlarl]; that of the bar* which had its superioF 
utility. Ajid though he ndght l#reckoned equal* 
upon the whole, tCK t)m.fiMt-^te speakers* yet by 
his care and appncafion ‘he exceeded those whom 
naituire had favouidtf "Wtare.^'for there was not a 
cause* however unimpoitant* to which he did not 
comejprepared. Besides* dlren Pompey and Caesar 
and Gieero refused to spalm^ be oiltcm rose and 
dnished the argument in favour of t|im4|eieBdant. 
This uttention m his to assiirt any unfornnate dtiaen 
was a very popular thing ;* and ^^bligieg man- 
ner in hb common addrm had*aay equal chaiim. 
There wastnOt a Roman* however mean and insig- 
nificanti whom hedid not salute* or whose salutataon 
hq da| npt^retuni byname. 

fim^lsibwledge of histoiy is al^ said to hane 
been entensive* and he waa not mhout a iMta of 
Aristotle’a pbildsophy. In tha latter branch he wna 
•Mirted by a ^dbo^eraampd Alaxander*; 4 man 
wlmgavetheiSyiifoiiousprdbfaefhbdiai^^ 
andmU dbpositien* daring bu noqunitttnnoe with 

e »issdercoi d s rt s wH lili aamsasecr the Mils. 

dsarWhsiiwflee P Stt Mrt sf a a tm a wsl bii aad whelimM 
ts hare floaiMed la the tlMseig^Ua. 
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OrasBOB. Sot it is nol^etB^ Jto say, wlieflier Ub 
poverty was greater lie Shtered, or wbft he 

left hiB bouse. He was the only fnei|d that CrasAtie 
would fake ^ith him the counuy; on erloch 
occaBKfds^he would lead him a cloak for the jouhiey, 
but demand It again when he retamed to Rome. 
The pmnce of that man w truly admiraMe, pavti-' 
cularly, if we consider that Ihe^hilosaphy 
feesed did not look upon poverty as a thiiig inSlif- 
fsreril*. But this was a lattf^rcunlMhee iiatlie 
life of OraiBus. 

When tbd dudoii of Ctnaa and Marins jpieVaiM, 
4t soon appeared that they wefe not intnfiila| jttir 
w Denefit to their eoanM» hot for thsrmin and 
jCrntnikion of thuobikty. Part of thfik they had 
ahnady caa^ md nut to death; nmgng vdioin 
were the fouipr aatV*Vrtdhar^%usne. Cnumys 
hknself, who was t^ t[ye]y young man, eagoped 
the preaent danger. • dut^SB he aaw the Qnalito 
had their hunten beattog about for bsSi on uN 
sides, he took three hfmm and ten aemuts wWl 
hhn, and M with siqniBlnf sapedition into SpOltU 
w here he D|||^ttended his fother during his 
■hip, and gained hiuMslMnendi. There, too, ha 
foiM the aiiadh*)aCuisn foil of totiror, and i 
hihig at the cm^ of Marias, ae if ; 

■ohmy present; therefore he did nO 
apply to any of hie firiendwto pahltoi li 
he went into a fkmi nwn YibhSI ^ 
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fear. Crassus, seeing them, was afraid hit retreat 
was discovered, and began to examine who they 
were, and what they wanted. Hiey answered as 
thejr wem instructed, **That they were ccone to seek 
their master who lay concealed there.” Upon which, 
he perceived, it was only a piece of mdlantiy in V^- 
bitts, who studied to divert hink He received tibe 
damsels, therefore, and kept tfiena all the he 

stM^ there; and they serv^ ^ wry his messages 
to vibius, and to bring answen back, f enesleUa 
says*, he saw One of ttiem wl^^Mhe wag very^hld, 
and often heard her tell Ihe sf» with pleasures 
CrasBiis mnt eight monthsVlhiB'priva^mt^ 
end of which he received intelli||ence thilk^^hwWns 
*dead.' Then he immediately made hntal^ 
and numbers repairaff tadte; jwt of ^ ' 
lected a corps M*lwe-ffiomanff five h 
’With these he vimtedi tUrcities ; and most historians 
agree, that he pillg§6d#ope called Malacca. But 
ottiers tell us, he absohitoto denied it, and disclaimed 
the thing in the face of time who spread the report 
After thig, be collected vessels, and pessed over 
into AfiuSf to join Metdhis Pins, an ollicer oigreat 

S utation, who had rahm considerable foroes. He 
not, howevdkr,«tay long there* Upon somejdif- 
ferenoe with Metnlns, he applied himself to Sylla, 
who received him with pleasare, and ranked him 
among his principal friends^ 

When Sy4swae retunm to Italyj|||Mhil0'4fi 
kem fim younf^gma he had about hMnljHIlk 
aaddhi^ them various commlMons. 
he diyfalehed to levy troops among toe JfiiH; 
•ptL li'hia passage lay throi^ the enemylseonn- 

* #cantclla wmm le^eril bsob sf esasla Me adlilt 
Very well hare leae one of IheM ilafci when ihe wm wit 
ItotoM am die tm tto ef te iclga ef tihcrfm, 

ear snmae was leveacy ymiipf age. 
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, taL km dmmudmd guards of Sylla. I gm thee hnr 

sakl he, in#an asgry tone, ** 1 give thee 
tfl^ thy father, thy brother, thy friends, thy 

lelotiMS^ who have been unjustly and abominably 
saerifieed, and whose cause 1 ai%goilig to revenge 
imn their murderecs.** 

iCiaMus, rousddtthid inflamed with these words, 
phlscll boldly ^ongh the midst of the enemy; 
raised a considenble army, and showed his ottaolH 
meat, as well ys «jemid Jus ooura|||p, in all flyUa’s 
conflicts. , Henoe^d are told, came his'first com* 
pe||lia% ud dispute Pompey for the palm of 
aq|Mr.4 Pompey ^Ks the younger man, end had 
t]n||ii||m i^kadvaoti^e hasides, that his father was 
m a ^hairft ban any man smjEiwe, Ybthisgeaiua 
iA«M^thsiic)ili ‘ 

Syla trealso him with 
laDy showed much olded 
own rank. For be used to%nse up at his appioadi, 
and aneof er his head, and ialute him as I mp e Mer , 
CrasMS was not a liule piqued at these tUpn, 
though there was no reason tor his pretepsions. fie 
had oot the capacity of Pompey; besides, his in- 
nate bfomishes, bis avarice and meanness, robbed 
his jMlions of nil their grace and dMty. For iop 
stanee, when he took flto dty of Tnder in Umbria, 
hadma supposed to have apprepriatedT the gresieefe 
pfifof the plunder to hia own use, and it was vspinii 
twit light to Itistnm^in thebiiltle 
iir Aome, whioh was the grdhlesl 
of all,tSylla was woist^ kds 
■d a number of them UlM 
, wbooemiduMMthe right wte, 
torions, and having pursoed the enes# till' 
sent to inform dlvDa of suooesi, ana to 
lefoeiihMnfo for pis inen^ 

Bnt m the time of 



than he gnnw* 
ir even those « his 
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grrM ti^ point against^m. This must he imputed 
to Ae stele and grandeur that he affected : he set- 
dom showed himself in public, or appeared in the 
assemblies of the people ; and he very rarely served 
those who made application to Jjim ; imagining by 
that means he should have his interest entire when 
ka w^ted it himself. * Grassus, on the contrary, had 
his services ever ready for those who wanted them; 
he constantly m^e his appearance ; he was easy of 
access ; his life vliA sfmnt in business and good 
offices; so that hS oJKs and oblidng manner got 
the be^ <^PompeyA distance and state. 

%^s to difii(ly if person, powers aof persiiasioii, 
a^JOgftl^g^lyif coentenanoe, we are toM they 
wore vSi sdnm. fttthe ^uledoa with wbrokOas^ 
sui^an Mfpiated aevescerded iW hi hatred aad 
maligoit^ It is Sme, he fami^q&iied to see Pom- 
pey lad Cmsar held Imgrtojlr SBeur, but he ffid 
not add rancour and'lhalefmen his ambition i 
though Caesar, when heM| tiyn by piralto, in 
Asia, and strikiy eonfmea, crM smt, ** O Cmasui, 
what pleasure will it give thee^liw^that 1 am 
taken r However, they were aftervtoi^ upon « 
footing of ftiendship; and when Caesar wae going 
to Ml ont for his command in Spain, and hiaoso- 
dkH wore ready to seine hie equipam^ beoanio bo 
cojAttot satisfy them, Oraseus was kind enouj^ to 
dftW Urn from the emharrassavBnt, by giving so- 
ei^t handr^and tbirto tslgpits* 
W p ^ was at thSB time ditided into three partiifo 
at md*fl|ad of which were Pompey, Gsesmt aad 
Cmasna. For,astoCibto,hisrepiitaboawaoAfoSsr 
than his power, and Ms virtue «oio ad s si w iS ihmi 
followed. The j^rudeat Ml steady psft of 
wen for Pompey ; the violent ana the ent8ipd|ltllht 

gave wto tin 4pmpeM|ffjh^ Gmaito ohlBisd 
a middle course, and aviSleiluaMlf oflmtlli^ 
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SUB, indeed, often changeJitdes, and oekhor was a 
firm friend nor an implacable enemy. On the con- 
trary, he frequently gave up either bis attachments 
or resentments indifiercntly when his interest re- 
quired it; insomuch that in a short space of tifsa he 
would appear either in support or opposition to th% 
same persons and laws. HsTlmd some influence 
founded in love, and some in fear ; but fear was the 


more serviceable principle of the tu^ An instance 
of the latter we nave in who was vel^ 

troublesome to the magistraCm gnd leading oratbfs 
of his time. 'When^ was asl^d, wh4 he no^ 
attack Crassos among the rest, hg aagpiSg^dr**‘]M 
wears yfiUj^s npoa his horns*.” 
used to sem a vicious bull, for a wamior no aH 
persons that passed himy 

When the gladm^^caor ud arms andlava^ 
Italy, their in8uriaKait''irai*aommoaly called hi# 
war of Spartscua^XlsdA^ %fhs tl^: One l4SH 
talus Banatus kspK Oflk||a number of gladiators, 
t^ greatest part^^hich were Gauls and Thia- 
ciraa; men not reURd to that employment ibr any 
crimes they bad committed, but forera npon it by 
the iniuatifie of their master. Two hundred of theni« 


lomwas I 

!sfi 


plot was mscwrere^ threescore nod eightedh 
them, by tbaic estfeme vigyance, were m 
with their auster, and saUiedout of town, 
first seine d all l|a long knives" and spita in a 
abqp* On the road tlmy nmt some waggons 
ing aqnaiitily of gladiators’ arms to aao t he O 
These ibmr eased, and armed themselves witk'lhem^i 
Then retked to 4 i place of strength, and nurie 
ch q sBi w nr thieekademt* Tim first wesBpttrtan«a» 


•SSSsSSte* — “ 
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piiofle extraction was from one of those Thraman 
hwdu oalled'Nomfldes. This man bad not only a 
dignity of mind, a strength of body, but a discem- 
BMiit and civility superior to his fortune. In shoi^ 
he was more of a Grreek than^ barbarian, in his 
manner. 

It is said, that when he was nrsc Drought to Rome 
to be sold, a serpent was seen twisted about his face 
u he slept hfas wife, who was of the^same trite, 
filing the gift o^unation, and being a retainer 
besides to th^rgies dTBacchus, said, it was a sign 
ItetJi^^odHPme to something very great and for- 
ilietBSult of which would be happy*. This 
>1^1 with him, and was the oompanion 

^emselves by de- 
from Capua; 
with great eatis-* 
as dis** 
io prmtort 
^/with abody 
isieged them on 
There^was bat 


„ _ f es nrst msa 
leatpi^^o party i 
whM arms they i 
fisctioD; throwing i 
honourable and bi 
was then sent against them 
of three thousand men ; and Ih 

the UU where they were posted. 

one ascent, which was very narrow and mgj^ ahd 
ttett he placed a suffident guard. *niftrest was all 
uBffaggy precipice, but covered with wild vines. 
Jflfetotives cut off such of the branches as mUt 
Mflblnoat service, and formed them into a Umei 
form|pient strength, and so loom as to lea^ the 
plai^ni^eath. By the help of tins ladder t|mV all 
got dc^n safe, except one. This man reiMaaed 
nhovn only to 1st down their 




_ , and 

had done mt te descended after them. 
The Bgnwwi knowing nothing of this i 

o U1i end wet beppv far 
gs M eitty at the Seed ^ \ 
f ClodIwGIidier. 
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the gladiatora came upoiiiit)ieir fear, and attackeA 
them 80 Buddenlj^, that they fled in great coMtema- 
tioo, and left their camp to th# enemv. Bpaftaeaa 
was there joined by the herdsmen ana shepherds of 
the countiy, men of great Tigonr, and leaMrlmhly 
swift of foot. Some of these he clad in heavy ar- 
mour, and the rest served as reconnoitring pwrties 
and for other purposes of the light-armed. 

The next ^neral sent against these risdiaton 
was PubliuB varinus. They routed his lini- 
tenant Furius, who engageil tUK wj^ a i 
of two thousand men. After this r ' 
ed the motions of Coshinins, 
assistant and chief counsellor to ' 
now niarching against hioT with ai 
His viailanoe was such# that li 
taking Cosainii^^\Ae<lMith at Salen^ miSlIioi^h 
he did escape wi|h Spakidli asiSM 

his baggao^TlAlw^H^ bis steps, and to^ 
his camp.’VHm;* At4fP% great numbm of tlfo 
Romans, himsdn was amona the stain. 

His subsequeat^q^erations were equally deeisire. 
He beat Varinus in several engagements, and took 
his and the very horse m rode. 

By tiiisjtiai^lM was becoase great and foraddhble. 
Neverdiel&s his views were moderate: be Imfcpp 
much undeistanding to hope die coiqiii 
}lnmaa|i ; and theimie lea his army Co i 
wti^ an intendon to cress them, and Che 
his tteppsi^ that they migfat retire to theiM 
oonntri^ some to Ihiace, and some to €Uit Bat 
thUt jralyiag upon their BniBbei% aad elated udih 
snocoii* wfHild not listen to Us fteopoeal* Imrtaad 
oCftft, they laU Italy waste as temr tiaveieod'lk 

It was no longer the indigBity and dfagiaet^ftbis 
it was fear aad 4(te- 


rs and they now 
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ibi» war» as ope of the most difficult and important 
they had ever had upon their hands. Gelius, one of 
the oonsids, having Surprised a body of Germans, 
who were so rash and self-opinionated as to sepa- 
rate tom the troops of Spartaeui^ defeated them cn- 
tkely and put them to the swAd. Lentulns, the 
other consul, endeavoured to surround Spartacus, 
with his forces, which were very considerable. Spar- 
taous met him fairly in the field, beat his lieutenants, 
and^stripped them of their baggage. He then oon- 
tinued bis route towfirds the Alps, but was opposed 
by Cassius, who commanded in that part or Gaul 
whjph W abdlit the Po, and came against him at 
the hea^of ten thousand men. A battle ensued, 
in whiik Cassiii was defeated, with great leas, and 
saVsm without difficulty. 

NoBomr^eiie the senate infinrmed of these mi- 

LI 11 Ai A.i> JiL- 


indignation against the oateuf , fJR gave orders that 
they should be superaed^ig the caattihiffi. Cms- 
sns was the person tne^ pitched as a snq^ 
cesser, and many of the nobility herv^ under him, 
as valiinteerB, as well on account of bio ^litieal in- 
fluence as from personal regard. He went and 

§ d himself in the Piemie, hi ordgr tig intercept 
nonsi who was to march that way. At tne 
^ lime he sent his lieutenant Miiminras round 
legions ; giving him strict oiden only In 
ttftimMSt enemy, and by no means to haasrd either 
battlo ogi^ormish. Mummias, however, npon* the 
first promising occasion, engaged SpaiSac^ aid 
was entiiely routoA Nnmbers fell i^on the field 
of battie, and amUMthen threw away thsir mam. 
and fled for thsit lives. ? i 

Ghassiis cave Mmnmhis a severe mrimand, and 
' s n ge d bis mea, but insiilBd wifoal that^tlMy 
farfoe^" * 
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they were sow ktrasted with. The 6nt fi’re hun- 
dred, who had shown the greatest marks of cow- 
ardice, be divided into fifity parte» and fnit one in 
each decade to death, to whose lot it mi^t happen 
to fall ; thus reviving an ancient custom of niihtaiy 
punishment which had been long disused. Indeed, 
this kind of punishment is the greatest marl6pf in- 
famy, and l^ing put in execution in sight of 4be 
whole army is attended mth many awful and nffiBOI- 
ing circumstances. 

After thus chastising his meiithe led AeifMijgainst 
the enemy. But Spartacus turned back CM'ietired 
through Lucania to the sea. The rebel 
to find a number of vessels in harbour blmitiDg to 


the Cflician pirates, resolved to 
npon Sicily; where, at the head of t^diQhiwnud 
men, he thought ^lOOuld easily rekindle the Ksrvile 
war, which oadJEiut lately men smotbend*, and 


which wanted litde^el to enake it flame out again* 
Accovdingly’t^ pirates ebtimd into agreement wMi 
himj but they md no soonl^taken faw money than 
they broke tbm engagement, nnd snUedunother wtw. 
SMrlacns,1tha8 deceived, Mtbe sea,nBdoii t m aOB - 
ea hwn iei f in the peninsula of Bheginia. 

Whsn CimsaiM came up, he obaersed that tha 1m^ 
tore of Ike place euggeeted what measarm h o ah on l d 
tal^; ia ooaaaqneBoe of which he delcrmiiad to 
build a waQ across the Isthasas. Tbis, bo'lmw 
, wonld at oace ihecp hb soldiers from 
cut oflr lha enemy’s supphes. Tbo work was tmail 
and diffioalt: nevertMcm be fiabhed b teyoim ntt 
eipactalMk ■ a short time ; drawing a tveNh fimb 
sla to sea three hundred Moagn in lengthy filhma 
feel hi breadth and as many in depth; he Iniiltm 


« f'wibliittiilMteeti^eKahebfs,!^ 
1# wnmifis war is 
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vratt also above it of considerable height and 

Btresgth. 

Spaitacus at first made a jest of the undertaking. 
Batf when his plunder began to fail, and he wanW 
to go fisrthef, he saw the wall be^e him, and at the 
same time was conscious that the^eninsula was ex- 
hausted. He watched his opportunity, however, in 
a anowy and tempestuous night, to fill up the trench 
with earth, wood, and other materials ; and so pass- 
ed \t with a third part of his army. Crassus now 
beganTngki that spaitacus, in the spirit of enter- 
priseijjplHb march immediately to Kome. ^ut 
whejMs^served that a numW of the enemy, 
upon^lfw difference or other, separated and en- 
campwiipCn the Luoanian lake, he recovered his 
spirits.! Ihe water of this lake is said to change in 
such wenanner, as sometimes to»be sweet and fresh, 
and Bit other times so.sait^that it is impossible to 
drink it Crassus feU upon s'’’ party, and drove 
them from die lake, but couldhot do great' exe- 
cution, or continue Uie pursuit far, b^cauae spartacus 
made his appearance, and rallied the fugitives. 

Crassus now repented of having written to dm 
senate, that U wom ntoeuary to reoaU lAieBibnfnm 
Thmee and Pompev from &>ain: and hastened to 
ffmebthe war himself. For he was sensible ^at the 
generd who should come to bis assistance would 
rob him of all the honour. He resolved, therefbve, 
jirdie.&at place, to attack the troops wUdi had 
revolted, and formed a separate bod^, under teca^ 
mand of two officers named Gaanieius and CastM 
With this view, he sent a corps of six thousand men 
before to seine aneminonoe which bethought would 
be of service to him, but ordered them to cundwpt 
their entemise with all imaaineble eecrecy.' They 
ohserved bis directions; and, to conceal their esarali’ 
the better, covered their beimetn and the vest ofehelv 
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urmft. Two women, however, wlio were iacrifioiiig 
before the enemy's camp, discovered them ; ao0 uiey 
would probably have mht their fate, had not (SmAb 
advanced immediately, and given the enemy battle* 
This was the most obstinate action in the whole war* 
Twelve thousand three hundred of the enemy were 
kdled, of which number there were only two found 
wounded in the back ; the rest died in their iaaj!sf» 
after the bravest exertions of valour. 

SpartacuB, after this defeat, retire|^|||[Ui the 
mountains of Petelia ; and Quintus, ooH||mMiigIs 
officers, and Scropha the quiestor, maiAigHI|Br» to 
harass his rear. But, Spartacus feciui^j^^ tbe 
Bomaas ded in the most dastardly manner, mjid with 
great difficulty carried off the quaestor wo was 
woonded. This success was the rpin of S|gpbetiB, 
It gave the fugitives such spirits, that they wonldsno 
loD^ decline a d^juive action, or be obedient ;lo 
their officers ; but If they were upon the road, ad- 
dressed them with their swords in their hands, and 
insisted on marching back through Lucaaia wiffii tbe 
ntmoit expedition, to meet ttie Romans, and fisoe 
Crassus ia the field. 


Hiis was the very thing that Crassus deured. He 
was informed that Pomney was approaching; and of 
tbe many speeches to m people on occasion of the 
ensuing electioib In which it was asserted* that this 


hie appeanmce* be would by some dsoiiive 
put aa end to the war. 

Cmssiu^ therefore, hastened to giye that stiehe 
himself, and, wilb the eeme view* encamped veiy 
nea^lj^ enemy* ••One day when Imbed cNrdjnmdiMi 
eoUSen to dig a trench, the f^adwtom att noh ed 
tliM^tlMwwereatwoik. Niunbem eani^i|tti» 
immItyoB both sidee tq snppcri the cmndbAipto 
tad at imi Spartacue setsng what the case neeea- 
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laiily lequir^, drew out his whole army. When 
hey brought him his hone, he drew his sword and 
lulledh^, saying at the same time, ** If 1 prove vie- 
korioui,'! shall have horses at command; if I am 
defisal^, 1 shall have no need dl-tbis.*' His aim 
was tv find Crassus, and he made his way through 
showen of darts and heaps of the slain. He did 
not, indeed, reach him, but he killed w'iih his own 
hand two centurions who ventured to engage him. 
At lastLifi^ that seconded him fled. He how- 
ever, ^sfllySrod Ids ground, and though surrounded 
l^ nniSeWfought witn great gallantry, till he was 
cut in mhas. 

Graste, OB thb occasion, availed himself of every 
cirenyimiice with which Fortune favoured him ; hie 
performed every act of generalship ; he exposed his 
person in the boldest manner; yet he was only 
wienthing a laurel for the brown of Pompew. Pom- 
pey met. It seenu, those who edeaped out of the field, 
and nut them to the sword. In consequence of 
whicn, he wrote to the senate, ** That Crassus had 
indeed beaten the fugitive gladiators in a pitched 
battle ; but that it was he who had cut up tim wmr 
by the roote.” 

Pompey, on hb return to Rome, triumphed in a 
mannifiMnt manner for bb conquest of serforina 
and Spain. As for Crassus, he md not preln^ to 
pek for the greater triumph; and even the legs, 
which b led up on firat, under the name of an ova- 
tion, seemed to have no propiM^ or decorum in the 
conquest of fugitive slaves, la what respedn tUi 

didfeisfiromtheothet^ and whence the term enelfohm 
derived, we have considefed In the Lfib ii Miar- 


ship; and though Crassus had interest 
bbown to encourage him to hope for tin 
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hour, yet he scrupled not to solioU his good ottoes. 
Pompey received the application with pieasuie j for 
he was desirous by all meansto have Crassns Ruder 
an oblintion to him. He, therefore, readily es« 
poused hu cause ; and, at last, when he mamt bis 
speech to the people, said, he was as mucAi in- 
^hted to them for the colleague they had given him 
as for their favour to himself.^ However, the same 
good understanding did not long continw they 
differed about almost every article that <gdR|jMore 
them ; and those disputes am^aliercation^pPented 

consulship, ^^he^ost remarkable thin^e2i|^!Ld 
Crassus oibred a great sacrifice to HeroulesKenter- 
tained the people at ten thousand tablto, and gave 
them a supply of bread-corn for three months. 

When they held one of liie last assemblies hefim 
they quitted their cham, a Roman knight, naollMl 
Onatins Aurdtus, who h^ spent most of his time in 
a retired manner in the country, and was a man of 
no great note, mounted the rostrum, and gave the 
pec^e an account of a vision that \uA appeared to 
nim. ** Jmter,’’ said he, ** appeared to me in a 
dream, and commanded me to inform you in this 
public manner, that you are not to suffiw the oonsids 
to lay down their office before they are reconciled.’’ 
He had no sooner ended bb spesMoh than the ima- 
' pie inoiotod that they ahodd be seooaciled.— R»m* 
pay stood \wilhottt making any motion towards 
DutGraaeah went and mm bis hand. **Iam 
not ashamad, my foUow-dcuens,” said ha, nor do 
I thiak it beneattiaie, to make the Hist advanees to 
Pompay, whom yon dietiiigaiahed with the nama of 
€hreaip while he was hnt a heardlass vaalii, aid 
wbofa^yoahonomed withutnaaiph bemhmiiraa 
naaaajmk* 

Tlnae watt the onfy meinarahle things in the eon* 
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snUia of CrMsOa. As for his censorship, il passed 
without any thing worth mentioning*. He made 
BO iii<|ttbition into the lives and manners of the se- 
nators; he did not review the equestrian order, or 
niimibBr the people. Lutatius tthtulus, one of the 
best natured men in the world, was his^colleague ; 
and it is said, that when Crassus wanted to adopt a 
violent and unjust measure, T mean the makinff 
Egypt tributary to Rome, Gatulus s^ongly^oppoeed 
it : and hence arose that difference, in consequence 
of whim they resigned their charge. 

Wm great conspiracy of Catiline, wfaiob 
bnm|0r the commonwealth to the verge of destine- 
tion, i^ke out, Grasius was suspected of having 
some obneem in it« Nay, there was one who named 
him among the conspirators ; but no one gave credit 
to hislifformationt* It is true, Cicero, in one of his 
orations, openly accuses both^Crassus and Gieaar of 
that crime. But that oration did not appear in pub- 
lic tiH both those great men were dead. On the 
offier hand, the same Cicero, in the oration he de- 
livered relating to his consulship, expressly saya, 
that Crauus came to him one night, and put a MU 
ter in bis hands, which showed the reality of the plot 
into which they were then inquiring. Be that ae it 

V He was eamor six years aft^r his coosaUhip, slxty4llree 
years before the birth of Christ. 

SaUust says othenrise. He tells os it dU appear butt* 
dible to sooiet bat others belicTed it Yet, not tbinfchv it ad- 
visable to exasperate a aian of so mach powers thsy Joirng 
his retaiaen aM those who owed him esooey, lo cryliic It w 
a calaatoy, and In toying the ssnale ooght to exodipntcirillii 
wKehassordfoslythqrtiM* Bom wereoro]lloloa,aad<bas« 
sto hhassir among the rest, the lofosmar wns otomroad ^ 
eeio. Bat what end could Cicero have in accasi^ a bvib of 
hbcBBsefueiioe, bdIcsb It were toalana thesenato and ueodld 
the mato with a lenw of their dliwer I And wtttl hoSwlNis- 
sus ** himsetr in entering intog plot to hantwai^^ 
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may, it is certain thatCrassns after this conceived a 
mortal hatred for Cicero, and would have sho^ 
it in some act of violence, had not his son Publius 
prevented it. Publius was a man of letterB, and 
eloquence had a particular charm for him ; — hence 
his attachment to Cicero was so great, that when 
the bill tor hft banishment was proposed, he went 
into mourning, and persuaded the rest of the Roman 
youth to do the same. At last, he even prevailed 
with his father to be reconciled to him. 

About this time, Ossar returned from his imvem- 
ment, to solicit the consulship. Finding CriMus 
and Pompey a^n at variance, he would no|J|Bly 
to either in particular, lest he should make tlmomer 
his enebiy ; nor could he hope to succeed wiDiout 
the assistance of one of them. In this dilemma he 
determined, if possible, to effect a good understand- 
ing once more between them. For which puroose 
he represented, ** Tha% by leveling their artillery 
aninst each other, they raised the Ciceros, die 
Catuli, and the Catos ; who would be nothing, if 
they were once real friends, and took care to act in 
concert. If that were the case,” said be, ** with 
yonr united interests and counseb you mi^t carry 
all before you.’' 




joiiiiogjhimself to the league, befonnedthat 
triumvirate wbidi mined tte senate end people of 
Borne. Mot that either Cmssus or Pompey gained 
m advaatbge horn their union ; but Cmsar, by the 
help of bo^ climbed to the highest pmaacie qf 
power. An earnest of this be bad, in bm bsiB| 
uoattWMNialv elected consul. And as be eoquittea 
hiuiaelf in his oflioe with great bononr, they procured 

pmaqa of Quid, where he*was e s tabli sh e d, ns in 
an iwprigiebU ouede. lor, they imagined, if they 
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du} lM|t secure to him the province that was falleti 
to his lot, they mieht share the rest between them 
at Aeit leisure. 

It was the immoderate love of power which led 
Pompey Into this error. And C^ssas to his old 
disease of avarice now added a new one. The 
achievements, the victories, and triumphs of Caesar 
raised in Crassus a passion for the same ; and he 
could not be content to be beneath him in this re- 
spect, though he was so much superior in others. 
He therefore never let himself rest, till he met an in- 
g1<^u8 fate, and involved his country in the most 
armfi^ calamities. 

ba'paesar's coming from Gaul to the city of 
Lucca, numbers went to wait upon him, and among 
the rest Crassus and Pompey. These, in their pri- 
vate^ conferences, agreed with him to carry matters 
with'a higher hand, and to make themselves abso- 
lute ID Mme. For this purpose Cassar was to re- 
main at the head of his army, apd the other two ehieCs 
to divide the rest of the provinces and armies be- 
tween them. There was no way, however, to carry 
their scheme into ezeondon, without suing lor anodlhr 
Gonsolsl^; in which Gsesar was to assist by writ- 
inff to his friends, and by sending a aumbef of bis 
s<Ndie(s to vote in the election. 

Vhen ^lassus and Pompey returaed to Rene, 
tiftir desi^ were very much suspected ; and the 
gsn^ discourse was, that the late interview beded 
DO good te the oomasoasmithi Hereupen, 
oalliiiiw and Doaridus^aidiid Pompey i»M seiwllhi* 
** WtMte be isaeodad Id solioH the •coniuUl^f^^r 
To whi^heatmawerdd, ** Petfaaps I may^tMibMMt 
hotT’ And upon tbair interfogaiuig him a naefoid 
tunai lraea^**lf laolicihililsImttasMtitdBnrMte 

eiMd^mssesibia 
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of honoor^ and nH for men of a meaner prinoiple*'^ 
Ae this answer appeared to haTe too much of han|^- 
tiuess and contempt, Crassns expressed himself with 
more moderation, If it be for the public good* 
I shall solicit it — If not, 1 shall forbear." 

By this some other candidates, and among the 
rest Domitius, were emboldened to appear; as 

soon as Crassus and Pompey declarea themselves* 
the rest dropped their pretensions. Only Domitius 
was exhorted and encouraged by his friend and 
kinsman Cato, ** !N^t to abandon his prospects* 
but to stand boldly up for the liberties of his copn* 
try. As for Pompey and Crassus, he saidi^Wf 
wanted not the consulship, but absolute power;! nor 
was it sc^much their aim to be chief magistrates at 
home, as to seize the provinces* and to divide the 
armies between them." 

Cato having thus expressed his real sentiments* 
drew Domitius almost torcibly into the forum, and 
numbers joined them there. For they were greatly 
surfNisedatthis step of Crassus and Pompey. **Why 
do they demand," said they, *' a second consuUip? 
Why together ? Why not with others 7 Havewunot 
many persons of merit sufficient to entitle tfaeai to 
be oraeagues with either Crassns or Pompey 7*’ 

Pompey's party* alanned at these speeches* 
threw off the mask* and adopted the most violent 
measures. Among other outrages* they wa^id 
Domiliue an he wan going to the place m eWelion 
befefe day* aeoompaoied by his friends ; killed the 
toroh'^beeinr* and wonnded many of bis train* Cato 
amoag the rest. Then they idtoit them nB up to- 
gather tillCimssas end Pompey were i ieci e dt 

nito this*'tiRy ooimned Domito tMto 
htoitot hy |dantiiif nrmed men nhontit; drone Cms 
out oflito^riim* end hffiad eevenl wh^ 
tano^ mring thus dnaind thn wny* thny esati- 
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naieiOmiikt in 4m governorntfllRpe years ome, 
aadfot Syria and 'botMfce flpuDS for their own 
proTiaces* Upon easting wts,*Syria fell to CrasStiSf 
and did SpaiDs io IPompey! 

The aft^ent was not dismei^ble to the mnhi- 
tilde. Ihey chose to have Pom^^y not for from 
Aome : and Foinpey» «who passionately loved his 
wife, w^s vhry glad of the opportunity to spend 
qmt^f his time there. As tor Cnssus, as soon 
as^it appeared that Syria was his lot. he ^scovered 
the greatest joy, and considered it as the principal 
happiness cl his life; insomuch that even before 
strangers and the populace he could hardly restrain 
his bansports. To his intimate friends he opened 
himself more freely, expressing the most sanguine 
hopes and indulging in vain elevarions of heart, un- 
suitoble to his age and disposition : for in general he 
was iisr from being pompous or inclined to vanity. 
B^t'how, extravagancy elated and corrupted by his 
dattering prospects, he considered not Syna and the 
Parttians as the termination of his good fortnaa; 
bat intended to make the expedition of Lecolhn 
agsHist Tigranes, and of Pompey against Hitlnl- 
wes, appear only the sports of chfldrea* His de- 
sign was to penetrate to the Bactrians, the Indiaiiii, 
the eastern ocean, and in hw hopes he had already 
awallowed up the east. 

In the law relating to the government of Crassos, 
no mention wasmadeof awarinitsneighbouthead; 
but all the world knew Grassns had an nyelh lu 
AndCstsar, in the letter he wrote to Hm 

Atintt OM of Ika fi Hi iiii , UmoCiiMo' 
■iWMa, mi 4 Bnmbm Joined die tribnaa^. mHv. 
Vhejr ooM not withootindigiiation ddnk ofbhi fo^ 
to bepa hoedliliai agaiMt a pMple wbobad dona 
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tiiem no ugury, mrAilbft theur allies. 

8us« alarmed at^HbaSjb|j|d Pompey tO^Bondnet 
him out of Rome. ^Be the dignitv of Po»pey» 
and the yeneration the popuU^'tiad for bi^: Slid 
on this occasion, tliough maqftmSte ppeipured to 
withstand Crassus and to raise a i^ainfanfr against 
him, yet when they saw Ppmpey nMtrobipg before 
him with an open and gay countenebc^ they dro^ 
ped their resentment, and made way in sildi^* 
Ateius, however, advanced to meet him. In the 
first place, by the authority of his office he cotti- 
manded him to stop, and protested against his m- 
terprise. Then he ordered one of his officers to seise 
hiiki. But the other tribunes interoosing, the officer 
let Craksus go. Ateius now ran Wore to the gate 
and placed there a censer with fire in it. At the 
approach of Crassus, he sprinkled incense upon it, 
ofrered libations, and uttered the most horrid impie- 
cations, invoking at the same time certain diWofol 
ud strange gods. The Romans say, these ifiyele- 
nous and ancient imprecations have such power* 
that the object of them never escapes their eAels 
■ey, they Md, that the person who uses them in inm 
to be anhappy ; so that they are seldom used, and 
aever butiapon a great occasion. Atelns was much 
blamed for bis rami seal. It was for his oonntfy*a 
sake that he was an adversary to Crassas» and W 
it was his oountiy he had laia under that drsiflnd 
mma. 

^ Clraaaiw^ Dmumg his Journey, came to Bnmda^ 
mnel: and m winter stonns made the 
jpgideiyer^lmpatto nee, and lost aiamabtibl 
u his paseage. AssooneehehampMlflB 
jN tpmt of hia tvdopi, he contimied WmliM 

— «Dba detaitstls 
Nulls opIatsrvIsliBd, ffoa. 

D 


vour. 
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ough Galatia.' There^ht piyd liis respects to 
9, who, though aiLold'^D, was building a 
, Crassus laughed, and said, ** You begin 
[ at tbe twelfth hour of the day ! ’* The king 
[in bis turn, and abswe^, You do not 
set'out yeiy early in the morning against the Par- 
thians!’’ Crassus, indeed, was then above sixty 
years of aga*t and he looked much older than be 
was. 

Upon his arrival in Syria, his affairs prospered at 
6 rst according to his expectation. He threw a 
bridge over the Euphrates with ease, and his army 
passed it without opposition. Many cities in Meso- 
potamia voluntarily received him ; and one only 
stood upon its defence. Tbe prince who governed it 
was named Apollonius. The Romans having lost 
about an hundred men before it, Crassus marched 
against it with all his forces, took it by assault, 
puindered it of every thing valuable, and sold the 
inhabitants for slaves. The Greeks called that 
Zeaodetiat* Crassus, upon taking it, suffered his 
army to salute h\m h^perutar : a thing which lelleel- 
ed no small di^raoe upon him : it showed tbe mean* 
ness of bis spirit, and bb despair of effircting any^ 
thii^ considerable, when he valued himself upon sim 
a trifling acquisition. 

After he had garrisoned the towns that bad sub- 
mitted with seven thousand foot and a tbonsand 
horse, be returned into Syria, to winter. There he 
1 by bis son, whom Caesar had sent tolnm 
Momed with mihtary honnars, and it 
‘ k tbouaend select horse. 

1 many errors which Craesus oonummitt 
tbe irat, and none of the least» was hili 

Zenodotia, la the province of Owhoeae. 
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soturning so soon i^|o Syria. to hm 

gone forward, and strengthened himsm tritb Ibe 
aooessioB of Babylon and Seleucia, cities always At 
enmity with the Parthians: insCe^ of whibn, he 

S ye the enemy abundant tame to pr^are themselvei. 

asides, his occupations in S^ia were greatly cen* 
sured, having more of the trader in them than of the 
general. Instead of examining into the arms of his 
soldiers, keeping them in exercise, ana improving 
their strength and activity by proper rewards, he was 
inquiring into the revenues of the cities, and 
ing the treasures in the temple of the goddess^of 
luerapolis*. And though be fixed the quotas of 
troops^ which the states and principaltUes were to 
fuinish, he let them off again for a sum of money ; 
which exposed him to the contempt of those whM 
he excused. 

The first sign of his future fortune came from this 
very goddess, whom some call Venus, some Juno, 
others Nature, or that great principle which produow 
all things out of moisture, mi instructs manlcuid in 
the knowledge of every tlfing that is good. As they 
were going out of the temple, young Crasans stem* 
klM nad^ at the gate, ana his Infi^ fell upon 

He was now drawing his troops out of winter- 
qnmrters, when anfimssadors name fipom Aisnoes# 
and addiessed hnn in this short upeecih : ** If tUs 
maqr was nsnl against the Pailhi aha by the Boamiii 
peo^, that people hasBoiliiA|t lo 
petnal war gad eamite irreconmlahle. Bgt if 
aaa, agaiait tbe iiwmnnfioaA oC hm 


* fite st Sfiaty miiteftwn tte 

fetss.” ■■ 

I wm wewMpei 

hsr Imple Of the ridwit in the wmU. 
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tlM were iafbraied was the case), to gratify hit own 
avaiioe, has undertaken this war, and invaded one 
.of^tha Parthian provinces, Arsaces will act with 
RMue moderation. He will take compassion on 
CriURus's age, and let the Bom^s go, though in 
fact he considers them rather as in prison than in 
garrison.** To this Crassus made no return but a 
fbodomontade : he said, ** He would mve them his 
answer at Seleucia.*’ Upon which, vagises, the 
oldest of the ambassadors, laughed ; and turning im 
the palm of his hand, replied, '* Crassus, here will 
hair grow before thou wut see Seleucia.” 

The ambassadors then returned to their king 
Orodes*; and told him he must prepare for war. 
Meantime, some Romans escaped with difficnlly 
from the cities they garrisoned in Mesopotamia, and 
brought a veiy alarming account ot the enemy. 
** They said, they had been eyewitnesses to their 
immense numbers, and to their dreadful manner of 
fif^ting, when they attacked the towns." And, as 
it is usual for fear to magnify its object, they added, 
** it is impossible either to escape them when they 
pursue, or to take them when they fly. They havea 
new and strange sort of arrows, which are swifter 
than lightning, and reach their mark before von 
caa*see they are discharged ; nor are they less 
in their erocts than swift in their course. The 
oflbnsive arms of their cavalry pierce through every 
thing, and the defensive arms are so well tempeiud 
thii,nothing can pieiee them.” 
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Tbe Roman soldiers weraslnick withUiMiKSOOi^ 
and tlSeu courage began to droep^ Tbey laid 
kaagioed that the Partbians were not difiefont fvem 
the Armenians and Cappadocians, whom'{iUO|||^ 
had beaten and driven bmore him till he was wwi^ 
and consequently that the haidest part of the expe- 
dition would be ue length, of the way, and the troiwle 
of pursuing men who would never stand an eagage* 
ment. But now they found thejy had war and dan- 
gerto look in the face, which they bad not thoqglit 
of: insomuch that several of the principal eliOen 
were of opinion that Crassos ought to stop, and onU 
a council to consider whether new measures enght 
not to. be taken. Of this number was .Caseins the 

r estor. Besides, the soothsayers whispeiedi tbal 
sacrifices were not accepted by the gode^ and 
the signs appeared alwaysioauspicioiistQ tbegeqeral. 
However, be paid no attenfion te tbeia» nor le any 
but those who were for hastening bis march* ^ 

He was the more confirmed in bis intentione by 
the arrival of Artavasdes% king of Armenia* That 
prince came with sin thousaad horse, which he said 
were only bis body guard. He promised Crecens 
lea thousand more, armed at all points, and thii^ 
tbonsand foot, all to be maintaiinM at bie ownteX* 
pebse. Atthe sasse time, be advised Inn loanler 
nrthia by way of Armenia. ** By that mdang^T 
said he, “ yen will not only have plenty of provMnai, 
wbkb 1 sMl inke care to enmly yon wiifat bnt 
your mnidi will be safe, ae it wiM lie afong a^^jWn 
of moualwns, and a country almost iomiadlllhle 
dm cavaky, mkildob tim Pemdan sMM 
CftMsns received bis tendsr of esrvice dddllis ndWe 
slftr^sncecMlmbpt coldly sMs|iMU^**ll^dlis^ 

• lame mm he b iMw celled ArtAMf bebbdfMirtb 

csMOeiieneniiA < wniy^ wheie mienMn0e>4imeiMa^ it 
pinpsr te<p«l km hem. 
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mich through Mesopotamia, where he h^ left a 
number of brave Romans.*’ Upon this the Arme- 
nian bade him adieu, and returned to his own 


AsCrassns was passing the Euplurates at Zeugma, 
be met with dreadful bursts of munder, and light- 
nings flamed in the face of his troops. At the same 
time, the hladc clouds emitted a nurricane mingled 
with fire, which broke down and destroyed great 
part of his bridge. The place which he had marked 
out for a camp was also twice struck with light- 
ning. One of me general’s war horses, richly capari- 
soned, running away with his rider, leaped into the 
river, and was seen no more. And k is said, when 
the foremost eagle was moved, in order for a march, 
it turned back of Its own accord. Besides these ill 


tokens, it happened that when the soldiers had their 
provisions distribiited, after they had crossed the 
river, ^ey were first served with lentils and salt, 
which are reckoned ominous, and commonly placed 
mn the monuments of the dead. In a speech of 
Crassus to the army, an expression esoajpM him, 
which struck them all with horror. He said, ** Hu< 
had broke down the bridge, that not one of them 
might retom.” And when ouji^t, upon peiceiv- 
ioE the impropriety of the expression, to have recall- 
ed or explained it to the mtimidated troops, 1^ 
obstinacy would not permit him. To which we may 
udd, that in the aaoimce offered for the lustratioo of 
the armv, the emspso having put the ealmds in 
hish^helettemMI. Alt that utlsndod the 
oottiaony Mre otmiA with ustonisiiineiit ; hut io 

it » to ««l’ 

My MMM, howwfw, flaUaotdiDiwiafnrkwit 
totokMtun.* 


f MuffirtBly aftwr tob, Iw bafn Wi mmi Mac 
toe uda die Enplimtee, iritoeeewlegk^ Mfw 
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four tlioiMand hone, and almoat at many of the 
lipfht-amied. He had not gone far before some of 
hit scouts returned, and told hite, they had WA 
found so much as one man in their ezcursioMt 
that there were many Testiges of caTalry, 98 hp 
peered to have fled as if they had been purraSi. 

CrassuB now benn to be more sanguine in his 
hopes, and the soldien to hold the enemy in con- 
tempt, upon a supposition that they dunt not stand 
an encounter. Nevertheless, Cassius addressed 
himself to the general again, and advised him, '*To 
secure his troops in some fortified town, till he should 
have some account of die enemy that mi^t be de- 
pended upon. If he did not choose that, he desired 
him to keep along the river till he reached Seleuda : 
for by this means he woidd be constantly supplied 
with piovisions from the vessels that would follow 
his camp ; and the river preventmg his bemg sur- 
rounded, he would always have it in his power to 
tight upon equal terms.” 

While Grassus was weighing these counsels with 
much deliberation, there arrim an Arabian diief 
Aamed Ariamnes*. This artful and perfidious man 
was the principal instrument of all the cslanuties 
which fortune was preparing for the rain of Grassus. 
Some of his officers who hM served under Pomp^, 
knew how much Ariamnes was indebted to mA 


to dfotr Grassus tram the livdr an« 
hUer grounds, klo an Immense ^ 
ra^easlfyhesurrodnded. Fordtthn^t^ 


raigliieislfyhesurrodnded. Forffiihnelltt^ 
of n st l ifo g iess thanfitfrth^ apitshs^ 
tfaeBoraans. 


Apiilssislinon 
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Thit bATbAiilui, thto| addresBiDg himflelf tp Crps* 
iu&« Al first launched out into the praises o£ Pom* 
jte as his benefactor, for he was a voluble and 
ESm maker. Then he expressed his achniration 
It io^we an army, but withal itok occasion to 
blaqin^’Crassus for ms delays, and the time he spMt 
in prepaiioff ; as if weapons, and not rather active 
hands and le^, were required against a people^ who 
had long been determined to retire with thmr most 
valuable effects, and with their families and friends, 
to the Scyffiians and Hyrcanians. ** Or suppose 
you have to fight,” said he, you ought to bssten 
to the encounter, before the king recover bis spiiitSi, 
and o<dleet all his forces. At present he has only 
sent ont Surena and Sillaces to amuse you, and to 
prevent your pursuit of himself. For his part, he 
win tska care not to appear in the field.” 

This story was false in every oironmstanoe. For 
Orodes bad divided his army into two parts ; with 
one of which be was ravaging Armenia, to wreak his 
vengeance upon Artavasdes ; Surena was left vrith 
the other, to make head a^nst the Romans^ Not 
thaVthe king (as some vw have it) bad any onn- 
tetnpt for the Romans : for Crassus, one of the njost 
powerful men Rome had produced, was not^pja 
antagonist whom he should despise, and think It % 
fUrer field of honour to go and fight with Artavasdosr 
end hf waste Armenia. On the contmiy; it is 
probable, it was bis apprebension of datunir 
made bim keep at a dwtanoe and wetdl^Sjm 
eyentt In order to wfaieh hesent Surena bsmh 
milmM o( the enmny^o strength ogd tb< 
\Am wfth'his gtratsgmreu For Sn re na iMni 
dinaiy imons but m fiwtiine, 
nr, the fitst after the kSatg; and in pMurpiF 
oonrace and capacfty, ns well as in ihn beauty, 
sapenorto the Flmiians ef bb ITheWenC 
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diklv upon an excursion into tlto counti 7 » he had 
a thousand camels to carry his baggage^ and two 
hundred carriages for his concubines. He waa 
attended by a thousand heavy-armed horse^ and 
many more of the light-armed r^e before him. In- 
deed, his vassals and slaves made up a body of 
cavaliy litde less than ten thousand. He had the 
hereditaiy privilege in hu family to put the diadem 
upon the king’s head, when he was crowned. 
When Orodes was driven from the throne, he re- 
stored him ; and it was he who conquered for him 
the great city of Selencia, being the first to scale the 
wall, and beating off the enemy with hb own hnndi 
Though he was then not thirty years old, hb dboem- 
ment was strong, and his counsel esteemed the hmt: 
These were the talents by which he overthrew Craa- 
sus, who laid himself open to hb arts, first 1^ a tow 
aangume confidence, and afterwards by hb fean and 
depression under misfortunes. 

When Crassus bed listened to the lure of Ariam- 


nes, and left the river to march into the plain, the 
traitor led him a way that waa smooth and easy at 
first ; but after a while it became extremely dUioiill; 
by reason of the deep sands in which be had 4o 
wade, and the sight of a vast desert wilhoat wood 


or water, which afforded no 


of repose or 


iRo hm e h o l y Vbw before them of a oouatoy where 
diete was nsMisr tree nor stream to be aaaa, no hit 
to shelter thea^ no green herb grswiag, 
biHewa of an immense sea of saOd snironadbiM^ 

HMf «m but whan IheMvogfxif Ail»> 

TaMM avind, (hm wu ap fooai ta doaba it. 
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That prittce taformed Crassus, ** That Orodas had 
invaded his kiocdom with a great army, so that now 
he could send the Romans no succours. Therefore 
be advised diem to march towards Armenia, where 
with their united forces they mightg^ve Orodes batde. 
If Crassus did not relish this advice, he conjured 
him at least never to encamp upon any ground 
favourable to the cavalry, but to keep close to the 
mountaiAb.'* Crassus in his resentment and infatu- 
atioB would send no answW in writing ; he only said, 
** He was not at leisure now to think o( the Armeni- 
ans, but by and by he would come and chastise 
their king for his perfidtousness.” Cassius was 
extremely chagrined, but would not make any more 
remonstranoes to the general, who was already 
oflhnded at the liberty be had taken. He applied, 
hewever, to the barbarian in private, in such terms 
aa^these, diou vilest of impostors, what male- 
volent temon has brought me amongst us ? By 
what imtions, by what enchaetments, hast thou pre- 
veiled upon Crwus to poor his army into this vest, 
dns amaxiag desert; a march more fit for a Numi« 
dtoi robber thea for a Roman general The bai^ 
faaito, who had act enough to adapt himselfhiatt^ 
jepoacioin, humbled himself to Cassius, ao^ bP- 
dduraged him to held out aad have pafiepeii aaigr 
a fittle loiiger. As for the soldiers, be rode mboel 
dm raiks under a pretence of fortify^ them ageimh 
thehr fotigues, end made use of aeveiil tamltte 
enpVMsions to them, What,” said be, 
touigme that you are aMrchia^fliraiigfa Oimpufllii 
Im jm expect the fountaiasi tba slreumn, 

the bathe,' and hoimaa of eefomlrtMt fm 
mdhliHtbthdi^ And wiU you never lememberitblto 
ffm m isnvessiBgtbe betM eoufiaes «f4be Alfbr 
biBBS and Assyiiaast^ ThwllHi tmbiti admanfobh 
ed, or rather imnM4hi Bomimfe, ’iml got of ah 
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laiC before bis imposture was discovered. Nor was 
tim without the generals knowledge ; he even per- 
suaded him then, that he was going upop soM 
scheme to put the enemy in disormr. 

It is said, that Crassus on that day did not appeaif 
in a purple robe, such as the Roman generab oaedL 
to wear, but in a black one ; and when he perceived 
his mistake, he went and changed it. Some of the 
standards too were so rooted in the ground, that 
they could not be moved without the greatest efibfhk 
Crassus only laughed at the omen, and hastenedhie 
march the more, making the foot keep up with thia 
cavalry. Meantime the remains of a reconnoitimf^ 
party returned, with an account that their comradim 
were killed by the Parthians, and that they had 
escaped with great difficulty. At the same time thev 
assured him, that the enemy was advancing wiu 
very numerous forces, and in the highest spirits. 

This iotellmenoe spread great dismay amon| thg 
troops, and Crassns was the most terrified of apl 
In hu confusion he had scarce understanding enough 
about him to draw up his army properly. At first; 
agfoeably to the opinion of Cassius, he eitonM 
too fimitof his infantry so as toocoupya great spiMi 
of ground, to prevent their being surrounded, uuj 
diawibated the cavalry in the wings. BulsoonalteeiJ 
iag Mr mind, he drew up the legbne in* n Mpao 
square, and made a front everyway, each hoot onu- 
siefiDg of ttrelve cohorts. £vory cohort had its 
bqpp^ hoish allotted it, that no part minfat iwaniu 
udtnpportedbytliO cavalry, bnt that the wboln mi|h^ 
advaoco with Oqoal security to tho cbmge. Qua d 
thawings wae given tp Caariue, the other to yngqi 
Cn|wus,aBd timgenmralpiaoed himself hi 

In thie order tw laov^ forward, iVihef umm 
toa.fifir eolM Mhi^ whidi iu iteelf wge uul 
cewdaiuhVt, hut the mi^ufb gave giant p lena 
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to the soldien, at well on account of their heat 9sd 
thirst, as the &tigues of a march through a dry 
sandy desert. Most of the officers were of opinion 
that they ought to pass the night there, and after hav- 
hm got the heat intelligence they ^uld of the number 
the enemy and their order, advanced against them 
at break of day. But Crassus, carried away by the 
eagerness of his son, and of the cavalry about hiqi, 
who called upon him to lead them to the chaive, 
commanded those who wanted refreshment to take 
it as they stood in their ranks. Before they bad all 
4one, he began his march, not leisurely and with 
proper pauses, as is necessary in going to battle, 
but with a quick and continued pace till they came 
in si^t of the enem^, who appeared iieither so 
^numerous nor sq formidable as they had expected. 
jPpr Surena bad concealed his mam force behind 
^e advanced guard, and, to prevent their being 
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of^fheir biteastplates aod their faehnets of Mwmn 
steel' polished to the greatest perfectioo. 1%eir 
canraliy too, completely armed in brass and stedf 
shed a lustre no less striking. At the head of thaoi 
appeared Surena, tall and well made; bat his femi- 
nine beauty did not promise such couraM as he wis 
possessed off. For he was dressed in the fashkm «€ 
the Medes, with his face painted, and his hair ooiled 
and equally parted ; while the rest of the Partbhms 
wore their hair in great disorder, like the Scythians, 
to make themselves look more terrible. 

At first, the barbarians intended to have obarged 
with their pikes, and opened a way through tbsir 
foremost ranks ; but when th^ saw the depth of the 
Koman battalions, the closeness of their order, and 
the firmness of their standing, they drew back, and,* 
under the appearance of breaking their ranks «nd 
dispersing, wneeled about and swrounded the Re- 
mans. At that instant Crassus ordered bis arohM 
and light infantry to begin the- charge. Bat wh 
had not |;one far before they were saluted with A 
dhow^ of arrows, which came with snch foron and 
did bo mucb execution, as drove them badMM|Hi 
the battalions. This was the beginning of dBiirabg 
and consternation among the heavy-armed, whdh 
thi^ beheld tee force aim strength of the 
agaiast idiich no armour was proof, aad whmlll 
keeoness noteuijg could resist The Partliiaaa new 
thspasated^ and firnan to exewise their aitillacif wpan 
limSomahB on all sides at a oonsidarable d iate n ns^ 
not Aaedmg to take an exact aim, hy m ason of dte 
ckiaeness and dsnth of tee sonare m whiah teekm^ 
verinries were mwn op. Tbsir home ivM^flpe 
and strong, yet capable of bentetm till ten aoffie 
tireiedbawn to the head; teefowtehyinibdf mb 
^ anm hmoRiiAim 

VOL. T. R 
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The RomaaB were now in a dreadful MtoatSoii. 
If they flood still, diey were pierced through ; if 
dwyadv aneed, they could make no repTisals, and 
yet were sure to meet their fate. For the Parthians 
shoot as they fly ; and this they8do with dexterity 
inferior only to the Scythians. It is indeed an ex- 
oelleat expedient, because they save themselves by 
retiring, and, by fighting all tne while, escape the 
disjmice of flight 

nhile the Romans had any hopes that the Far- 
thians would spend all their arrows and quit the 
combat, or else advance hand to hand, they bore 
their distresses with patience. But as soon as it 
was perceived, that Mind the enemy there was a 
number of camels loaded with arrows, from whence 
the first ranks, after they emptied their quivers, were 
supplied, Graasus seeing no end to his sufferings, was 
greatly distressed. The step he took was to send 
orders to his son to get up with the enemy, and 
cfearge them, if possible, bmore he was quite sur- 
rounded : for it was principally against him that one 
vring of the Parthian cavalry ifirected theh efforts, in 
hopes of taking him in the rear. Upon this, the 
young man took thirtemi hundred horse, of which 
those be had from Cmsar made a thousand, five hun- 
dred archers, and eight cohorts of infimtiy which 
were next at hand, and wheeled about, to conm to 
the eharge. However, the Phrtfaians, whether it 
wab that they were afraid to meet a detMmenI that 
caina against them in such good order, which some 
say was the case; or whether they wanted to draw 
ytmCrasans asfhr aetiiey possibly could Itom 
t|| 4adM,tHiMtlMrirbaduafi^ The young 

nottsitotoapHtomtol-., 
Is er- 


tMasfsiia adfsndsu, msccbiIm NflriKS,|tof 'Imnr flia 
sdmstsie thqr Ind is tto iwlflumisf (EA 
csceOeiicr of clwir arehen. 
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man cried out, They dare noietemdiu, and followed 
at full speed. So did Censorinus and Megabao* 
chus* ; the latter a man noted for his atrengw and 
courage, and the former a person of senatorial dig- 
nity, and an excellent orator. Both were intimate 
iriends of youoff Crassus, and nearly of his age. 

The cavalry kept on, and such was the daoiity 
and spirit of hope with which the infantry were in- 
spired, that they were not left behind : for they ima- 
gined they were only pursuing a conquered enemy. 
But they had not gone far TOfore they found how 
much tliey were deceived. The pretended fugitives 
faced about, and many others joining them, ad- 
vanced to the encounter. The Mmaas, upon this, 
made a stand, supposing the enemy would oome to 
close quarters with them, because their number was 
but small. The Parthiana, however, only formed a 
line of their heavy armed cavalry opposite their ad- 
versaries, and then ordered their irregulars to gal- 
lop round, and beat up the sand and dust in soeh 
a manner, that the Romans could scarce either see 
or speak for the clouds of it. Besides, the latter 
were drawn up in no email a compass, and pressed 
so close upon each other, that they were a very fair 
mark for toe enemy. Their death too was liugeiing. 
The rolled about in agonies of pain with the airows 
stickiug in them, and before th^ died, endeavoured 
to pull out the barbed points wnicb were entangled 
wittiin their veins and samws; an effort that esrifed 
only to eulaige their wounds and add to their tei^ 
turn. 

Many died in this miserable manneaend tboee 
who survived were not fit for action. WhenPdh* 

• It Is net essy to say whst Bobus jewst ptaptsMidha 
cosM be the eorrspilon of. XybuSsriCfoasfo meiriB sn 
SM faramistiiMi Cmd, PUmcmf PrshsMy that t ie s d s W ml^tt 
have lbs setbertly ofuM masmeripi. 
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Uus* desired them to attack the heavy armed cavalry, 
they slmwed him their hands nailed to their shields, 
ana their feet fastened to the ground, so that they 
ooold neither ii^t nor dy. He therefore encouraged 
his cavalry, and advanced withggeat vigour to the 
charge. Hut the dispute was by no means upon 
an equality, either in respect of attack or defence. 
Por his men had only weak and short javelina to at- 
tempt the Parthian cuirasses, which were made 
either of raw hides or steel; while the enemy’s 
strong pikes could easily make an impression upon 
the naked or light-armed Gauls. These were the 
troops in which he placed his chief confidence, 
and indeed he worked wonders with them. They 
laid hold on the pikes of the barbarians, and grap- 
pling with them 'pulled them from their horses, and 
threw them on die ground, where they could scarce 
stir, by reason of the weight of their own armonr. 
Many of them even quitted tbeir own horses, and 
getting under those of the Parthians, wounded them 
in die oelly ; upon which the horses, mad with pain, 
phmged and threw their riders, and treading them 
under foot along with the enemy, at last fell down 
dead upon both. What went hardest against the 
Gauls was heat and thirst, for they had not been 
accustomed to either. And they lost most of tfaek 
horses by advancing furiously against the enemy^s 
pikes. 

They had now no resource but to retire totheir 
infruttijr* and to cany off young Cihssus, who was 
much wounded. But happening to see a hill of simd 
by the way, they retired to it; and having dhted 
their horses in the middle, they locked their shields 
togethier all orotind. Imagining that would prove 
tfie best debhca agdnst the barbarians. It hap* 

• ToeSfCnaNn, 
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pened, however. Quite otherwiie. While ihef were 
imn plain grouna, the foremost rank iflforded mne 
shelter to those behind ; bnt upon an eminence, the 
unevenness of the mund showed one above another, 
and those behind biffher dian those before, so that 
there was no chance for any of them to escape : they 
fell promiscuously, lamenting thmr in|^onons fate, 
and the impossibility of exerting themsdves to the 
last. 

Young Crassus had with him two Greeks, named 
Hieronymus and Nicomachus, who had settled in 
that country in the town of Carras. These advised 
liim to retire with them, and to make his escape to 
Ischnae, a city which h^ adopted the Roman inte- 
rests, and was at no great aistance. But he an- 
swer^, There was no death, however dreadful, 
the fear of which could make him leave so many 
brave men dying for his sake.** At the same time 
he desired them to save themselves, and then em- 
braced and dismissed them. As bis own hand was 
transfixed with an arrow, and he could not use it, be 
oflfered his side to his armour-bearer, and ordered 
him to strike the blow. Censorious is said to have 
died in the same manner. As for Megabaoohiis, he 
despatched himself with bis own hand, and the 
Other principal officers followed his example, The 
vest fell the Parthian pikes, after th^ had de- 
eded themselves gallantly to the last The enemy 
did not make above five hundred prisoners. 

When they had cut off the bead of young Cras- 
sos, they marched with it to hb fjitfaer, whose affidrs 
were in ffiis posluie. After he bad ordered his son 
to charge the Parthians, news was brought him 
that they fled wiffi great predphatioii, and that the 
Ronmns pursaedfobsm with equal visenity* Hoper- 
oeived also, that on hb side ttS enemy% epsntions 
were oompaietively feebb; for the greatest part af 

B ft 
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iim were then gone after his bod. Hereupon be 
recovered his spirits in some degree, and drew bis 
forces back to some higher ground, expecting every 
moment las son’s return from the pursuit. 

Publius had sent several meMengers to inform 
him of his danger ; but the first flsd fallen in with' 
the barbarians, and were cut in pieces ; and the last 
having escaped with great difficulty, told him his soil 
was lost, if he had not laree and immediate succours. 
Crassus was so distracted by different passions that 
he could not form any rational scheme. On the one 
hand, be was afraid of sacrihcing the whole army, 
and on the other, anxious for the preservation of his 
son ; but at last he resolved to march to his assist- 
ance. 

Meantime the enemy advanced with loud shouts 
and songs of victory, which made them appear more 
terrible ; and ad the drums bellowiiig again in the ears 
of the ^mans, gave the notice of another engage- 
ment The Parthians coming forward with the head 
of Publius upon a spear, demanded, in the most con- 
temptuous manner, whether they knew the family 
and parents of the young man. For,” said they, 
« itis not possible that so brave and gallant a youth 
should be the son of Crassus, the greatest dastard 
and the meanest wretch in the world.” 

This spectacle broke the spirits of the Romans 
more than all the calamities they bad met with. In- 
stead of exciting them to revenge, as mi^t have 
been expectedf it produced a horror and^tramor 
which ran through the whole army. Nevertheless, 
Ciaisiis, on this melancholy occasion, b^ved wkh 
msalsr magsianimiiy than he had ever shown brfose. 
Be maiohed up and down jffi^fanks, and cried, 
•• Eemaiia^ this loss is mine. IW&rtunes and gioiy 
of Rome standsafe aad undiminished in you. Ifyon 
^va .any pi^ for am, who am bereaved of the beet 
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of sons, show it in your resentment against the eaeaiv'. 
Put aoend to their triumph ; avenge their cruelty. Be 
not astonished a^this loss ; they must always have 
something to suffer who aspire to great things. Lu- 
cullus did not pull down Tigranes, nor Scipio Anti- 
ochuB, without some eipense of blood. Our ances- 
tors lost a thousand ships before they reduced Sicily, 
and many great officers and generals in Ita^ ; but 
DO previous loss prevented their subduing the con- 
querors. For it was not by her good fortune, but 
by the perseverance and fortitude with which she 
combated adversity, that Rome has risen to her pre- 
sent height of power.” 

Grassus, though he thus endeavoured to animate 
his tro6ps, did not find many listen to him with plea- 
sure. Ue was sensible their depression still con- 
tinued, when he ordered them to shout for the bat- 
tle ; for their shout was feeble, languid, and unequal, 
while that of the barbarians was bold and strong. 
When the attack began, the liaht-armed cavalrj^, 
taking the Romans in flank, galled them with their 
arrows ; while the heavy-armed, charging them in 
front with their pikes, drove them into a narrow 
space. Some, indeed, to avoid a more painful death 
from ffie arrows, advanced with the resolution of 
despair, but did not much eaecution. All the ad- 
vantage they had was, that they were speedily 
despatched by the large wounds they received frtHB 
the broad beads of the enemy’s strong pikes, which 
Hwy pushed with such violence, tut they often 
pierced through two men at once*. 

The fighioutinued in this manner all day; miA 
whuthebarl bariuscame to retire, they said, **They 
would nve Crasid|gooe night to bewail hb eon ; 

he did not in tIMseantime consider better, and 

* There bnolhincInciediMe in tUs, for itisrieaseatlydooe 
by the IhrtaiB btesame mode of ^^Ingat thb dio* 
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MBier choose to go and sorrender himself to Arsa-^ 
ebs, than be carri^.** Itien they sat down near the 
Roman army, and passed the night in groat satisfac* 
tion, hoping to finish the afimir the neit day. 

It was a melancholy and drwdfiil night to the 
Romans. They took no care toTury the dead, nor 
any notice of the wounded, many of whom were ex* 
pirin^in great agonies. Every man had his own fata 
to deplore. That fate appeared inevitable, whether 
they remained where they were, or threw themselves 
in the night into that boundless plain. They found 
a great objection too, against retiring, in the wound- 
ed; who would retard uieir flight, if they attempted 
to carry them off, and alarm the enemy with their 
cries, if thw were left behind. 

As for Crasaus, though they believed him the 
cause of all their miseries, they wanted him to make 
his appearance and speak to them. But he had 
covered his head, chosen darkness for his compa- 
nion, and stretched himself upon the ^und. A 
sad example to the vulgar of the instability of for- 
tune; ana to men of deeper thought, of the effects 
of rashness and ill placed ambition. Not contented 
with being the first and greatest among many mil- 
lions of men, he had considered himself in a mean 
light, because there were two above him. 

Octavius, one of his lieutenants, and Cassius, en- 
deavoured to raise him firom the ground and console 
him, but found that he gave himself entirely up to 
desj^r. They then, by their own authority, soai- 
moned the centurions and other ofiioers to a council 
of war, in which it was resolved they should retiM. 
Aooor^ngly they began to do so without soand of 
trumpet, and rflendy enough cifet- Bnt when the 
sick and wounded Mrceived My were going to be 
deserted, their dol^ cries and lamentations filled 
the whole army with confosion and disorder. SfiU 
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greater terror seized them as they proceeded, the 
foremost troops imagining that tiiose behind were 
enemies. They often missed their way« often stop- 
ped to p«|t themselves in some order, or to take some 
of the wounded off the beasts of burden, and put 
others on. By these things they lost a great deal of 
time; insomutm that Ignatius only, who made the 
best of his way with Siree hundred horse, arrived 
at Garrm about midnight. He saluted the guards 
in Latin, and when he perceived they heard him, he 
bade them go and tell Coponius who commanded 
there, that Grassus had fought a great battle with 
the Parthians. Then, without ezplaming himself 
farther, or acquainting them who be was, he made 
off as fast as possible to Zeugma ; by which means 
he saved himself and his troop; but, at the same 
time, was much blamed for deserting his general. 

However, Grassus found bis advantage in the 
hint mven to Goponius. That officer considering 
that the hurry and confusion with which the message 
was deliver^, betokened oq good, ordered bis men 
to arm ; and as soon as he was apprized that Cran- 
sas was marching that way, he wept out to meet 
him, and conducted his army into the* town. 

lliough the Parthians in the night perceived the 
flight of the Homans, they did not pursue them; 
but at break of day they fell upon those that were 
lefoin foeeaippft and des^tcbed them, ip the number 
of four thousand. The cavalry also picked up many 
othuns whe^ weie straggling upon toe plain, ^no 
of the Beman oflUsers, named Vaiguntinus, who bad 
wandend ui^e ni§^t from the main body with four 
aohoihk was found peat momiog posted npo^a hill. 
The hmbarians audMpnded their little eoi|ii, and 
MNed them aU» eadiPt twen^ men. These made 
dbafr way tbrou^ the enemy sword in hand, whp^ 
111 them pnss| and they nimml snfo at Camm 
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A rumour was now brought to Sureoa, that Cras- 
8118 wHh the best of his officers and troops had 
escaped, and that those who had retired into Carrse, 
were only a mixed multitude not worth his notice. 
He was afraid, therefore, that \m had lost the fruits 
of his victory ; but not being absolutely certain, he 
wanted better information, in order to determine 
whether he should besiege Carrm, or pursue Crassus, 
wherever he might have fled. For this purpose he 
despatched an interpreter to the walls, who was to 
call Crassus or Cassius in Latin, and tell them that 
Surena demanded a conference. As soon as the 
business of the interpreter was made known to Cras- 
sus he accepted the proposal. And not long after, 
certain Arabians arrived from the same quarter, who 
knew Crassus and Cassius well, having been in thO 
Roman camp bdfore the battle. These seeing Cas- 
sius upon the walls, told him, Surena was ready 
to conclude a peace with them, on condition they 
would be upon terms of friendship with the king his 
master, and give up Mesopotamia: for he thought 
this more advantageous to noth than coming to ex^ 
tremities.” Cassius embraced the overture, and de- 
manded that the time and place might be fixed for 
an interview between Surena and Crassus; wfaidi 
the Arabians undertook for, and then rode off. 

Surena, delighted to find that the Romans were 
in a place where they might be besies^ led his Par- 
thians against them the next day. Uese babarians 
treated Uiem with great insolence, and told them, ff 
they wanted either peace or truce, t^ might de- 
liver up Cr^sus aad,Cassius bound. Boseaae, 
giently aflKcted at finding themselves so imponed 
upon, told Crassus, he must ||||ie up his distaat and 
vain hopes of suoconr froniM Armeaiaas, aiid 
reeolve upon flight. TVs resobtkm onght to hevo 
been oonoealed from all die inhabitaats AOninh40t 
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the moment it was put in execution. But CraiBOs 
reyealed it to Andromachue, one of the most perfi- 
dious amongst them, whom he also chose for his 
guide, ^rom this traitor the Parduans learned 
every step that was taken. 

As it was not their custom, nor consequently reiy 
practicable for them to fight in the night, and it was 
in the night that Crassus marched out, Androma- 
chuB contrived diat they might not be far behind. 
'With this view he artfully led the Bomans some- 
times one way, sometimes another, and at last en- 
tangled them among deep marshes and ditches, 
where it was difficult to get either forward or back- 
ward. * There were several who conjectured from 
this shifting and turning, that Andromachus had 
some ill design, and therefore refused to follow him 
any farther. As for Cassius, he returned to Carras ; ’ 
and when his guides, who were Arabians, advised 
him to wait till the moon had passed the<9corpion, 
he answered, 1 am more afraid of the Sagittary *•*’ 
Then making the best of bis w^, he got into As- 
syria with five hundred horse. O^rs findiDg faith- 
ful guides, reached the mountains of Sinnaca, and 
were perfectly secure, before it was light ITiese, 
about five thousand in number, were under the con- 
duct of Octavius, a man of great merit and honour. 

Meantime di^ overtook CmsBus, while, through 
the treachery ci Andromachus, he was wandering 
on bo^ aad other impraoticable ground. He had 
whh him oUy four cohorts of infantry, a very small 
number of tkorse, and five fictors. At lenath bn 
regained the road with much labour and dimcnto; 
iHit by diis tuna tb^enemy was comhm np. Ho 
was not above «sf«a ftiA>oge bdund tba eom 
nbder Octavius. However, as he conU not jmn 
him, aD ha could do was to retire to a hfll, not io 
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Bficure against cavalry as Sinnaca, but situated under 
those mountains, and connected with them by a long 
ridge which ran through the plain. Octavios, there- 
fore, could see the danger Crassus was 14, and he 
immediately ran down with a small 4 ^nd to his as- 
sistance. tl pon this, the rest reproaching themselves 
for staying behind, descended u'om the heights, and 
Mling upon the Parthians, drove them from the hill. 
Then they took Crassus in the midst of them, and 
fencing him with their shields, boldly declared, that 
no Parthian arrow should touch their general, while 
any of them were left alive. 

Surena now perceiving that the Parthians were 
less vigorous in their attacks, and that if ni^bt cai^ 
on, and the Romans gained the mountains, they 
would be entirely out of his reach, formed a strata- 
gem to get Crassus into his hands. He dismissed 
soflha ofdiis prisoners, after they bad heard the oon- 
vmalioiiM- the Pgrthian soldiers, who had been 
instrttctea to say, that the king did not want per- 
petual war with the Romans, but had rather renew 
the friendship and alliance by his generous treatment 
of Crassus. After this manceuvre, the barbarians 
withdrew from the combat, and Surena, with a few 


of his>principal officers, advancing gently to the hill, 
where he unstrung his bow, and oftering bis band, 
invited Crassus to an agreement. He said, " the 
king had hitherto, contrary to bis inclinations, given 
prom of his power, but now be would wiffi pleasure 
■how bis mmeration and clemency, in coming to 
terms with the Romans, and suffering thepi to de- 
part io peace*** 

The troops recoil this pmosal of Surena with 
joy. But Crassus, whose erroilliad all been owing to 
the Parthian Ueacbeiy and deceit, and thonf^tliis 
sttd^ change in their behaviour a TOiy suspMous 
ciicumstanoe did not accept the overture, hut stood 
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deliberatinff. Hereupon, the soldiers raised a great 
outcry, and bade him go down. Then they pro- 
ceeded to insults and reproaches, telling him, “ He 
was very willing to expose them to the weapons of 
the Fartlians, but did not dare to meet them him- 
self, when they had laid down their arms, and wanted 
only a friendly conference.” 

At first he had recourse to entreaUfa, and repre- 
sented, that if they would but hold ouUhe remaintter 
of the day, they might in the night gain the moiA- 
tains and rocks, which would be inaccessible to ca- 
valry. At the same time he pointed to the way, and 
^gged them not to forego the hopes of safety when 
they had it so near. But when he found they re- 
ceived his address with anger, and clashing their 
arms in a menacing manner, he was terrihed, and 
began to go ; only turning round a moment to speak 
these few words, “ You, Octavius, and you, Petro- 
nius, and all you Boman officers that use present, 
are witnesses of the necessity 1 am iil|||lpr to take 
this step, and conscious of the dishonour and vio- 
lence 1 suffer. But, when you are safe, prayteU 
the world that 1 was deceived by the enemy, and ootj. 
that I was abandoned by nw countrymen. 

However, Octavius and Iretronius would Bc|ntsy 
behind; th^ descended the hill with him. His 
lictors too would have fdlowed, but he sent them 
back. The first persons that met him, on the oart 
of the barbarians, were two Greeks of the naif 
breed. They dismounted and made Craseue a low 
yevBience, and addressing him in Greek, deshed he 
would send some of his people to see thet Swana 
and boa company came unanned, and wHhoiil any 
wesmoha coocinfed about them. Cfeeaui aniwerea, 
■*Twif his life had bemi of nny^ooeonnC with him, 
he riiottld not have trusted himself in tbeir hefidt.” 
Nevertheless, be'sent two brothers of tho pane of 

VOfL. V. F 
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Robqus before lum, to inquire upon what footing, 
and how many of each side were to meet. Surena 
detained those messengers, and advanced injrorson 
with hk principal officers on horseback. “ What is 
tilis,” said he, 1 behold? A pneral on 

foot, when we are on horseback ?”^hen he ordered 
a Wse to be brought for him. But Crassus answer- 
ed, ** There was no error on either side, since each 
came to treat after the manner of his country.’* 
'^hen,” said Surena, *‘from this moment there 
shall be peace and an alliance between Orodes and 
the Romans ; but the treaty must be signed upon 
the banks of the Euphrates: for you S^mans re- 
member your agreements very ill.” Then he offered 
him his hand ; and when Crassus would have sent 
for a horse, he told him, ** There was no need; the 
king would supply him with one.*’ At the same 
time a horM was brought with furniture of uold, and 
the equerries having mounted, Crassus Mgan to 
drive hi^fbVward. Octavius then laid hold on the 
bridle; in which he was followed by Petronius, a 
legionary tribune. Afterwards the rest of the Ro- 
mans who attended endeavoured to stop the horse, 
and to draw off those who pressed upon Crassus on 
eaol\ side. A scuffle and tumult ensued, which 
ended in blows. Thereupon Octavius drew his 
sword, and killed one of the Parthian grooms; and 
another coming behind, Octavius despatched him. 
Petronius, who had no arms to defend mm, received 
a stroke on his brea8^>late, but leaped from his bone 
unwonnded. Crassus was killed by a PMluan 
aamed Pomazseihrcs* : though some s^ 
demtebed him, and PmnaxsBthres out off his head 
and right baud, indeed, all these ciroumsIaBees 
mast be rather from coqjectuie than knowledge. 

* Appiaa call! him MaswthfCi, and is MHae oopiei of Plu- 
tarch M Is called Aialhrei. 
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For part of those who attended were slain in ai- 
temrang to defend Crassus, and the rest had run up 
the nill on the first alarm. 

After this, the Partbians went and addressed 
themselves to the troops at the top. They told them, 
CrassuB had met with the rewaidi his injustice de- 
served ; but, as for them, Surena desired they would 
come down boldly, for they had nothing to fear. 
Upon this promise some went down and surrendered 
themselves. Others attempted to get off in the 
night; but very few of those escaped. The rest 
were hunted by the Arabians, and either taken or 
put to the sword. It Is said, that in all there were 
twenty thousand killed, and ten thousand made pri- 
soners. 

Surena sent the head and hand to Orodes in Ar- 
menia ; notwithstanding which he ordered his ines- 
sengers to give it out at Seleucia, that he was bring- 
ing Crassus alive. Pursuant to this report, he pi^- 
pared a kind of mock procession, which, by way of 
ridicule, he called triumph. Caius Paoianus, who, 
of all the prisoners, most resembled Crassus, was 
dressed in a rich robe in the Parthian fashion, and 
instructed to answer to the name of Crassus and 
title of Mneral. Thus accoutred, he marched on 
horsebaw at Ae head of the Romans. Befofe him 
marched the trumpets and lictors, mounted upon 
camels. Upon the rods were suepenM empty purses, 
and, on the axes, heads of the Romans newly ^ 
off. Behh^d came tbe Seleucian courtesans with 
musii^ shigvng scurrilous and farcical songs upon the 
effeminacy ero cowardice of Crassos. 

These things were to amuse the populace. But 
after the fiuroe was over, Surena assembled the aanale 
of Seleucia, and pjN>duced the obscene books of 
Aristides, oaUedABIeftoct. Nor was this ajmund- 
less invention to blacken the Romans. Bor the 
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books being really found it the baggage of Rustius 
gave Surena an excellent opportunity to say many 
aharp and satirical things of the Romans, who, even 
in the time of war, could not refrain from such libi- 
dinous actions and abominable books. 

This scene put the Seleucians i^mind of the wise 
remark of iBsop. They saw Surena had put the 
Milesian obscenities in the forepart of the wallet, and 
behind they beheld a Parthian sybarisf* with a long 
tsiio of carriages full of harlots ; insomuch that his 
asvy resembled the serpents called scytaks. Fierce 
and formidable in its head, it presented nothing but 
pikes, artillery, and war horses ; while the tail ridi- 
culously enough exhibited prostitutes, musical in- 
strum^ts, and nights spent in singing and riot with 
those women. Rustius undoubtedlv was to blame ; 
but it was an impudent thing in the Parthians to 
censure the MiUmacg, when many of the Arsacidte 
wbo filled the throne were sons of Milesian or 
Ionian courtesans. 

During these transactions, Orodes was reconciled 
to Artavasdes the Armenian,' and had agreed to a 
marriage between that prince’s sister and his eon 
Pacoras. On this occasion they freely went to each 
other’s entertainments, in which many of the Greek 
tragedjies were presented. For Orodes was not un- 
versed in the Grecian literature; and Artavasdes 
had written tragedies himself, as well as orations and 
histories, some of which are still extant. In one of 
these entertainments, while they were yet at table, 
the head of Grassus was brought to the door. Jason, 
a tragedian of the city of Trafies, was rehearsing the 
Biodim of Euripides, and the tragicml adventures 
of Peniheus nod Agave. All the company were 
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expressing their admiration of the pieces, when Sil- 
laces entering the apartment prostrated himself be- 
fore the ki^, and laid the head of Crasstis at his 
feet. The Farthians welcomed it with acclamations 
of joy, and the attendants, by the king’s order, 
placed Sillaces at the table. Hereupon, Jason gaye 
one of the actors the habit of Pentheus, in which he 
had appeared, and putting on that of Agave, with the 
frantic air and all the enthusiasm of a Bacchanal, 
sung that part, where Agave presents the head of 
Pentheus upon her Thyrsus, fancying it to be that 
of a young lion — 

Well are oar toik repaid : On yonder monntaln 

We pierced the lordly lavage. 

Finding the company extremely delighted, he went 
on — 


The Chorut aika, ** Who gave the glorion blow 
Agaw aniwen, ** Mine, mine li the prise.** 

Pomaxmthres, who was sitting at the table, upon 
hearing this started up, and would have taken the 
bead from Jason, insisting that that part belonged to 
him, and not to the actor. The king, highly diverted, 
made Pomaxsethres the presents usual on such occa- 
sions, and rewarded Jason with a talent The ex^ 
pedition of Crassus was a real tragedy, and snob 
was the emdttmi*, or farce after it 
^ However the Divine Justice punished Orodes for 
his cruelty, and Surena for his p^ury. Orodes, 
envying the aloiy Surena had acquired, put hin^ .to 
death soon after. And that prince, having lost his 

• Exodiwn, io Its origiiial seiiie, dgiiiSed the enravdliig 
of the plot the cetMtropbe of atragedy i and it reiaiaod that 
•eoie among the Greeks. Bat when the Romm begao to act 
their light satirical pieces (of which they had always been 
very fisad) after their tiagedlcs, they applied the Imp to those 
pieces. ^ 
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son Psoorifs in a battle with the Romans, fell into a 
languishing disorder which turned to a dropsy. His 
second son Phraates took the opportunity to give 
him aconite. But finding the poison worked only 
upon the watery humour, and waA -carrying off tlie 
disease with it, he took a shorter method, and 
strangled him with his own hands 

* There have been more execrable characters, but there is 
not, perhaps, in the history of mankind, one more contemp- 
tible than that of Grassus. His niling passion was the most 
sordid lust of wealth, and the whole of his conduct,, political, 
popular, and military, was subservient to this. If at any time 
be nve into public mnoificence, it was with him no more than 
a h^ies of commerce. By thus treating the people, he was 
laying out his money in the purchase of provinces. When 
Syria fell to his lot, the transports he discovered sprung not 
from the great ambllion of carrying the Roman eagles over 
the east : they wore nothing more than the joy of a miser, 
when he stumbles npon a hidden treasure. Daisied with the 
prospect of barbarian gold, he grasped with eagerness a rom- 
mand for which he had no adequate capacity. We find* him 
embarrassed by the slightest dlmcnlties in his military opera- 
tions, and, when hii obstinacy would permit him, taking his 
measures from the advice of his lieutenants. We look with 
indignation on the Roman squadrons standing, by his dispis- 
sltions, as a mark for the Parthian archers, and incapable of 
acting either on the offensive or the defensive. The Romans 
eonld not be ignorant of the Parthian method of attacking 
and retreating, when they had before spent so much time In 
Armenia. The fame of their cavalry could not be unknown 
in a country where it was so much dreaded. It was, thera- 
fore, thd first business of the Roman general to avoid those 
coontries which might give them any advantage in the eques- 
trian action. But the hot scent of eastern treasure made hhn 
a dope even to the policy of the barbarians, and to arrive at 
fMs the nearest way, he sacrificed the lives of thirty **»^— *^ 
Romans. 
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NICIAS AND CRASSUS COMPARED. 

One of the first things that occurs in this comparisou 
is, that Nicias gained his wealth in a less exception- 
able manner than Crassus. The working of mines, 

S deed, does not seem very suitable to. a man of 
icias’s character, where the persons employed are 
commonly malefactors or barbarians, some of which 
work in fetters, till the damps and unwholesome air 
put an end to their being. — But it is comparati?ely 
an honourable pursuit, when put in parallel with get- 
ting an estate hy the confiscations of l^lla, or by 
buying houses in the midst of fires. Yet Crassus 
dealt as openly in these things as he did in a|;ri€ul- 
ture and usury. As to the other matters which he 
was censured for, and which he denied, namely, his 
making money of his vote in the senate, bis extort- 
ing it nom the allies, his overreaching silly women 
by flattery, and bb undertaking the defence of ill 
men; nouing like these things was ever imputed 
by Slander herself to Nicias. As to his wasting 
his money upon those who made a trade of impeach-r 
meats, to prevent their doing him any harm, it was . 
a oircumstanoe which expose him to ridicule ; and 
unworthy, perhaps, of the characters of Pericles 
and Aristides ; but necessary for him, who bad a 
timidity in bis nature. It was a thing which Lycur- 
gus the orator afterwards made a merit of to the 
people : when censured for having bought off one of 
these trading inforniers, ** 1 rejoioi^ said he, ** that 
after being so long employed u the administration, 
1 am discovered to have given money, and not taken 
it” 

As to their ei^nses, Nicias appears to h^e been 
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more public epinted iu hie. His offeringe to the 
gods, oud the games and tragedies with which he 
entertained the people, were so many proofs of noble 
and generous sentiments. It is true, all that Nbsias 
laid out in this manner, and, indeec^diis whole estate, 
amounted only to a small part of what Crassus ex- 
pended at once* in entertaining so many myriads of 
men, and supplying them with bread afterwards. 
But it wqiild be very strange to me, if there should 
be any one who does not perceive that this vice is 
nothing but an inequality and inconsistency of cha- 
racter; particularly when he sees men laying out 
that money in an honourable manner, which they 
have got dishonourably. So much with regard to 
their nches. 

If we consider their behaviour in the administra- 
tion, we shall not had in Nicias any instance of cun- 
ning, injustice, violence, or effrontery. On the con- 
trary, he suffered Alcibiades to impose upon him, 
and he was modest or rather timid in his applications 
to the people. Whereas Crassus, in turning from his 
friends to liis enemies, and back again if 1^ interest 
required it, is justly accused of an illiberal dupli- 
city. Nor could he deny that he used violence to 
attmn the consulship, when he hired ruffians to lay 
thehr hands upon Cato and Domitius. In the assem- 
bly that was held for the allotment of the proyinoes, 
many were wounded, and four citiaeos killed. Nay, 
Crassus himself struck a senator, named Ludns 
Anaalitts, who opposed his measures, upon the fsee 
with his &t (a drcumstance which escaped us in his 
life), and drovnjfeim out of the^^mm covered with 
blood. ^ * 

But if Crassus was too violent and tyiaimical in 
his proceedings, Nicias was as much ,too ffuAI. 
His poltrooii^ and mean submission to moat 
abandoned persons hi the state deserve the greitaet 
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reproach. Besides, Crassus showed some magna- 
nimity and dignity of sentiment, in contending, not 
with such wretches as Cleon and Hyperbolus, but 
with the glory of Cesar, and the three triumphs of 
Pompey. In fact, he maintained the dispute well 
with them for power, and in the high honour of the 
censorship he was even beyond Pompey. For he 
who wants to stand at the helm, should not consider 
what may expose him to envy, but what is great and 
glorious, and may by its lustre force envj^ speak 
behind. But if security and repose are to be con- 
sulted above all things ; if you are afraid of Alci- 
biades upon the rostrum of the Lacedaemonians at 

S los, and of Perdiccas in Thrace, then surely, 
sias, Athens is wide enough to afford you a comer 
to retire to, where you may weave yourself the soft 
crown of traoouillity ; as some of the philosophers 
express it. Tne love Nidas had for peace was, in* 
deed, a divine attachment, and his endeavours, during 
his whole administration, to put an end to the war 
were worthy of the Grecian humanity. This alone 
places him in so honourable a light, that Crassus 
could not have been compared wi£ him, though he 
had made the Caspian sea or the Indian ocean the 
boundary of the Roman empire. 

Nevertheless, in a commonwealth which retains 
any sentiments of virtue, lie who has the lead shoiM 
not give place for a moment to persons of no prinff 
pie ; be should mtmst no eba^e with those wlio 
want capacity, nor place any confidenoe in thoie 
who want honour. And Nimas certainly did this 
in rawma Clean to the command of the army, a aMui' 
who had nothing to recommend hig|fciit his immi* 
deocsaad bis bawling In die rostntfff On the omer 
htyldf 1 do not oonmiend Crassus for advancing to 
aollQa»}|n the war with Spaitacua, with more expe* 
ditHta than pnidenee; tlmji^ hia ambitiim h|d tM 
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mriTitj ihat be wts afraid Pompey would coma 
Rad Ids laurels from him, as Mummius had 

done from Metellus at Corinth. But the conduct of 
Nicias was very absurd and mean spirited. He 
would not give up to his enemy the honour and trust 
of commander in chief while he^Could execute that 
charge with ease, and had good hopes of success ; 
but as soon as he saw it attended with great danger, 
he was willing to secure himself, though he exposed 
the public by it. It was not thus Themistodes be- 
haved in the Persian war. To prevent the advance- 
ment of a man to the command who had neither 
capacity nor principle, which he knew* must have 
been the ruin of his country, he prevailed with him 
^ a sum of money to g^ve up his pretensions. And 
C;ato stood for the tribuneship, when he saw it 
would involve him in the neatest trouble and dan- 
ger. On the contrary, ^cias was willing enough 
to be general, when he had only to go against 
Minoa, Cythera, or the poor Melians ; but if 'there 
was occasion to fight with the Lacedemonians, he 
putoflf his armour, and intrusted the ships, the men, 
the warlike stores, in short the entire direction of a 
war which required the most consummate prudence 
and experience, to the ignorance and rashness of 
Cleon, in which he was not only unjust to himself and 
his own honour, but to the welfiure and safety of his 
country. This made the Adienians send him after- 
wards, contrary to bis inclination, against Syracuse. 
They thought it was not a conviction of the impio- 
babilily of snocess, but a regard to hb own ease 
and a want of spirit, which made him wUUng to 
depme them V tne conquest of Sicilv. 

neie is, hoover, thugreatproor of his integrity, 
that though he was perpetually against war, and 
always declined the command, yet they fruM Ml 
to appoint him to it as the ablest and. IwgiMial 
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they had. But Crassus, though he was for **hver 
aiming at suoh a chatge, uever gained one except in 
the war with the gladuators ; and that only because 
Pompey, Metellus, and both the Lucullu^’s* were 
absent. This is the more remarkable, because Cras- 
sus was arrived at a high degree of authority and 
power. But, it seems, his best friends thought him 
(as the comic poet expresses it) 

In all trades skiird, except the trade of war. 

However this knowledge of his talents availed the 
Bomans but little ; his ambition never let them rest, 
till they .assigned him a province. The Athenians 
employed Nicias against bis inclination; and it wgs 
against the inclination of the Romans that Crassus 
led them out. Crassus involved his country in mis- 
fortunes : but the misfortunes of Nicias were owing 
to his country. 

Nevertheless, in this respect, it is easier to com- 
mend Nicias than to blame Crassus. The capacity 
and skill of the former as a general krat him from 
being drawn away with the vain hopes ofbis country- 
men, and he declared from the 6rst that Sidfy could 
not be conquered: the latter called out the Romans 
to the Parthian war, as an easy uDdertakiD|f« In 
this he found himself sadly deceived ; yet hu aim 
was great. While Ctesar was subduing the weM, 
the Ganb, the Germans, and Britain, be attempted 
to penetrate to the Indian ocean on the east, and 
to conquer all Asia; things which Pompey and 
Lnodltte woidd have efiected if they had bien aUe. 
But though ihm wens bodi engaged in the same de- 
aiepa, and made the aame atten^ with Craanua, 
timrcharactera alood unimpeaefaed bodi ae to mode- 
ralkmmidprobily. If Cimns was opposed by one 
of the tribi^ In Ua Fhiddan oxpedmon, Poa^ey 
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wasi|pp06e4 by the senate when he g:ot Asia for his 
province. And when Caesar had routed three hun- 
dred thousand Germans, Cato voted that he should 
be given up to that injured people, to atone for the 
violation of the peace. But B^man people, 
paying no regard to Cato, ordered a thanksgiving to 
the gods, for fifteen days, and thought themselves 
happy in the advantage gained. In what raptures 
then would they h*ave been, ^d for how many days 
would they have ofiercd sacrifices, if Crassus could 
have sent them an account from Babylon, that be 
was victorious; and if he had proceeded from thence 
through Media, Persia, Hyrcania, Susa, and Bac- 
tria, and reduced them to the form of l^man pro- 
vinces.' For, according to Euripides, if justice must 
be violated, and men cannot sit down (^uiet and 
contented with their present possessions, it should 
not be for taking the small town of Scandia, or 
razing such a castle as Mende ; nor yet for going in 
chase of the fugitive Eginitm, who, like birds, have 
retired to another country: the price of injustice 
should be high ; so sacred a thing as right should 
not be invaded for a trifling consideration, for that 
would be treating it with contempt indeed. In fact, 
they who commend Alexander's expedition, and 
decry that of Crassus, judge of actions only by tibe 
event 

As to their military performances, several of 
Nicias’s are very considerable. He gained many 
battles, and was very near taking Syracuse. Koir 
were all his miscarriages so many errors; but they 
were to be imputed partly to his ill healUi, andjiuHly 
to the envy of hir countrymen at home. Cni 'te 
other hand, Crassus commilted so many emts lliat 
Fortune had no opTOitanity to show him aayftKfour* 
wherefore we neM not so much wonder, tto the 
Patthian pow« got the better of bis moapaei^, ae 
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that hia incapacity prevailed over the goodfdttine of 
Rome. 

As one of them paid the greatest attention to divi- 
nation, and the other entirely disregarded it, and 
yet both perished alike, it is hard to say whether the 
observation of omens is a salutary thing or not. 
Nevertheless, to err on the side of religion, out of 
regard to ancient and received opinions, is a more 
pardonable thing, than to err through obstinacy and 
presumption. 

Crassus, however, was not so reproachable in bis 
exit. He did not surrender himself, or submit to be 
bound, nor was he deluded with vain hopes ; but in 
yielding to the instances of his friends he met his 
fate, and fell a victim to the perfidy and injustice of 
the barbarians. Whereas Nicias, from a mean and 
unmanly fondness for life, put himself in the enemy's 
hands, by which means ne came to a baser and 
more dishonourable end. 


SERTORIUS. 


It is not at all astonishing that Fortune, in the variety 
of her motions through a course of numberless ages, 
happens often to hit upon the same point, and to 
pr^uce events perfectly similar. For, if die bub- 
oer of events be infinite. Fortune may easily finroish 
heiaelf with parallels Jn such abnndanoe or matter: 
If their number be limited, there must neceeaaiity be 
a return of the same occurrences, when the whele u 
mm though. 

Seme ueie are who take a pleasure in oolleette 
diose accidents and adventures they have met Win 

VOL. V. o 
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ia history or conversation, which have such a 
^araSlenstical likeness, as to appear the effects of 
reason and foresight. For example, there were two 
eminent persons of the name of Attis**, the one a 
Syrian, tne other an Arcadian, wlm wSre both killed 
by a boar. There were two Acteons, one of which 
was torn in pieces by his dogs, and the other by his 
lovers f. Of the two Scipios, one conquered Car- 
thage, and the other demolished it. Troy was taken 
three times ; the first time by Hercules, on account 
of Laomedon’s horses ; the second time by Agamem- 
non, through means of the wooden horse t; we third 
by Charidemus, a horse happening to stand in the 
way, and hindering the Trojans ffom shutting the 
gates so quickly as they should have done. There 
are two cities that bear the names of the most odori- 
ferous plants, and Smyrna, Violet and Myrrh, 
and Homer is said to have been bom in the one, 
and to have died in the other. To these instances 


* Paowniai, in hit Achaici, mentioni one Attii or Actei, 
the ion of Calani the Phrygian, who introdnced the wonhip 
of the mother of the godi among the Lydians. He was him- 
self under a natural incapacity of having children, and there- 
fore he might possibly be the first who proposed that all the 
priests of that goddess should be eunuchs. Pauianias adds, 
that Jupiter, displeased at bis being so great a favourite with 
her, sent a boar, which ravaged the fields and slew Aitis, as 
well as many of the Lydians. We know oof hing of any other 


f f Acteon the son of Aristemns, was tom in pieces by hb 
own dogs, and Acteoa the son of Melissus by the Ba^ladm. 
See the fidmliast upon ApoHoniiis, Book iv. 

t Thosare all wooden iastanees of events being midar the 
gallanDe of an Intelligent bring. Way, they areeaeh paerL 
liCici m Mbnnf ulmtf scarce ever gave into. 

f iame tnppoie foi to have been an bland rather than a 
tows* Bat If it was an island, them might be a town la It 
of Iho mme name, which was often the ease in the Check 
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vre vm tikl, that some of the generals who have 
been the greatest warriors, and hare oertrii their 
capacity for stratagem in ^e most sneocetfnl man- 
ner, have had but one eye ; 1 mean Philip, Anti- 
gonus, Hannibal, and Sertorios, whose life we are 
now going to write. A man whose conduct, with 
respect to women, was preferable to that of Philip, 
who was more faithful to his friends than Antigonus, 
and more humane to his enemies than Hannibal ; 
but, though he was inferior to none of them in capa- 
citv, he fell short of them all in success. Fortune, 
indeed, was ever more cruel to him than his most 
inveterate and avowed enemies; yet he showed him- 
self a match for Metellus in eiperience, for Pompey 
in noble daring, for Sylla in his victories, nay, for 
the whole Roman people in power; and was all the 
while an exile and a soioumer among barbarians. 

The Grecian general who, we think, most resem- 
bles him, is Eumenes of Cardia*. Both’ of them 
excelled in point of generalship ; in all the art of 
stratagem, as well as courage. Roth were banished 
their own countries, uid commanded armies in 
others. And both had to contend with Fortune, 
who persecuted them so violently, that at last they 
were assassinated through the treachery of those very 
persons whom they had often led to victory. 

Quintus SertoriuB was of a respectable family in 
the town of Nursia, and coun^ of the Sabiim. 
Having lostfais father when a child, be had aliheral 
edncalion given him bv hb mother, whom on that 
account he always lovea with the greatest tenderness. 
Her name was Rhea. He was sufficiently qualided 
to speak in a court of justice; and by lim nhWtiee 
that way gained some interest, when hot a fpath* 
in Rome itself. But his greater talents fim the 


^ Is the Thraeise 
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tamp» and his suceess as a soldier, turned his am- 

4lition into that channel. 

He made his first campaign under Caepio*, when 
llie Cimbri and Teutones broke into Gaul. The 
Romans fought a battle, in wh|gh their behaviour 
was but indiSerent, and foey were put to the rout. 
On this occasion Sertorius lost his horse, and receiv* 
ed many wounds himself, yet he swam the river 
Rhone, armed as he was with hb breastplate and 
shield, in spite of the violence of the torrent. Such 
was his strength of body, and so much had he im- 
proved that strength by exercise. 

The same enemy came on a second time, with 
such prodigious numbers, and such dreadful menaces, 
that k was difficult to prevail with a Roman to keep 
his post, or to obey his general. Marius had then 
the command, and Sertorius offered his service to go 
as a spy, and bring Urn an account of the enemy. 
For this purpose he took a Gaulish habit, and having 
learned as much of the lanmage as might suffibe for 
common address, he mingled with the barbarians. 
When be had seen and heard enough to let him into 
the measures they were taking, he returned to 
Marius, who honoured him with the esUdilisbed re- 
wards of valour; and, during that whole war, he 
gave such proofs of Us courage and cap^ty, as 
raised him to distinction, and perfectly giuned him 
the oonddence of his general. 

After the war with the Cimbri and Teutogesi he 
was sent as a legion^ tribune, under Didiais ialo 
Spain, and took up hb winter quarters in Gastiilot* 

t 

• la thspiieteSleitltitSc^f but two neopicriplieive 
m And |t certainly n/mg Q. ServiUm w||o, 

wUb Aa coMSl Cn. Malliui, wai defeated by tbe Cmbii, in 
Uw foortb year of the boadred and •lxty<elghth olymatad, a 
beadnd and tbrae yean before tbe Chriitiaa wrtu 

A tows of New Csidlc» os tbs cosiinei of Andalaria. 
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« oiqr of the Celtiberiani. The BOldieit, linog; in 
great plenty, behaved in an insolent and disorderly 
manner, and commonly drank to intozioation. The 
barbarians seeing this, held them in contempt ; and 
one night having got assistance from their nei^bours 
the Gyrisoenians*, they entered the houses where 
they were quartered, and put them to the sword. 
SertoriuB, with a few more, havinn found means to 
escape sallied out and collected all that he had got 
out of the hands of the barbarians. Then he march- 
ed round the town, and finding the gate open at 
which the Gyriscenians had been privately admitted, 
he entered ; but took care not to oomnut the same 
error .they had done. He placed a guard there, 
made himself master of all the quarters of the town, 
and slew all the inhabitants who were able to bear 
arms. After this execution, be ordered his soldiers 
to lay aside their own arms and clothes, and take 
those of the barbarians, and to follow him in that 
form to the city of the Gyriscenians. The people, 
deceived Iw the suits of imnour and habits they were 
acquainted with, opened their gates, and sallied 
forth, in expectation of meeting their friends and 
fellow-cituens in all the joy of success. The conse- 
quence of which was, that the greatest part of them 
were cut in pieces at the gates; the rest surrendered, 
and were sold as slaves. 

By this mancBuvre, the name of Sertorius became 
famous m Spain ; and npon bis return to Borne, he 
was appdinMqusBstor in the Cisalpine Gaal. That 
appointment was a very seasonable one; for the 
Marian war soon breaking out, nad Sertorius being 
employed to levy troops and to pmvide anas, Im 
proceeded in that commission with snob expe^tion 

* The GyriMBBiSlw being a people whew we know eothliw 
of, it hnt been coniectarra that we CUMld remi OrWaai. 
IWOriMBMwereOrtbM dbirici. CoeCellitlnk 

G S 
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and activity, that, while effeminacy and supinenesn 
were spreading among the rest of the Roman youth, 
he was considered as a man of spirit and enterprise. 

Nor did his martial intrepidity abate, when he 
arrived at the degree of general. ^JElis personal ex- 
ploits were still great, and he faced danger in the 
most fea^ss manner ; in consequence of which he 
had one of his eyes struck out. This, however, he 
always gloried in. He said, others, did not always 
carry about with them the honourable badges of their 
valour, but sometimes laid aside their chains, their 
truncheons, and coronets ; while he had perpetually 
the evidences of his bravery about him, and those 
who saw his misfortune, at toe same time beheld his 
courage. The people, too, treated him with the 
highest respect. When he entered the theatre, they 
received him with the loudest plaudits and acclama- 
tions; an honour which officers distinguished for 
their age and achievements did not easily obtain. « 

Yet when he stood for the office of tnbune of the 
people, he lost it through the opposition of Sylla’s , 
taction ; which was the chief cause of his perpetual 
enmity amnst Sylla. When Marius was over- 
powered by Sylla, and fled for his life, and Sylla 
was gone to carry on the war against Mithridates, 
Octavius, one of the consuls, remained in Sylla’s 
interest ; but Cinna, the other consul, whose temper 
was restless and seditious, endeavoured to revive 
the sulking faction of Marius. Sertorius joined the 
latter; the rather because he perceived that Octa- 
vius did not act with vigour, and that he di^usted 
the fiiends of Marius. 

Some time afler, a great battle was fought by the 
consuls in the formn, in which Octavius was victo- 
rioQS, and Cinna and Sertorius having lost not much 
less ffian ten 0MHisandmeii» were forced to flv. Bnt». 
as then was a number or troops scattered up and 
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down in Italy, they gained them by promius, and 
with that addition found themselres able to make 
head against Octavius ap^n. At the same time 
Marius arrived from Africa, and offered to range 
himself under the banners of Ginna, as a private 
man under the consul. The officers were of opinion 
that they ought to receive him; only Sertorius op- 
posed it. nhether it was that he thought Ginna 
would not pay so much attention to him, when he 
had a man of so much greater name, as a general, 
in bis army ; or whether he feared, the cruelty of 
Marius would throw all their affairs into confusion 
again ; as he indulged bis resentments without any 
regard to justice or moderation whenever he had the 
advantage. He remonstrated, that as they were 
already superior to the enemy, they had not mudi 
left to do ; but if they admitted Marius among them, 
he would rob them of all the honour and the power 
at the same time, for he could not endure an asso- 
ciate in command, and was treacherous in every 
thine where bis own interest was concerned. 

Ginna answered, that the sentiments of ffertorlas 
were perfectly rieht, but that he was ashamed, and 
indeea knew not how to reject Marius, when lie bul 
invited him to take a part in the direction of affairs. 
Sertorius replied, ** I imagined that Marius had 
come of his own accord into Italy, and pointed onC 
to yon what in that case was most expedient for yon 
to do: but, as he came upon your invitation, yon 
should not have deliberated* a moment whether he 
was to be admitted or not You should have le* 
ceived him immediately. True honour leaves no 
room for doubt and hesitation.’’ 

Ginna then sent for Marins ; and the forces being' 
divided into thiee parts, each of these three grant 
eIBcers had a oontinand. When the war was oner* 
• Qiii delihenst dMcIvenmt. Tacit. 
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Cinoa aad Marius gave into everv kind of insolence 
and croelty. Sertorius alone neimer put any man to 
death to glut his own revenge, nor committed any 
other outn^ : on the contrary, he reproached Ma- 
rius with his savage proceedmgs, Ind applying to 
Ginna in private, prevailed with him to make a more 
moderate use of his power. At last, finding that 
the slaves, whom Marius had admitted his fellow 
soldiers, and afterwards employed as the guards of 
his tyranny*, were a strong and numerous body; 
and that, partly by order or permission of Marius, 
partly by their native ferocity, they proceeded to the 
greatest excesses, killing their masters, abusing their 
mistresses, and violating the children ; he conduded, 
that these outrages were insupportable, and shot 
them all with arrows in their camp, though their 
number was net less than four thousand. 

After the death of Marius, the assassination of 
Cinna that followed it, and the appointment of young 
Marins to the consulship, contraiy to the will of Ser- 
torius and the laws or Rome, Garbo, Scipo, and 
Korbanus carried on the war against Sylla, now re- 
turned to Italy, but without any success. For some- 
times the officers behaved in a mean and dastardly 
manner, and sometimes the troops deserted in large 
bodies. In this case Sertorius began to think ms 
presence of na importance, as be saw their effidrs 
under a miserable direction, and that persons of the 
least understanding had moat power. He was the 
mom confirmed in thu opinion, when SyUa, encamp- 
ed near Scipio, and amusing him with caresses, under 
pietance of an approaching peMe, was all the while 
Cbmpting hif treops. SmrhMius advertised Sdpb 
of It sevmal times, and told him what the event 
wmdd be, W he never listened to him. 

Then giving up Home for loet, he retired with the 
• The RenBuMi. 
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utmoBt expedition, into Spain; hoping, if he could 
get the goverament there into his hands, to be able 
to afford protection to such of his friends as might 
be beaten in Italy. He met with dreadful storms 
on his way, and when he came to the mountains ad- 
joining to Spain, the barbarians insisted that he should 
pay toll, and purchase his passage oTer them. Those 
that attended him were fired with indignation, and 
thought it an insufferable thing for a Roman procon- 
sul to pay toll to such a crew of barbarians. Bat 
he made light of the seeming disgrace, and said, 
** ^me was the thing he purchased, than which no- 
thing in the world could be more precious to a man 
engaged in great attempts.” He therefore satisfied 
the &mands of the mountaineers, and passed OFer 
into Spain without losing a moment. 

He found the country very populous, and abound- 
ing in youtli fit for war, but at the same time the 
people, oppressed by the aTarice and rapacity of 
Cprmer governors, were ill disposed towards any Ro- 
man TOvermnent whatever. To remove this aver- 
sion, he tried to gain the better sort by his affable 
and obliging manner, and the populace by lowering 
the taxes. But his excuring them from providing 
garters for the soldiers was the most agreenble 
measure. For he ordered his men to pass the win- 
ter in tents without the walls, apd be set them the 
example. He did not, however, place his whole de- 
pendmioe upon dm attacbment of the barbarians. 
Whatever Romans had settled there, and wens it 
to^bear lurms, he incorporated with his troopa; he 
provided sueh a variete of wariike m achaw i ^ .and 
onilt soch a number of shipe, aa kept tbe chsah m 
awe: and tkoogk Jite address was mild aadgmulaiii 
pmme, he made himself formidable by hie | 

' ms for war. 

Aa aoon as he was iaformad that Sylla had i 
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hhnself master of Rome, and tl^at the faction of 
Marius and Garbo was entirely suppressed, he con* 
eluded that an army would soon oe sent against 
him under the conduct of an able general. For this 
reason he sent Julius SaUnator, six thousand 
foot, to block up the passes of the Pyrenees. In a 
Kttle time Cains Annius arrived on the part of SyUa ; 
and seeing it impossible to dislodge Salinator^ be 
sat down at the f^t of the mountain, not knowing 
how to proceed. While he was in this perplexity, 
one Catpurnius, surnamed Lenarius, assassinated 
Salinator, and his troops thereupon quitting the Py- 
renees, Annius passea them, easilv repulsing wj^ 
his mat army the few that opposed him. Sertoi^us, 
not Ming in a condition to dve him battle, retired 
with three thousand men to New Carthage; where 
he embarked, and crossed over to Africa. The 
Maurusian coast was the land he touched upon; 
and his men wing on ^ore there to water, ana not 
being upon Sieir guard, &e barbarians fell uppn 
them, and killed a considerable number ; so that he 
was forced to make back for Spain. He found the 
coasts guarded, and that it was impracticable to 
make descent t^re; but having met with some ves- 
sels of Cilician pirates, he persuaded them to job 
him, and made bs bnding gm b the Isle of Fititt- 
sa*, foidire his way throu^ the guards wbch An- 
nius had pboed tfiere. 

Span nftei: Annius made his appearance with a 
nnmesMiU fleet, on board of whbn were five thou- 
sand men* Sertorius ventured to engage Um; 
tbon^ Me vnesels tvere small, and made rather for 
swill saBbi Ihqn strength. Butavblentwesi*wbd 
weed such a storm, that the greatest 
pWlMleitMins’s diips, bebg too tight to bear up 
agdwt 14 were driven upon the rooky shore. 8o^ 
« New Ms. 
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loriua himself wa8 piBrented by (he storm from 
making his way at sm, and by the enemy from land- 
ing ; so that he was tossed about by the wares for 
ten days together, and at last escaped with great 
difficulty. 

At length the wind abated, and he ran in among 
some scattered islands in that quarter. There he 
landed ; but finding they were without water, he put 
to sea again, crossed the Straits of Gades, and keep- 
ing to the right, landed a little above the mouth of 
the river Bctis, which running through a large track 
to discharge itself in the Atlantic Ocean, gives mme 
to all that part of Spain through which it passes 
There he. found some mariners lately arrived kom 
the Atlantic Islands f* These are two in number, 
separated only bv a narrow channel, and are at the 
distance of four hundred leuuesj from the Afrtcan 
coast. They are called foe Jmliiimte isfoiub. Bain 
seldom falls there, and when it does, it falls mode- 
rately ; but they aenerally have soft bieeies, which 
scatter such rich mws, tliat foe soil is not only good 
for Sawing and plantinf^, but sTOOtaneously produces 
the most excellent fruits, and those in such abuiK 
dance, that foe inhabitants have nothing more to do 
than to indulge themselves in foe eqjoymentof ease. 
The air is always pleasant and salubrious, throng 
the hanj^ tompora&ire oi the seasons, and their m- 
sensibie transition into eaeh ofoer. For foe noith 
and eaalwinds which blow from our eonlinaitt^ in 
the immanae frack foey have to pasi» are difobiilid 
andlost: white the sea winds^tmd is, thesonti-iMMl 
foe west, bring with foam from the ooemi dightsiMl 
gcnde showers, but oftener onty n ffsftsihteg mgil 
ture, which imperoeptibly s c a tter s ptep^ on ^Mr 
ptetes.- So font it is generally helterod, even es|sig 

• JMfBff,asw^sMHi«. f TheOssiiCi. 

X Is the erigisal, Urn ttesi ssrf 
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the barbarians, that these aie the ^sian Fields; 
and the seats of the blessed, 'vdiich Homer has de- 
scribed in all the charms of verse*. 

^rtorius hearing these wonders, conceived a 
strong desire to fix himself in thodh* islands, where 
he might live in perfect tranquillity, at a distance 
frbm the evils of tyranny and war. The Cilicians, 
who wanted neither peace nor repose, but riches and 
spoils, no sooner perceived this, than they bore away 
for Africa, to restore Ascalis the son of Iphtha to 
throne of Mauritania. Sertorius, far from pnving 
himself up to despair, resolved to go and assist the 
people who were at war with Ascalis, in orddr to 
open to his troops another prospect in this ne# ee»- 
ployment, and to prevent tneir relinquishing him for 
want of support. His arrival was very acceptaible 
to the Moon, and be soon beat Ascalis in a pitdlied 
battle : after which he besieged him in the place Aa 
which he retired. 

Hereupon, Sylla interposed, and sent PacoiimDS 
with a considerable force to the assistance of AsealhL 
Sertorius meeting him in the field, defeated antfkill- 
ed him ; and having incorporated his troops with his 
own, assaulted and took the cito of Tingist* whither 
Ascalis and his brothers had fled for refuge^r The 
Africans tell us, the body of Antsus lies thm; and 
Sertorius, not giving credit to what the bwharisas 
related of his gigantic ripe, opened his tomo ibr sar 
tisfactbn. But how great was his surprisok wten 
(according to the account We have of it) he hahrlll h 
body sixty cubits long. He immediately clhMd 
•acnflces, and closed up the tomb; whia added 
to the respeht aad r^utation it had balbia. 

♦ Odjfa IV. 

f Is ihe text Tiogem, Stnbo Iclli ui, the bsiharisM cril 
it 21% e, that Artenidunu gives U the onse of IlM, ud 
EraUMthesei that of Lino. 
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The people of Tm^Hvels^ TOBt after the death of 
AntaMis, Uerculeswok bis widow Ting^a to his bed, 
and had by her a son named Sophax, who reiraed 
over that country, and founded a city to which he 
gave his mother's name. TIvey add, that Diodorus^ 
uie son of Sophax, subdued many African nations 
with an army of Greeks, which be raised out of the 
colonies of Olbians and Myceneans settled here by 
Hercules. These particulars we mention for the 
sake of Juba, the best of all royal historians ; for he 
is said to have been a descendant of Sopbaz and 
Diodorus, the son and grandson of Hercules. 

Sertorius having thus cleared the field, did no 
8ort#f harm to those who surrendered themselves 
or placed a confidence in him. He restored them 
Ibsir possessions and cities, and put the TOvemment 
in Hieir hands again ; taking notmng for nimself but 
wtet they voluntarily offers him. 

' .As he was deliberating which way he should next 
tii^*bis arms, the loisitanians sent ambassadors to 
ihrite him to take the command among them. For 
they wanted a general of his reputafion and experi- 
ence^ to support them agunst tne terror of the Ro- 
man eagles ; and he was the only one on whose 
charfo^ and firmness thev could property depend4 
he is said to have been proof almost tbs im- 
p a t il i p i s both of pleasure andfear ; intrepid in time 
ofdaiq^, and not too hm^ elated with more pros- 
Msoasfinrtune ; in any nW and sudden attempt as 
idartn||ias anjr general otbis tune, and when ait and 
« IfeeBtitsvaaoe, as well as despatch, was n eces s my for 
,teisiwg>a past or securing a strong hold, one of the 
gieatest masters ofstrategem in the worid; noble 
and merous in rewardiiig great aotioBs, and in 
pimishing offences very moderate. 

It b true his treatment of the Spaaiah faoalagas in 
the latter part of his life, which bora sndt strong 

VOli. V. H 
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marks of cruelty end BeYen||e» seems to argue that 
the clemen<^ he showed berorS) was not a real vir- 
tue in huDy but only a pretended one, taken up to 
suit hu occasions. 1 think, indeed, that the virtue 
which is smcere, and founded fpon reason, can 
never be so conquered by any stroke whatever, as 
to give place to the opposite vice. Y et dispositions 
naturally humane ana good« by great and unde- 
served calamities, may possibly be soured a little, 
and the man may change with his fortune. This, 1 
am persuaded, was the case of Sertoiius ; when for- 
tune forsook 1^, his disposition was sharpened by 
disappointment, and he beoame severe to tnose^who 
mured or betrayed him. 

At present, having accepted the invitation to Lu- 
sitania, he took bis voyage from Africa thither. 
Upon his arrival he was invested with full authoem 
as general, and levied forces, with which he redt^d 
the neif^ibourii^ provinces. Numbers voluntsxily 
came over to him, on account of his reputation for 
demen<^ as well as the vigour of his wooeediagBii, 
And to these advantages he added artinoe to amuse 
and gain the people. 

Tmit of the hind was none of the least*. Spanns, 
a countryman who lived in those parts, happening 
to ftdl in with a hind yMtk had newly yeanea, and 
which was flying from the hunters, fiu|ed in his at- 
tempt to take her; but charmed with the uncommea 
cdoar of the flswn, which eras a perfect whiCB,ihe 
pursued and took it , By good fortune SeitoriatiNl 
mscampinthatneighboarliood; and wlmtsii^flfa 
hmaijkt to him taken in hunting, or of the produa- 
tiqnsofthe field, he received wm jdeasnre, sad vs- 
turned die civility with intereat The oonntiymasi 
went and ofiered him thefiswn. He leeeived Han 


Serteriw tod Iceraed tbsM ariB of MsriSi. 
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)>re8ent like the feetjt and at firet took no extraor- 
dinary notice of it. Bdt in time it became ao tractable 
and fond of him, that it would come when he called, 
follow him wherever he went, and learned to bear 
the hurry and tumult of the camp. By little and 
little he brought the people to believe there wae 
|K>mething sacred and mysterious in the afimir ; giv- 
ing it out that the fawn was a gift from Diana, and 
that it discovered to him many important secrets. 
For he knew the natural power of superstition over 
the minds of the barbarians. In pursuance of bis 
> seheme, when the enemy was making a private 
eruption into the country under his command, or 
persiadiqg some city to revoH, he pretended Ih# 
mwn had appeared to him in a dream, and warned 
him to have his forces ready. And if he had ialel- 
ligenoe of some victory gained by his officers, he 
used to conceal the messenger, and produce the 
fawn^CSowned with flowers for its good tidings ; bid- 
dingthe people rejoice and saorifioe to the gods, on 
aocoent hi some news they would soon hear. 

By this invention he made them so tractable that 
they obeyed his orders in every thing without hesi- 
talioo, no longer considering themselves as under 
the conduct of a stranger, but the immediate direction 
of heaven. And the astonishing increase of hie 
power, hx beyond all they could rationally expeet, 
oenfirmed them in that pesenusion. For, with two 
tbousend sut hundred msb, whom hecall^ Eomane 
(tbengh among them thele were seven hundred Afti- 
c«eb iAd came over with him) and an additkm ef 
foar ffiousend light-enned Imtaniane and aeven 
hundred horse, Im carried on the war egainil four 
Bomun genends, w^ hud a hundred end 
thonsend foot, aix thourand horse, two thonseni 
archem and slingers, and cities without numbsr un* 
der their ncmmuiid; thongh el Bret halmd tws u qr 
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oaly. Nevertheless, with eo trifling a force, 
and such small beginnings, he eubdOed several great 
nations, and took many cities. Of the generals that 
opposed him, he beat Cotta at sea in the Straits 
over against Mellaria; he defeatfjd Phidius* who 
had the chief command in Bastica, and killed four 
thousand Romans upon the banks of the Bstis. By 
his qusBstor he beat Domitius and Lucius Manlius, 
proconsul of the other Spain ; he likewise slew Tbo- 
raniust* one of the officers sent against him by Me- 
tellus, together with his whole army. Nay, Metd- 
lus himself, a general of as great reputation as any 
tlm Romans then had, was entangled by him in such 
difficulties, and reduced to such extremities, that he 
was forced to call in Lucius Lojlius from Gallia 
Narbonensis to his assistance, andPompey the Qvtmi 
was sent with another army from Rome with tbe^ut- 
most expedition. For Metellus knew not what,aiea- 
iures to take against so daring an enemy, who was 
continually harassing him, and yet would not pome 
to a pitchra battle, and who, by the lightness a^d 
activity of the Spanish troops, turned himself into all 
manner of forms. He was sufficiently skilled, in- 
deed, in set battles, and he commanded a Arm heavy- 
armed ufan^, which knew how to repulse and bear 
down any thing that would make head ageiost them, 
but had no experience in climbing mountains, or na- 
pacitgr to-vie in flying and pursuing men as swiflhua 
the wind ; nor oonldhis troops bear banger, eat any 
thing undressed, or lie upon the ground vraontteisniu 
like those of Sertorius. Besides, Metellus wns npw 


t Xylapder hsi it which h agreeable (o snne ouh 

.Mcripti I CrUHeriut, oppo coqjectare only, reads It 
Tmlniheni, In hbSnppItHBient to'LlVy (zc. M.)cani fhti geiif- 
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advanced in ^arc, and after hit many campa^s 
and long service, had be|Bn to indulge himsmf in a 
more delicate way of living: whereas Sertoruii 
was in the vigour of his full of spirits, and Mt 
broughtstrength and activity to the matest peiMIvi 
by exercise and abstemiousness. He neverhmf^jltt 
in wine, even when he had nothing else to do ; and 
he had accustomed himself to bear labour and fa- 
tigue, to make long marches, and pass many Bidk 
cessive nights without sleep, thoiip;h supported A 
the while with mean and slender diet. "By bestow- 
ing his leisure on hunting and traversing all the 
country for game, he had gained such a knowledge 
of the impracticable as well as open parts of it, that 
when he wanted to fly, he found, no manner of difi- 
culty in it; and if he had occasion to fmne or sur- 
round the enemy, he could execnte it with ease. 

Hence it was that M etellus, in being prevented 
from coming to any regular action, sufieM all the in- 
conveniences of a deteat ; and l^rtorius gained as 
much by flying as he could have done by cononer- 
ing and pursuing. For he cut his adversary ofFmim 
water, and prevented his foraging. If the Romans 
bem to march, he was on the wing to harass thsas t 
and if thfw sat still, he galled them in such a man* 
ner, that they were forced to quit their post. If they 
invested a town, he was soon upon tnem, and hy 
cutting off their convoys, ash were besieged the be- 
stegsrs: insomuch, that tiny began to give up the 
nond^ and to call upon Metwus to aoo^ the chal- 
leage that Sertoiius had given ; insistiBg that gO- 
aetal should fight with general, and Roman inth 
Roman ; and when he declined it, they lidioiilaA. 
and abttmd him. Metellns only langhed at tfamn/ 
and he did perfectly right; for, as ThosphrsetUi 
says, << A general should die like a general, and iot 
lihn a oommon soldier*’^ 

h2 
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He found that the Langobritae were very ser^ee- 
itde to Sertorius, and perceived, at the same time, 
iiaX he might soon bang them to surrender for want 
(of^^teT ; for they had but one well in the city, and 
l|A>Memy might immediately maMb> himself master 
m tim springs in the suburbs, and under the waUs. 
He toerefore advanced against the town ; but Con- 
cluding he should take it within two days, he ordered 

£ 1 troops to take only five days provisions with 
em. but Sertorius gave the people speedy assist- 
ance. He got two thousand skins, and filled them 
with water, promising a good reward for the care 
pf each vessel or skin. A number of Spaniards and 
Moors offered their service on this occasion; and 
having selected the strongest andeiwiftest of them, 
he sent them along the mountains, with orders, when 
they delivered these vessels, to take all useless per* 
sons out of the town, that the water might be fully 
sufficient for the rest during the whole course a£ the 


siege. 

When Metellus was informed of this mancsovre, 
he was greatly conceroed at it; ^and as bis provi- 
sions began to fail, (le sent out ^Aquilius with six 
thgHsand men to collect fresh supplies. Serto- 
lins, who had early intelligence of it, laid an am- 
bush for Aquilius, and upon his return, three thou- 
sand men, who were placed in the shady channel of 
a brook for the purpose, rose up and attacked htm 
in the rear. At the same time Sertonus himself. 


charged him in front, killed a considerable pqj«ha« 
of his party, and took the rest prisoners. Aqmlins 

& back to Metellus, but with the loss both of his 
n and his nrms ; whereupon Metettua vetired 
vtttiidiamoe, gready insulted jmd lidfandsd by the 
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tltem still more was, 41181 he armed them in the Ro- 
man manner, taught them to keep their ranks, and 
to obey the word of command ; so that, instead of 
exerting their strength in a savage and disorderly 
manner, and behaving like a multitude of banditti, 
he polished them into regular forces. Another 
agreeable circumstance was, that he furnished them 
with abundance of gold and silver to gild their hel- 
mets, and enrich their shields ; and that he taught 
them to wear embroidered vests, ifnd magnificent 
coats ; nor did he give them supplies only tor these 
purposes, but he set them the example*. The finish- 
ing stroke was, his collecting, from the various na- 
tions, the children of the nobility into the great city 
of Osoaf, and his furnishing them with masters to 
instruct them lb the Grecian and Roman literature. 
This had the appearance only of an eduoation, to 
prepare them to be admitted citizens of Rome, and 
to he them for important commissions ; but in fact, 
the children were so many hostages. Meanwhile 
the parents were delighted to see their sons in gowns 
boraered with pnrple, and miking in great stgte to 
the schools, wiUieot any exfmnse to them. For Ser- 
torius took the whole upon himself, often examidiig 
besides into the improvements they made, and dn- 
tributing proper rewards to those of most nierit, 
gmong which were the golden ornaments furling down 
from the neck, called by the Romans Mhe. 

JU was^nfaen the custom in Spain, for the band 
which fought near the general’s person, when he fell 
to die with shim. This msoner of devoting them- 
selves to death, the barbarians call a I&aHoml, 

• Alssasderluid taheo the Mise method, before Mm,STnsag 
^ Pentssa For he ordered thirty tbsuMad INi r tis a ^hsyi 
fo be tasgbt Greek, and trained lo the ICaeedoniaB awanSr* 

f A. in Hiipwiia Tarraconemii. 

t la Qanl, the penoM who laid tbemielvet under thh oh- 
)||Mion, were calM SSUeKt Can. de Bell. GnIL I. UL 
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The other generals had but a few of these guards or 
koights companions; whereas Sertorius was attended 
by many myriads, who had laid themselves under 
that obligation. It is said, that when he was once de-^ 
feated near the walls of a town, andthe enemy were 
pressing hard upon him, the Spaniards, to save Ser- 
torius, exposed themselves without any precaution. 
Tilev passed him upon their shoulders, from one to 
anotner, till he had gained the walls, and when their 
general was secure, then they dispersed, and fled for 
tiieir own lives. 

Nor was he beloved by the Spanish soldiers only, 
but by those which came from Italy too. When 
Perpenna Vento, who was of the same parly with 
Sertorius, came into Spain with a great quantity of 
money, and a respectable army, intending to proceed 
in his operations affuinst Metellus upon his own bot- 
tom ; the troops msliked the scheme, and nothing 
was talked of in the camp but Sertorius. This gave 
great uneasiness to Perpenna, who was much elated 
with Ins high birth and opulent fortune. Nor did 
the matter stop here. IJpon their having intelli- 
gent that Pompey had passed the Pyrenees, the 
soldiers took ^ their arms and standards, and loudly 
called upon Perpenna to lead them to Sertorius ; 
threatening, if he would not comply, to leave him, 
and go to a general who knetv now to save both 
himself and niose under his command. So that 
Perpenna was forced to yield, and he went and 
joined Sertorius with fifty-three cohorts*. 

Sertorius now found hMUself at the head of a great 
army ; for, besides the junction of Perpenna, ali the 
gejMitries wilhin the Iberus had adopted his interest, 
and troops were daily flocking in on all sides. But 
it gave him pain to see them behave wi^ the dis- 


A coSmt if the teolb part of a legion. 
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ovder and ferocity of barbarianfi ; to lind them call- 
inff hpon him to give the si^l to charge, and im- 
patient of the least delay. He tried what mild re 
presentations would do, and they had no effect 
I'hey still continue<l obstinate and clamorous, often 
demanding the combat in a very unseasonable man- 
ner. At last he permit!^ them to engage in their 
own way, in consequence of which they would 
sufier great loss, though he designed to prevent 
their being entirely defeated. These checks, he 
h^ed, would make them more willing to be under 
discipline. 

The event answered his expectation. They fought 
and were beaten ; but making up with succours, he 
rallied the funtives, and conducted them safe into 
the camp. His next step was to rouse them up out 
of their despondence. For which purpose, a few days 
after, he assembled all his forces, and pr^uoed two 
horses before them; the one old and feeble, the 
other lai|;e and strons, and remarkaUe besides for 
a fine flowing tail. By the poor weak horse stood 
a robust abl^bodied man» and by the strong horse 
stood ali^e man of a very contemptible appearaaoe. 
Upon a signal given, the strong man began Iff pufl and 
drag about the weak horse by the tail, as if be would 
pull it off; and the little man to ]flock off the hairs 
of -the great hone’s tail, one by one. The former 
tugned and toiled a long tune to the great diversion 
of miqpectators and at last wasfbroed to give the 
point I the later, without any diflicnity, soon stripped 
tte great home’s tail of all its hair*. Then SerUH 
riosrose up and' said, ** You see, my friends and 
fellow^diem, b<»w.much greater are the effsets of 
psrsevnraace, than those of feres, and that there are 
areay things invincible in their eoUeetive oapaolly 

f Borsos aUvdM to tbh, 1. IL ep* 1. 
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and in a state of union, which may gradually he 
overcome when they are once separated. In short, 
perseverance is irresistible. By this means, time 
attacks and destroys the strong^ thinn upon earth. 
Time, 1 say, who is the best mend4na ally to those 
that have the discernment to use it properly, and 
watch the opportunities it presents, and the worst 
enemy to those who will be rushing into action when 
it does not call them.” By such symbols as these, 
Sertoiius applied to the senses of the barbarians, 
and instructed them to wait for proper junctures and 
occasions. 

But his contrivance with respe<^ to the Gharad- 
tani gained him as much admiration as any of his 
military peiformances whatever. The Characitani 
are seated beyond 'die river Tagus. They base nei- 
ther cities nor villages, but dwell upon a lam and 
lo% hill, in dens and caverns of the rocks, the 
mouths of which are all to the north. The s^ of 
all the country about it is a day, so very light and 
cramblv, that it yields to the pressure of the foot, is 
reduoea to powder by the least touch, and flies abMt 
like ashes or unslakra lime. The barbarians, when- 
ever they are apprehensive of an attack, retire to 
these caves with their booty, and look upon theni^ 
selves as in a place perfectly impre^able. 

It happened that Sertoiius, retinng to some dis- 
tanoe from Metellus, encamp^ under this hUl; and 
the savage inhabitants unagminff he retired only be- 
cause he was beaten, ofiiwed him several insidlB, 
Sertorius, either provoked at such treatment^ or 
willing to ehcfw them he was not flying from any 
enemy« monnted hie^iae the nest dav, and went 
to reconnoitre the fflioe* Ae he oouhi eee no put 
in which it wae ncceecUile, he nhnoet deepairea of 
taking it, and could only vent his anger in vain 
menaces, At.laet he obaenred, that the wind blew 
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the duBt in great quantitiee towards the mouths of 
the oaYes, which, as I said before, are all to the 
north. The north wind, which some call Cmciat*, 
prevails most in those parts ; taking its rise from the 
marshy grounds, and the mountains covered with 
snow. And as it was then the height of summer, it 
was remarkably strong, having fresh supplies from 
the melting of me ice on the northern peals ; so that 
it blew a most agreeable gale, which in the daytime 
refreshed both these savages and their docks. 

Sertorius reflecting upon what he saw, and being 
informed by the neighbouring Spaniards that these 
were the usual appearances, onfered his soldiers to 
collect vast quantities of that dry and crumbly earth, 
so as to raise a mount of it over affainst the hOL 
The barbarians imagining he intendecf to storm their 
strongholds from that mount, laug^hed at his proceed- 
ings. The soldiers went on with their work till 
night, and then he led them back into the camp. 
Neit morning, at break of day, a geode breeae 
sprung up, which moved the lightest part of the lieap, 
and disperaed it like smoke ; and as the sun got op 
higher the Cacuu blew again, and by ite vimenoe 
covered all the hill with dust. Meantime the soldiers 
stirred up the heap from the very bottom, and 
crumUed all the clay; and some galloped up and 
down to raise the light earth, and Urnsken the doods 
of dust in the wind; whidi carried them into the 
dwellii^ of the Characitaoi; their entrances direcdy 
facinR it As they were caves, and, of course, had 
no other aperture, the eyes of the inhabitantB ^re 
soon filled, and they could scarce brealhe for the 
suffocating dost which they drswin with the air. In 
thane wMched circumstances th^ held cot two 

* Medli inter 'AqniloDeni ct Exortna jBesIseeilalcfn. 
Pun. 1. it C.47. 
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days, thou^ with great difficulty, and the third day 
surrendered themselves to Sertorius at discretion; 
who bv reducing them, did not gain such an acces- 
sion of strength as of honour. For an honour it was 
to subdue those by policy, whomAis arms could not 
reach. 

While he carried on the war against Metellus 
only, his success in general was imputed to the old 
age and inactivity of his adversary, who had to con- 
tend with a bold young man, at the head of troops 
so light, that they might pass rather for a marauding 
party, than a regular army. But when Pompey 
trad passed the Pyrenees, and Sertorius took |^t 
against him, every art of generalship on both sides 
was eihausted, and yet even then it appeared, that 
in point both, oi attack and defence, Sertorius had 
the advantage. In this case, the fame of Sertorius 
mady increased, and extended itself as far as 
Rome, where he was considered the ablest gene- 
ral of his time. Indeed, the honour Pompey had 
acouired was very considerable, and the actions be 
haa performed under Svlla, set him in a very respect- 
able lighti insomuch that Sylla bad given him the 
appellation of the Great, and he was distinguished 
with a triumph, even before be wrote man. This 
made many of the cities, which were under the com- 
mand of Sertorius, -cast their eyes upon Pompey, 
and inclined them to opmi their gates to hiflb But 
they returned to their old attachment, upon the un- 
expected success that attended Sertorius at Lsuiron*. 

^rtorius was besieging that place, and Pompey 
marched with his whole army to its relief. There 
was a hill at some distance from the waUs, from 
which the city might be greafry annoyed. Sertorius 
hastened to seise it, and Pompey to prevent him: 


• A city of Hither Bpeliii five lessaeifroni Valcaeia. 
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but the former gained the post. Fompey, however, 
eat down by it with great eatiefaction, thinking he 
had been fortunate enough to cut Sertoriue off nom 
the town ; and he sent a message to the lAuronitee, 
** That they might be perfectly easy, aiyl sit quietly 
upon their walls, while they saw him besiege ^rto- 
rius.” But when that genemi was informed of it^ 
he only laughed, and said, ‘*lwill teach that scholar 
of Sylla” (so in ridicule be called Pompey), ** that 
a general ought to look behmd him, rather than be- 
fore him.” At the same time he showed the besieged 
a body of sis thousand foot in the camp which he had 
quitted, in order to seize the hill, and which had 
been left there on purpose to take Pompey in the 
rear, when he should come to attack Sertorius in 
the post he now occupied. 

Pompey, not discovering this manceuvre till it was 
too late, aid not dare to begin the attack, lest he 
should be surrounded. And yet he was as^med to 
leave the Lauronites in such extreme danger. The 
consequence was, that he wu obliged to sit still and 
see the town lost. The people, in despair of assist- 
ance, surrendered to Sertorius, who was pleased to 
s|mre the inhabitants, and let them go but be 
laid their city in ashes. This was not done out of 
or a spirit of cruelty (for be seems to have 
indulged bis resentment less dian any other general 
whatevei% but to put the admirers ofFomimy to the 
blnshi while it was said among the barbarians, that 
though he was at hand, and almost warned himself 
at the flame, he suffered bis allies to perish. 

It is true, Sertorius received many checks in the 
course of the war; but itsvas not whece he acted in 
person; for he ever contuined invincible: it was 
through his Ueutenants. And such was his minner 
of lectifyiDg the mistakes, thhl he met with more 
applause tfim his adversaries in the midst of their 

VOL, V, 1 
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success. Instances of wliioh we have in the battle 
of Snoro wkb Pompey, and in that of Tuttia* with 
both Fompey and Metellus. 

As to the battle of Sucro, we are told it was 
fonght the sooner, because Pompe^astened it, to 
pment Metellus from having a snare in the victory. 
This was the very thing Sertorius wanted, to try his 
strength with Pompey, before Metellus joined him. 
Sertorius came up and en|aged him in the evening. 
This he did out of choice, m the persuasion that the 
enemy, not being i^uainted with the country, would 
find darkness a hinderance to them, whemer they 
should have occasion to fly or to pursue. When 

a came to charge, he found that he had not to do 
Pompey, as he could have wished, but that 
Afranius commanded the enemy’s left wing, opposite 
to km, who was at the head of his own right wing. 
However, ss soon as '^he understood that his left 
^ve way to the vigorous impressions of Pompey, 
he put his right under the direction of other oflEicers, 
ana hastened to support that which had the di^- 
vantage* By rallying the funtives, and encouraging 
those who kept their ground, he forced Pompey to 
fly in great confusion, who before was pursuing: 
nay, that general was in the greatest danger; he was 
wounded, and got off with difliculty. For the 
Africans, who fought under the banners of Sertorius, 
having taken Fompey’s horse, adorned with gold 
and other rich furniture, left the pursuit, to quarrel 
about dividing the mo\i. In the meantime, when 
Sertorius was flown from his right wing to succour 
the other in distress, Afnnius overthrew all before 
him, and dosely pursuin|; the funtives, entered 
their camp with thra, wlmh he-pilTaged till it was 

* GnsTim cniflectvfSt, that we dkoold Ntd Hw 

HMfiiit bcios a river which fallt into the Sum* 
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dark; he knew, nothing of Pompey'a defea^ and 
was unable to keep the aoldien from plundering, if 
he had desired it. At this instant Sertorius returns 
with the laurels he had won, falls upon the troops 
of Afranius which were scattered up and down the 
camp, and destroys great numbers of them. Next 
morning he armed, and took the field again; but 
perceiving that Metellus was at hand, he drew off 
and decamped. He did it, however, with an air of 
gaiety: ** lUhe old woman,*’ said he, '‘had not been 
here, 1 would have flogged the boy well, and sent 
him back to Rome.” 

He was, notwithstanding, much afflicted for the 
loss of his hind. For she was an excellent engine 
in the management of the barbarians, who now 
wanted encouragement more than ever. By 
fortune some of his soldiers, as they were strcHlinff 
one night about the countiy, met with her, and 
knowing her by the colour, brought her to him. 
Sertorius, happy to find her again, promised the 
aoldien large sums, on condition th^ would not 
mention the afiair. He carefully concealed the 
hind ; an ! a few days after appear in public with 
a cheerful countenance to transact business, telling 
the bwbarian officers that he had some extraordhiaiy 
happiness announced to him from heaven in a dreaniL 
Thra be mounted the tribunal, for the despatch of 
such affiurs as might come before him. At that in* 
slant the hind being let loose near the place those 
who had the charge of her, and semng Sertorius, 
ran up with great joy, leaped upon the tiHninal, 
laid her head upon his lap, and linked hb rigfathand, 
in the manner to which riie bad long been trained. 
Serto^ returned her caresses with all the tokens 
of a smcere affisction, even to the shedding of teani. 
The assembly at first looked on with sUent astonish- 
ment ; bat sAerwards t^ testified their legasd for 
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Sertorius with the loudest plaudits and acclamations, 
as a person of a superior nature beloved by the gods. 
With these impressions they conducted him to his 
pavilion, and resumed all the hopes and spirits with 
which he could have wished to insp^e them. 

Ue watched the enemy so close in the plains of 
Serantum, that they were in great want of provisions; 
and as they were detei^ined at last to go out to for- 
age and collect necessaries, this unavoidably brought 
on a battle. Great acts ck* valour were performed 
on both sides. Memmius, the best officer Pompey 
had, fell in the hottest of the fight. Sertorius carried 
all before him, and through heaps of the slain made 
his way towards Metellus who made great efforts 
to oppose him, and fought with a vigour above his 
years, but at last was borne down with the stroke of 
a spear. All the Homans, who saw or heard of his 
disaster, resolved not to abandon their general, and 
from an impulse of shame as well as anger, they 
turned upon the enemy, and sheltered Metellus with 
their shields, till otliers carried him off in safety. 
Then they charged the Spaniards with great fury, 
and routed them in their turn. 

As victory had now changed sides, Sertorius, to 
secure a safe vetreat for his troops, as well as con- 
venient time for raising fresh forces, had the art to 
retire into a city strongly sitnated upon a mountain. 
He repaired the walls, and barricaded the gates, as 
though he thought of itothin'g less than standing a 
siege. The enemy, however, were deceived by ap- 
pearances. They invested the place, and, in the 
imagination that fh^should make themselves mas- 
ters of it without difiitnilty^ took no care to pursue 
the ftigitrre barbarians^ or to |ir^ent the new levies 
which the officers of Sertorius were making. These 
officers he had sent to the towns under his edwnmd, 
with finstruetions, when they had assembled a suffix 
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cient number, to send a mesBenger to acquaint him 
with it. 

Upon the receipt of such intelligence, he eallied 
out, and haying made his way through the enemy 
without much trouble, he joined his new-raiaed 
troops, and returned with that additional strength. 
He now cut off the Roman conyoys both by sea and 
land : at land, by laying ambushes or hemming 
them in, and, by the rapidity of his motions, meet- 
ing them in eyeiy quarter: at sea, by guarding the 
coast with his light piratical yessels. In conse- 
quence of diis, the Romans were obliged to separate. 
Metellus retired into Gaul, and Pompey went and 
took up his winter quarters in the territories of the 
Vacceians, where he was greatly distressed for want 
of money; insomuch that ne infomed the senate, he 
should soon leaye the country, if they did not sup- 
ply him ; for he had already sacrificea his own for- 
tune in the defence of Ital^f. Indeed, toe common 
discourse was, that Sertorius would be in Italy be- 
fore Pompey. So far had his capacity preyailed 
oyer the most distingnished and the ablest geaerab 
in Rome. 

. The opinion which Metellus had of him, and toe 
dread of his abilities, was eyident from a prodama- 
tion then published ; in which Metellus offered a 
reward of an hundred talents of silyer, and twenty 
thousand acres of land to any Roman who should 
take him ; Md if that Roman was an eaila, be 
mised he should be restofed to his oonntiy. ^ Thus 
he plainly discoTeied hb despair of conqueriw his 
enemy, by toe price wbidi he set upon horn When 
hehajjqieBedonoeiodrfMtbim in a pitched battle, 
he was so elated with toe adyantaoe, and tooughl 
the eynnt so fortunate, that be snfoed him yi f to be 
tainted as MmpenUor; and the cities reeatTad him 
witb snedfioes and erery testimony of gralitade to 
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Ilie gods at ttaair altars. Nay, it is said, he receiv<« 
ed crowns of victoiy, that he made most magnificent 
entertainments on the occasion, and wore a triumphal 
robe. Victories, in effigy, descend^ in machines, 
with trophies of gold and p^arlands in their hands ; 
and choirs of boys and virgins sung songs in his 

{ iraise. These circumstances were extremely ridicu- 
ous, if be expressed so much joy and such super- 
abundant vanity, while he called Sertorius a fugitive 
from Sylla, and the poor remains of Garbo's fac- 
tion. 

On the other hand, the magnanimity of Sertorius 
appeared in every step be, took. The patricians, 
who had been obliged to fly from Rome, and take 
refuge with him, called-'a senate. Out of them 
he appointed qum^til and lieutenants, and in every 
thing proceeded according to the laws of his country. 
What was of still gcqMn moment, though he made 
war only with the arnu^ the money, and the men of 
Spain, he did not suffer the Spaniards to have the 
least share in any department ot government, even in 
words or titles. He gave them Roman generals 
and governors ; to make it appear that the liberty of 
R.ome was his great object, and that he did not want 
to set up the Spaniards against the Romans. In 
fiict, he was a true lover of his country, and his 
pusion to be restored to it was one Of the first in 
nis heart. Yet, in his greatest misfortunes, he 
never departed horn his dignity. On the othor hand, 
when he was victorious, m would make an oSer to 
Metellus or Pompey, to laydown his arms, on con- 
dition he might he persutten to return in the capacity 
of a private maOf He said be had rather 1^ tl^ 
meanest citizen u Rome, than an exile with the 
command of all the other countries in the wihrld# 

This love of his cbnntry is said to have bM in 
some measure owing to the attachment he had to to 
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mother. Hie fa^er died in hie infiuic^, and be had 
his education wholly from her ; conae^aentljr bia 
affectiona centered in her. Hie Spanish fneoda 
wanted to constitute him supreme governor; but 
having information at that time of the death of his 
mother, he gave himself up to the most alarming 
grief. For seven whole days he neither gave the 
word, nor would be seen by anv of his friends. At 
last, his generals, and others who wem upon a foot- 
ing with him in point of rank, beset his tent, and in- 
sisted that he should rise from the ground and make 
his appearance, to speak to the soldiers, and to take 
the aireptions of their affairs, which were then aa 
prosperous as he could Assire. Hence many ima- 
ffined, that he was natun^y of a pacihc turn, and a 
lover of tranquillity, but he wai ‘brought against his 
inclination, by some means or other, to take upon 
him the comm'and; and that^when he was bard 
pressed by his enemies, and ^ad no other shelter 
out that of war to fly to, he had recourse to it merely 
in the way of self-defence. 

We cannot have greater proofs of bb.maraani- 
mity than those that appear m his treaty with Mith- 
ridates. That prince, recovering from the fall given 
him by Sylla, entered the lists again, and repewed 
his pretensions to Asia. By this time the fame of 
Sertorius had extended itself into all parts of the 
world. The merchants who traded to the west, oar^ 
ried back news of bis adiievements, tike common- 
ties from a distant country, and filM Pontus with, 
his renown. Hereupon Mithridates determined to 
send an embas^ to mm ; hidoced to it by the vain 
speeches of bis flatterers, who compared Sertowe 
to Hannibal, and Mkbiidates to Pysrhus, and insiabi 
ed that the Romans would never be able to bear ap 
against 4wq such powers and two persona of sufch 
genius and abUitito, when attacked by them in differ- 
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ent qvartenT; the one being the most eioellent of 

geneimlsy and the other the neatest of kings* 

In pursuance of this scheme, Mithrioates sent 
ambassadors into Spain, with lettisa to Sertorius, 
and proposals to be made in conference; the pur- 
port of which was, that the king would supply him 
with money and ships for the war, on condition that 
he conhrmed his claim to Asia, which he had lately 
given up to die Romans in the treaty with Sylla. 

I^rtorius assembled his council, which he called 
the Senate, They were unanimous in their opinions 
that he should accept the conditions, and thinlt him- 
self happy in them ; since they were only asked w 
empty nameRnd tide to diii^ which it was not in 
dieir power to give, and the lung in return would sup- 
ply them with what diey most wanted. But Sertorius 
woidd by no means agree to it. He said, be had no 
objection to that prince's having Bith^ia and Cap- 
padocm, countries accustomed to kingly government, 
and not belonging to the Romans by any just tide ; 
but as to a province to winch the Romans had an un- 
deniable claim ; a province which they had been de- 
prived of by Mithndates, which he afterwards lost 
to Fimbria, and at last had quitted upon the peace 
with ^Ua, he could never consent that he should be 
pat in possession of it again. ** Rome,” said he, 
** ouglrt to have her power extended by my victories, 
and n is not my right to rise to power at her expense. 
A mao who has any dipity of sentiment should 
conquer with honour, ana not use any base means 
even to save ^ life,” 

Bfithridailes was peifeotiy astonished at dds an- 
swer, and thus communicAad Us surprise to his 
friaads: What orders would ftertorias give us, 

when seated in the senate house at Rom^ if ^now, 
driven as he is to the coasts of the Atiantio (Icaaa, 
he piesaribeo bounds la our empire, and threatons 
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n<t witli war if we make any attempt ^po& Asia f* 
The tre3^, however, went on, and was sworn to. 
Mitliridates was to have Cappadocia and Bitbynia, 
and Sertorius to supply him with a general and some 
troops ; the king, on the other hand, was to furnish 
Sertorius with three thousand talents, and forty ships 
of war. 

The general whom Sertorius sent into Asia, was 
a senator who had taken refupre with him, named 
Marcus Marius. When Mithridates, by'his assist- 
ance, had taken some cities in Asia, he permitted 
that officer to enter them with his rods and aies, 
and voluntarily took the second place as one of hb 
train. Marius declared some of those cities free, 
and excused others from imposts and taxes, telling 
them they were indebted for these favours to Serto- 
rius. So that Asia, which laboured again under the 
exaction of the Roman tax-gatherers, and the op- 
pressions and insults of the garrisons, bad once 
more a prospect of some happier mode of govern- 
ment. 

But in Spain, the senators about Sertorins, who 
looked upon themselves as on a footing with him, no 
sooner saw themselves as a match for the eneny 
than they bade adieu to fear, and gave into a fooibb 
jealousy and envy of their general. At the heed oT 
these was Perpenna, who, elated with the vanity of 
Urtb, aspired to the command, and •serepled bot to 
address bis ptisans in private with soon spejjjbes 
as these: ** What evil dmmonpossasses us, M 
leads us from bad to wmef We, who would not 
slay at home and submit to the orders of Bylla, Who 
is master bodi of sea and iimd, wbal ate we tocome 
tol Did we not eoeie here for liberty? Tetherewe 
arevoliiiitaryslevee; gOaide to the conled Sertorins. 
We sufer onrselfes to be apesed with the tMa of 
g senate; a tUle deipM add lidibded hg aB the 
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wolld. O Mbk senaton, who lubinU to the most 
nortifyng ImIes aad labours, as much as tbe mean- 
est Spaniards and Lusitanians !” 

Numbers were attacked with tlM|8e and such like 
discourses; and though they did not openly revolt, 
because they dreaded the power of Sertorhis, yet 
they took private methods to ruin his affairs, by 
treating the barbarians ill, inflicting heavy pUnish- 
ments, and collecting ezoibitant subsidies, as if b^ 
his order. Hence the cities began to waver in their 
allegiance, and to raise disturbances; and the per- 
sons sent to compose those disturbances by mild and 
gentle methods, made more enemies than they re- 
conciled, and inflamed the rising spirit of disobe- 
dienoe: insomuch that Sertorius, departing from his 
former clemency and moderation, behaved with 
mat injustice and outrage to the children of the 
Spaniards in Osca, putting some to death, and sell- 
in^tbers for slaves. 

The conspiracy daily gathered strength, and among 
the rest Perpenna drew in Mnnjm*, who had a con- 
siderable command in the arm. • « • 

He and his 

partisans then prepared letters for Sertorius, which 
inmorted that a viotory was gained by one of his 
dmcersi^ aad mat numbers of me enemy slain. Ser^ 
tortus offered sacrifice for the go(^ tidings ; and 
Pcn^na gave him, aad his own friends who weie 
byhi^ who were all privy to the design, an iovita- 
tm to supper, which, with much entreaty, he pve* 
vailed vpra him to accept 

The etoeftskmients at which Sertotiue was pre* 
eeat had beea Always attended with great orderaad 
decoruhi; for he could not bear either to aea or hear 
the least indecency, aad he had ever acQimtnamdtha 

* llMder Oiafa «« dMA iTaite, ^ WiiMi M aMMW 

WOO PlvO OCewnlOi OO Hli OODWf 
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gtMfU to diroft themselves in nn innocent jpid irre- 
pronchable manner. But in the midst of the enter- 
tainment, the conspirators bem to seek occasion to 
quarrel, giving into the most £ssolute discourf e, and 
pretending drunkenness as the cause of their ribal- 
OT. All this was dona to provoke him. However, 
either veied at their obscenities and design, or 


messing at their designs by the manner of their 
drawling them out, he changed his posture, and 
threw himself back upon his couch, as though he 
nmther heard nor regarded them. Then Perpeona 
took a cup of wine, and as be was drinking, pur- 
posely let it fall out of his hands. The noise it made 


being the* signal for them to fall on, Antony, who sat 
next to Sertoiius, gave lum a stroke with bis sword* 
Sertorius turned, and strove to get up ; but Antony 
throwing himself upon his breast held both bis bands ; 
so that not being able in the least to defend himself, 
the rest of the conspirators despatched him wiUi 
many wounds* 

Upon the firstmnws of his death, most of the 
Spaniards abandom Perpenna, and by thdr de- 
puties surrendered themselves to Pompey and Me- 
tellus. Perpenna attempted something with those 
that remained; but though he had the use of all that. 
Sertorius had prepared, he made so ill a figure, that' 
it was evident he knew no more how to commandl' 


than how to obey. He gate Pompey batd^ md 
was soon rou^ and taken prisoner* Nor 
last distress dm he behave as became a general* Ik 
bad the puiem of Sertorius in his possession,^ and ho 
ofibied PdApey the sight of original Isitm fiom 
men of oohsnlsr digni^, sad tbs greater intemst in 
Kome^ by which they Ipvited Sertorins into Italy in 
codseqnenee of the de^ of numbers, who wanted 
achsBfs^hilhepiBsent slats of nlbiie» and a new 
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behaved not like a young nmn, 

K with aU (hk Riarks of a solid and imprcrired un- 
standing, and by bis prudence delirered Home 
from a traia of dreadful fears and new corntnodons. 

collated all those letters, and th A)tber papers 
of Sertorius, and burned Uiem, without either read- 
ing them himself, or suffering an^ other person to do 
it. As for Perpenna, he put hiin to death imme- 
diately, lest he should mention the names of those 
who wrote the letters, and thence new seditions and 
troubles should arise. Perpenna^s accomplices met 
the same fate ; some of them being brought to Pom- 
pey* and by him ordered to the block, and others, 
who fled into Africa, shot by the Moors. None 
escaped hut Aufidius, the riTsJ of Manlius. IV he- 
ther it was that he could not be found, or they 
thought him not worth the seeking, he lived to old 
age in a village of the barbarians, wretchedly poor, 
and universally despised. 


EUMEN^. 

the historian utat tKumenes the Car* 
gas the son of a poor waggoner in the Oherso- 
i and yet that hps hada tiberai adsNNflion bath 
ds to learning and theeaerdses then in fie 

days that while he wa^at a lad, PhiUPhappeniim 
to'M in Cardin, went If spend an hoar of Insaia m 
seehig how the younf men acquitted themselves hi 


s There were psblle idioob, where chllinh or m ediit- 
tisae werecaiwIitwitkiNiVdlitiBctlsii. 
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the pai^ratidn *, and the boys in wre^n^ Among 
these Eumenes succeeded so weli» and showed to 
much actifity and address, that Philip was pleased 
with him, and took him into his train. Bat others 
assert, with a greater appearance of probability, that 
Philip preferred him^n account of the ties of mend- 
ship and hospitality there wdre between him and the 
fattier of Eumenes. 

After the death of Philip, he maintained the repu- 
ta|tion of being equal to any of Alexander'a officers 
in capacity, and in the honour with which he dis- 
charged his commissions ; and though he had only 
the title of principal secretary, he was looked upon 
in as honourable a light as the king’s most intimate 
friends and counsellors ; insomuch that he had the 
sole direction of an Indian addition, and noon the 
death of Hephssstioo, when Irerdiccas had Uie post 
of that luTourite, he sucheeded Perdiocas. There- 
fore, when Neoptolemus, who had been the principal 
armour-bearer, took upon him to say, after toe death 
of Alexander, he had home the shield and 

spear of that mdRrch, and that Eumenes bad only 
followed with his oscritoir,” the Macedonians only 
Uil|fed at bis vani^ ; knowing that, besidea o t h er 
maw of hooons; Alexander had thought EuoMaes 
not unworthy hmsillUnioe. For Bnriuie, the daughter 
of ArtabaaiMt^wmeMm the firat lady Alexander lolffi 
to hit bod in hiUt leiWio bioni^ 
named Herdles, had two sisleia; one 
balled he ga?e to Ptolemy the wK 

oalled Mp Mtaine, he gave to Eumenes, at 
whfll be WM pAnian ladiAa aa wivpa 

Ctrhia^MndsH 

)ieileMemtfQa(M wvfcaTealraedy •bferfed)waf heMa- 
f t ll^ S ef wnstHugM teisg. 

T lihliiislMlM M ■write statlim tbr rMcW daqihltr of 
Deriip,ee< ihrcn tbeywegaitlw namm Trjfgetfi^ta llsflwi 

VOL. V. K 
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TetitiBttStlMbackiiowledged,he was often in dis-^ 
g^bce with iyesander, and once or twice in danger 
too, on account of Hephwation. In the first place, 
Hephsestion gave a musician named the quar- 
ters which the servants of Eumenes had taken up for 
him. Upon this, Eumenes went in mat wram to 
Alexander, with Mentor*, and cried, “The best 
method they could take, was to throw away their 
arms, and learn to play upon the flute, or turn trage- 
dians.” Alexander at first entered into his quarrel, 
and sharply rebuked Hephsestion: But he soon 
changed his mind, and turned the weight of his dis- 
pleasure upon Eumenes; thinking he had behaved 
with more disrespect to 1^ than resentment against 
Hephsestion. 

Again ; when Alexander wanted to send out Ne- 
aicbus with a fleet to explore the coasts of the ocean, 
he found his treasury low, and asked his friends for 
a iupply. Among the rest, he applied to Eumeneli 
for three hundred talents, who oflered hw only a 
hundred, and assured him, at t||^ same time, he 
should find it difficult to collect that sum by hia 
stewards. Alexander refused the oflTer, but did not 
remonstrate or complain. However, he ordered his 
servants privately to set fire to Eumenes’s tent, that 
he might ne forcra to carry bnt )iia money, and be 
openly, convicted of the fsJsitv. It happened that 
the tent was entirely consumed^ and Alexander was 

tStiu IMiWMa nMinre well eslcnlated for wtaUhhllw fan 
and Ui Boiterlly on the PenlaD tliroiiei Irat U waf ofalKHOBi 
toihe HaoedoBlam. Tliefefoi% to rapport It oe^eo Inad, 
asd to obfiila'IiicoaveotaiOMflathe ofliw, he sofaeted eigh^ 
vlnfanootof tlrainoitlitooiiienie famitiei lo Fei^aiidpei^ 
loaded hii principal fHeodi and ofllcen to many 

* Mentor wm brother to Meamon, whoie wl4Kr Bsdlra 
wai Alezander’i mbtroi. HeinialraJmtlaf^laiir indim 
tabaswi and the wcood Rantae, whom Einmaei married. 


to hero been dsajpOer to 
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florry on account of the loss of bia Wm* There 
was gold and silver found melted* to rn'raonot of 
more than a thousand talents* yet even then the king 
took none of it. And having written to all his 
grandees and lieutenants to send him copies of the 
despatches that were lost* upon their arrival he pot 
them again under the care of Eumenes. 

Some time after, another dispute happened be- 
tween him and Uephaestion, on account of some 
present from the king to one of them. Much severe 
and abusive language passed between them, yet 
Alexander, for the present, did not look upon &- 
menes with the less regard. But, Hephmstion dying 
soon after, the king, in his unspeakable affliction for 
that loss, expressed his resentment anainst all who 
he thought envied that favourite whim he lived, or 
reioiced at his death. Eumenes was one of those 
whom he most susMcted of such sentiments, and he 
oftened mentioned the difierenoes, and the seirere 
Janguage those dfflerences had produced. E ume nes , 
however, being an artful man, and happy at expe- 
dients, made the Very person through wnom he had 
lost the king’s favour, tne means of renhiing it He 
seconded the zeal and application of Aleoamder to 
celebrate the memoiy of Hephsmtion. He sng^ 
gested such instances of veneration as he thougm 
might do most honour to the deceased, and eont^ 
buted laigely and freely, out of his own pntae, to- 
wards the eapensesof h» funeral. 

Ujpee the death of Alexander, a grant qoaivd 
bidte'teit between the jpAekme and dm late kiag^ 
friendS4aad genends. Euaseaes, in his heaM^ sidM 
*with but in appearaiiee stood n euto r, an 

apendn perfectly indifiemt; saying, it did not be- 
^swne faHl, whe was a stran^, to mterfera in dm 
jfflspiitea ef ^ Mfmedkmieas. And when the other 
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great officm retired from Babylon, lie stayed there, 
endeavoiiribg to appease that body of infantry, and 
to dispose them to a reconciliation. 

AfbMT these troubles were passed, and the generals 
met to consult about dividing the prtvinces and ar- 
mies among them, the countries assigned Eumenes 
were Cappadocia and Papblagonia, and the coast of 
the sea or Pontus as far as Trapezus. These coun- 
tries were not then subject to the Macedonians, for 
Ariarathes was king of them; but Leonatus and 
Antigonus were to go with a great army, and put 
Eumenes in possession. Antigonus, now elated 
with power, and despising all the world, gave no at- 
tention to the letters of Perdiccas. But Leonatus 
marched down from the upper provinces into Phry- 
ma, and promised to undertake die expedition for 
Eumenes. Immediately after this, Hecatmus, a 
petty tyrant in Cardia, applied to Leonatus, and de- 
siipd him rather to go to the relief of Antipater and 
the Macedonians, who were besieged in Lamia** 
Leonatus, being inclined to go, called Eumenes, and 
attempted to reconcile him to Hecalmus. They bad 
lon{^ had suspicions of each other on account of -a 
family difference in point of politics ; in consequence 
of which Eumenes had once accused Hecatmoa of 
setting himself up tyrant in Cardia, and had entreat- 
^ Alexander to restore that people to their Tdierty. 
He now desired to be excused taKina a share in the 
Grecian expedition, alleging he Was afraid Antipater, 
w^o had long hated him, tp gratify himself aa well 
as fleeaUenSk woold make some attempt open 4ib 
file. Ujpon which, Leonatus, piecing an entire con- 
fidence m him, opened td him all frisWrt Hetold 
him the assisthif Antipater was nothing bnt a pre- 
teat, and that he designed, as soon ns he laadid 
* A cHy of ThcaSl j. 
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jn Greece, to aseert his claim to Macedonia. At 
the same time he showed him letters fn>m Cleopa- 
tra*, in which she invited him to Pella, and promised 
to give him her hand. 

Whether Eumenes was really afraid of Antipater, 
or whether he despaired of any service from Leona- 
tus, who was extremely obstinate in his temper, and 
followed every impulse of a precipitate ambition, he 
withdrew from him in the night with all his equipage, 
which consisted of three hundred horse, two hun- 
dred of his domestics well armed, and all his trea- 
sure, amounting to five thousand talents. With this 
he fled to Permccas; and as he acquainted that ge- 
neral with the secret desi^s of Leonatus, he was 
immediately taken into a high d^ee of favour, and 
admitted to a share in his councils. In a little time, 
too, Perdiccas in person conducted him into Cappa- 
docia, with a great army ; took Aiiarathes prisoner, 
subdued all the country, and established Eumhaes 
in that government: in consecjuence of which £a- 
menes put the cities under the direction of his fnends, 
placed guards and ^rrisons with proper ofimers at 
thmr head, and apDmnted judges and superintendants 
of the revenue; rerdiccas leavina the entire dispo- 
sition of those things to him. After thb, he ^ 
parted with Perdiocas; dioosinf; to give him that 
testimony of respect, and not tfamkiny it consistant 
with his interest to be absent from hw court. But 
Perdiccas, satisfied that he could himself execute 
the designs he was meditation, and perceiving that 
the provinces he had left behind required an able 
and ftdthful guardi|m, sent back Eumenes #heB he 
had reached Cilicia. The preteaoe was, that he 
might attend to the concerns of his own jpiven- 
ment; but the real intentioa, that he shodUTsecttre 


* Theiiiler of Alessader. 

K2 
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a^oHiing province of Armenia, vrhicb was dis* 
turbed by the practices of Neoptolemus. , 

Neoptolemus was a man of sanguine pursuits, 
^ad unbounded vanity. Eumenes, hfiyever, endea- 
voured to keep him to his dutv, by soothing appli- 
cations. And as he saw the Macedonian infantry 
were become extremely insolent and audacious, be 
aj^lied himself to raising a body of cavalry, which 
might be a counterpoise against them, for this 
purpose he remittted the taxes, and gave other im- 
munities to those of his province who were good 
horsemen. He also bought a great number of horses, 
and distributed them among such of his courtiers as 
he placed the greatest coatidence in ; exciting them 
by honours and rewards, and training them to 
strength and skill by a variety of exercises. The 
Macedonians upon this were differently affected, 
soma with astonishment, and others with joy, to see 
a body of cavalry collected, to the number of six 
thousand three hundred, and trained in so short a 
space of time. 

About that time, Craterus and Antipater, having 
reduced Greece, passed into Asia, to overthrow the 
power of Perdiccas ; and Jiews was brought that 
their first intention was to enter Cappadocia. Per- 
diccas himself was engaged in war with Ptole- 
my ; he therefore appointed Eumenes commander in 
chief of the forces in Armenia and Cappadocia} 
and wrote to Alcetas and Neoptolemus to obey the 
orders of that general, whom ne had invested with 
discretionary powers. Alcetas plainly refused to 
subhiitdbihat iiyuction; ailing, ^at the Macedo- 
nians wopld be ashamed to nght Antipater; and at 
for Craterus, their affection for him was such that 
they worild receive him with open arms. On the 
other hg^d, it was visible that Neoptolemns was 
forming some treacherous scheme against Eumenes ; 
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for, wfaen called upon, he refused to join him, and, 
instead of that, prepared to give him battle. 

This was the first occasion on which Eiimensil 
reaped the fruits of his foresight and timely prepara- 
tions. For, though his infantry wer6 beaten, with 
his cavalry he put Neoptolenoiiis to flight, and took 
his baggage. And while the phalanx were dispersed 
upon the pursuit, he fell upon them in such good 
order with his horse, that they were forced to lay 
down their arms, and take an oath to serve him. 
Neoptolemus collected some of the fugitives, and 
retired with them to Craterus and Antipater. They 
had already sent ambassadors to Eumenes, to de- 
sire him to adopt their interests, in reward of which 
they would confirm to him the provinces he had, and 
give him others, with an additional number of troops:, 
in which case he would find Antipater a friend in- 
stead of an enemy, and continue in friendship with 
Craterus instead of turning his arms against him. 

Eumenes made answer to these proposals, ** That 
having lonff been on a footing of enmity with Anti- 
pater, be did not choose to be his friend, at a time 
when he saw him treating his friends as so many 
enemies. As for Craterus, he was ready to recon- 
cile him to Perdiccas, and to compronuse matters 
between them upon Just and reasonable terms. ' But 
if be should begin hostilities, he should support^his 
injured friend while be had an hour to live, and ra- 
ther sacrifice IMe itself ^an his honour.*’ 

When tliis.answer was reported to iintipater and 
Craterus, they took some time to deliberate umm the 
measures they should pursue. Meanwhile llWmo- 
lemus anivuig, gave tnem an account of the battle 
he had lost, and reqnested assistance of them 
but particuiady of Craterus. He said, ** The Ma- 
cedonians had so extraordinary an attachmeiK to 
him, that if liiey saw but his hat, or heard one eo- 
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ceot of his toDgae» th^ would immediatelv run to 
hip with their swo«ds in their hands.” Indeed, the 

B wtation of Cratenis was very ereat aAong them, 
d, ai^r the death of Alexandetl- most of them 
wished to be under his command. Thev temember* 
ed the risks he had run of embroiling mmself with 
Ajlhxander for their sakes ; how he had coinbated 
the inclinations for Persian fashions which insensi- 
bWgrew upon him, and supported the customs of 
hii country against the insults of barbaric pomp and 
luxury. 

Craterus now sent Alftipater into Cilicia, and 
taking a considerable part of the forces himself, 
marched along with Neoptolemus arainst Eumenes. 
If Eumenes foresaw his coming, and w-as prepared 
for it, we may impute it to the vigilance necessary in 
a general ; we see nothing in that of superior genius. 
But when, besides his concealing from the enemy 
what they ought not to discover, he brought his own 
troops to action, without knowing who was dmir 
adversely, and made them serve against Cratehis, 
without finding out that he was the officer they had 
to contend withi in this we see characteristical proofs 
of generalship.. For he promated a report, that 
Neoptolemus, assisted by Figris, was i^vancing 
again with some Cappadocian and Paphlagopian 
horse. The ni^t be designed to decamp, he ffill 
into a sound ueep, and had a very extraordinary 
dream. He thou^t he saw two Alexanders pio- 
pared to tiy dkir strength against each other, and 
each althe head of a |dialanx. Mmerva came to 
supfMthe one and Ceres the other. A sharpooa- 
flict ensued, in which die Alexa nd er assists by 
llln«|«a was defeated, and Ceres crowned the vic- 
tor with a wreath of coni. He immedialely oon- 
dhded that the dream was in his fsvoiir, becanee he 
had to fight for a country whicb was inost of it in 
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tillugp, and which had then so excellent a crop. wiM 
advanced towards the sickle, that the whole facer of 
It ttud tlic appearance of a profound peace. He was 
the more confirmed in his opinion, when he found the 
enemy's word was Minerva and Alexander; and in 
oppoaitien to it he gave Ceres and Alexander. At 
the same time, he ordered his mefi to crown them- 
selves, and to cover their arms with ears of corn. 
He was several times upon the point of declaring to 
his principal officers and captains what adversary 
they had to contend with ; thinking it a hazardous 
undertaking to keep to hmself a secret so important, 
and perhaps necessary tor them to know . — Yet he 
aboae by his first resolution, and trusted his osm^ 
heart only with the danger that micht ensue. 

^hen he came to give battle, be would not sM 
any Macedonian to engage Cratems, but appaipM 
to that charge two bodies of foreign horse, comi^tfil- 
ed by Phamabazus the son of Artabazos. •and 
Pheeniu of Tenedos. They bad orders to advance 
on the first sight of the enemy, and come to clqiM 
fighting, without giving them time to retire; and h 
they attempted to apeak or send any henM. they 
were not to remd it. For be had strong apprehea* 
sions that the Macedonians would goover to Crate- 
rus, if they happened to know him. Eumenes hini- 
nelf. witha troopof three hundred select hone, went 
and posted himself in the right wing, where he ehonld 
have to act ngahiBt Neoptolemus. « When they had 
paased alittk hill that separated the^o armiee. and 
came in view, they ohi^d with HcIi impetnoei^ 
that CrateruB was extremely surprieed, andmipiOBe- 
od liif resentmeBt hi strong terms against JSmiMn- 
mm, who, be tboni^t, had deceived hua wnA a 
pniBoee that the Maeei^niaBa would fihnwglt sMse. 
However, hp eabnited his offioem to htmdft Vhe 
Inmre araoi igood forwsid to the eaeouBintu* « ifl 
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Bie first shock, which was vary violent, the spears 
ware soon broke, and they were then to decide the 
dhmute with the sword. 

•llie behaviour of Craterus did no 'dishonour to 
Alexander. He killed numbers wflh his own hand, 
and overthrew many others who assailed him in front. 
Bat at last he received a side blow from a Thracian, 
which brou|;ht him to the ground. Many passed 
ewer him without knowing him; but GU>rgia8, one 
of JBumenes’s officers, took notice of him ; and being 
well acquainted with his person, leaped from hb 
hbfse and guarded the bo^. It was then, however, 
too late ; he was at the net extremity, and in the 
\ of death. 

the meantime, Neoptolemns engaged Eu- 
-The most violent hatred had bng subsisted 
i them, and this day added stings to it. 
f knew not one anodier in the two fimtonooun- 
Htin the third they did; and then they rushed 
forward impetuously wiUi swords drawn and loud 
shouts. The shook their horses met with was so 
violeBt; that it resembled that of two galleys. The 
fierce dCtwonists quitted the bridles, aod laid hold 
on each odier ; each endeavouring to tear off the 
helmet or the breast-plate of his enemy. While 
their hands were thus engaged, their horses smt 
from under them ; and as they fell to the ground 
without quitting t^nr hold, they wresfied mr the 
advantage. Imptolemas was beginnmg to rise 
first, when Bgjjmnes wounded turn in the batt^ and 
feet beforehun. Naop- 
hemg wtHindud in one knee, supported huuv 
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temte hatred, battened to atrip him of bit arms, and 
loading him with reproaches, did not observe' that 
his sword was still in his hand i • so that Ne^tolevas 
wounded him under the etairass, where 'it tooehiM 
upon the groin. However, as ^e stroke was but 
feeble, the apprehensions it gave him were greater 
than the real hurt. 

When he had despoiled his adversare, weak as 
he was with the wounds he had received in his Ism 
and arms, he mounted his horse and made iq> to ms 
left wing, which he supposed might stiU.be e agaae d 
with the enemy. There|Mng informed of the ms 
of Graterns, be hastenea to him ; and finding his 
breath au'd senses not ^uite gone, he alighted ft||m 
his horse, wept over him, and gave him his IliSH 
One while he vented his execrations njM Neori||fl 
mus, and another while he lamented his 
fortune, and the cruel neoessity he was nndHm 
coming to extremities with his most intimate flKd, 
and euiber giving or reoeiving the fatal Mow. 

Emaenes won this battle about ton days after the 
former. Andit raised himto abigbiank of Itonotir, 
beoanSe k brought him the palm both of dlii|paioilgr 
and courage, but at the same time it exposed him to 
the envy and hatred both of his alnes and hie 
enemtes. It seemed hard to them, that a stranger, 
atonign adventurer, shoidd have destroyed oae of 
the greatest and most iUustrioneid the Ma c e d o nian s 
wkh the arms of those ^ery Mscndihiins. Had the 
news of the death oT Graterns beom|Miiglit s o one r 
to PerdiocBe, none but he would swayed liiS 
Maeedoaiao iceptie. Bothewasslaiatoo matmy 

A 

g titirtato inevhamUtoMv 

dscraedUstallb :AirtkoHU Md iutaMMiRis 
toiywiMifiNeliMoraM ww«Ulli«w«a«a«9 
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thal decree 4nto eiiec0lkfti« " Meantime Eumenei 
ftl ^r ao ^Mking’s horses whidi Whre pasturing u[)on 
IHtand took such as hfi had occasion for, 
hftC ^av^w keepers' a dischar^ When 

jliktipater was apprised of it, he lau^^, and said, 
He could not enough admire the caution of £u- 
menes, who musTceitamly expect to see the account 
tief the king 8 goods and chattels stated either on one 
side or other.” 


Sumei 


ofit^diaBiear Sardis, bom becaoso he was strong in 
oat^piffy, and because he^as ambitious to show 
Cleopatra* what a resjpect^le force he had. JBiow- 
ever, at the request ot that prinoess, who was i(fnAA 
to gifve Antipater any cause of complaint, he inaMi- 
ed to the Upper Phrygia, and wintered in CeheHe. 
There'^leetas, Polemon, and Docimu»| ccin|M|l>fri 
wMi him for the command ; upon whi^ hfl^i 
^ ** Uiis makes ^ood the observation, fkmij 6n% 
thinks of advancing himself, but no one dnaks iA 
the danger that may accrue to the public medl 
He £ad promised to pay his army 
days* and as he had not money to do it, be si^tiNa 
all the fiurms and castles da the country, togetiiqr 
with the pebple and cattle that were Hpoa^ Aem* 
Evecv captain of a Macedonian compum 
who had a commaad in the foreign troo^, red^lnd 
battanngengineefnMi Eumeges; and when bo ted 
taken the castl% he divided^ spoil among h^ 
compuy, aocjmding to the arms due to each pn^ 
ttetemmt* IvurestoiedUmtheafiectionBoflhe 
•nUiemi Insomuch, that when papers were fomM$n 
hw cemp* ^ ^ >0 wfait^lM 

E oni tff nJCterald hid temenesfiSbm 

M anii teinn s wen higUy teenced* «aflfive%ider 
that Ivon that lime he nhteUfhsre abe^gua^of 
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a thousand officer*>iiieii almyto alH)ut bMd, who shojuld 
keep watch by kmle^ and be in waitju^alr fuid 
night. There wna^ not a man who Mpra .thft 
chargeradid fhey^^ere glad ^ receive fr^BEnindiM 
the marks of honour which those who were eailod 
the king’s friends used to receive from the hands of 
royalty. For he too was empo#ered to distribute 
purple hats and rich robes, which were considered 
as 4he prindipal gifts the kings of Maceden had to 
bestow. 

Prosperity gives some appearance of higher aeitH 
ments even to persons ^f mean spirit, and wsp^'See 
something of grandeur Md importance aboii(Hhem 
in the elevation where Fortune as placed them. 
But he who is inspired by real fortitude and nmgea^ 
nimity, will show it most by the dignity of Ms he^ 
havkmr under lossest and in the most advene for- 
tune. SmM Eumenee. When he bad lost a battle 
40 Antigenus imthe territory of|be Oroyniaps is 
Cappadocia, through the treachery of dne of his 
offioert, though he was forced to fly himself, he did 
neteidi^ the traitor to escape to the enem^r but took 
hilWind hanged him upon tne spot. In hit foghtbe 
eook a diflFerent way from the pursuers, and pimtaly 
toroed round In such amaoner, as toregaiD the Ms 
efbattle^ There he encamped, in order to bary the 
dead; wwNn he collected, and bnined with the door 
pests ef the neighhoprug viUngee. The bodiee of 
the oflioersead e||||iiofi aoldien wen burned speB 
ueparale^es ; affwhen be had igised gent mo uu* 
meats or eerih oter them, he deAnmed^ Betiafe 
dAitigoaus oeming that way afterwa^ 'Me anle^ 
mdieiinthis fiipneH and mtrepidjli 

Another time he fed iMith UMhIMlii iII AM- 
gonus, end eoold eee^V^e thloMTiC ttgethur 
with many4peiuoM of Im condition, a gfiit sum- 
hfr olmres, and dDgdie wealth wliieh had hem 
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amasBed ia so many warst aadliie plunder of so many 
countries. ^ be was afraid that his men, when 
posaaasojyjrf such riches. and, spoils, would think 
tkmDselvfiSoo heavy for flight, and ^ too effeminate 
to^aear the nardslups of Iona wand Atng from place 
to place ; and yet time, he knew, was nis principal 
vsaouroe for getting clear of Antiaonus. On the 
Other hand, he was sensible it would be extremely 
diffloult 4o keep the Macedonians from flying uj^n 
the spoil, when it was so much within i;each. He 
thsMore ordered them to refresh themselves, and 
feed their horses, before they attacked the enemy. 
In the mean time he privmly sent a messenger to 
Menander, who escorted the baggage, to acquaint 
him, ** That Eumenes, in consideration of the fhend- 
sbip which had suhsisted between them, adyised 
him to provide for his safety, and to retire as fast as 
possible from the plain, where he mi|;ht easily Jbe 
surrounded, to the loot of the neighbouring mountaili» 
where the cavalry could not act, nor any troops fttR 
upon his rear.” 

Menander soon perceived his danger, and retired. 
After which, Eumenes sent out his scouts in the 
presence of all the soldiers, and commanded the 
latter to urm and bridle their horses, in order for the 
attack. The scouts brought back an account tfaea 
Munander had gained a situation where he couH, 
not be taken. Hereupon Eumenes pretended great 
Goneem, and drew iS his form. We are told, 
that u|m the nport Menander made of thie aflUr 
to Antigonue, toe Maoedouiaus launched out in the 
pruieei of B a ino utiS i and begun to regard him with an 
eye ofkHidiiem, Ite' acting eo generous a^pact, wim 
h win mhm p^ to lum enslaved tMr 
and dudiingourttd their mvee* ihe a^wgr Aqli»> 
ffoaus gMp,4hem was tiiis: Think aul, my^^ltoad 
fitends, n%is for year uahm helm them go; it was 
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for his own. He did not choose to have so many 
shackles upon him> whsn he designed to fly.” 

After this, Eumenes being forced to wwidaisuiA 
fly from place to place, spoke to many of ra soldieto 
to leaye nim; eitner out of care for their safeto, or 
because he not choose to hare a body of men 
after him, who were too few to stand a batd^ and 
too many to fly in privacy. And when he retinsd to 
the casUe of Nora*, on the confines of JLyotooia 
and Cappadocia with only five hundred Aoorao and 
two hundred foot, there again he gave all sura (rf 
his friends free leave to depart as did not like the 
inconveniences of toe pThce and toe meanness of 
dietf, and dismissed them with great marks of Icind- 


In a little tone Antkonus came up, and, befero 
be formed that siem mvited him to a oonfeveaoe. 
Eumenes answered Antigonns had many finends 
and generals ** to take his place, in case of accidonte 
to himself: but the troops he had toe care of had 
none to command or to protect them after him.” He 
therefore insisted that Antigonus should send hosta- 
ges* if he wanted to treat with him in nemoii* And 
’wbm Antigonus wanted himtomake nis np^^nation 
to him firsts as toe greater mas, he said, WUln I 
n s a mast er of my sword, 1 shall never tofatoaay man 
gistosr thna myselL” At Isat Astigonns sent his 
Mgibsip Ptolemy into toe fort sen husi^* and than 
Easwnss came oat to him. They ambfsoed with 
gpest tokens of oocdislity, having formerly bseniiir 
timato finends and ooia|»aioiie. 

In ^ confisranoe, wtooh lastod a osnHfleinUs 
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»f‘ his provinces confirmed to* him, and considerable 
rewards for his services besides ; insomuch that all 
who attended on this occasion, admired his firmness, 
and were astonished at his ’^eatness of mind. 

During the interview, numbers of the Maeedo- 
nans ran to see Eumenes : for, after the death of 
Craterus, no man was so mnch talked of in the army 
as he. But Antigonus, fearing they should offer 
him^iome violence, called to them to keep at a dis- 
tance s and when th^ still kept crowding in, ordered 
them to be driven off with stones. At last he took 
him in his arms, and keeping off the multitude vrith 
his guards, with some difficulty got him safe again 
into the castle. 

As the treaty ended in nothing, Antigonus drew 
a line of circumvallation round the place, and hav- 
ing left a sufficient number of troops to carry on the 
siege, he retired. The fort was abundantly pro- 
vicM with com, water, and salt, hut in want Cf 
every thing else requisite for the table. Yet wiffi 
this mean provision he furnished out a cheerful en- 
tertainment for his friends, whom he invited in their 
turns : for he took care to season his provisions with 
agreeable discourse and the utmost cordiality. His 
appearance was, indeed, very eng^ng. His qtlhu- 
tenance had nothing of a ferocious or war-wyMni 
turn, but was smooth and elegant ; and the pMuor* 
tion of his limbs was so excellent that they miglit ' 
seem to have come from the chisel of the statuary* 
And though he was not very eloquent, he had a soft 
and persuasive way of spmJcing, as we may eon- 
dude from his epistles. 

He observed, timt the greatest inconyenienoe to 
the gacrisoa was the narrowness of die spaee in 
whicm they were confined, enclosed a|| itwas-with 
small houM, and the whole of it not more then two 
ferjongp in «% 0 uit ^’ no dtal they were fbiced toiake 
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their food without exerovE, wd their horses to do 
the same. To remove the languor which is tbcroon- 
sequence of that wan^ as well as to prepare them 
for flight, if ocoBsion should offer, he assigned a room 
fourteen cubits long, the largest in all the fort, for 
the men to walk in, and gaye them orders gradually 
to mend their pace. As For the horses, he tied them 
to the roof of the stable with strong halters. ^ jFhen 
he raised their heads and fore parts by a pulleys till 
they could scarce touch the ground with their fore 
fee^ but, at the same time, they stood firm upon 
their hind-feet In Ibis posture the grooms pned 
them with the whip and the voice ; and the horses, 
thus iiritated, bounded furiously on their hind-feet, 
or strained to set their fore-feet on the ground : bv 
which efforts their whole body was exercised, till 
they were out of breath and in a foam. After this 
exercise, which was no bad one either for speed or 
strength, they had their barley given them boiled, 
that they might sooner despatch, and better digest 
it 

As the siege was drawn out to a oonsidhrable 
leu^, Antigonus received informatioB of the dn nt b 
of ^(il^pater in Blacedonia, and of the trou b l e s that 
puMM there thiou|^ ^ SDimoskies b et ween 
Gassaader and Folypeichbn. He now bade adwn 
to all infiBrior prospe^, and grasped the wWe am^ 
pire in his senemes : in oonsequenee of whkh be 
wanted to make Eunmnes his friend, and bring him 
to cooperate in the execution of hb plan. For tine* 
puipoee he sanCto him Hieronymus*, with ftapo^ 
sals of fieaoe,^OD condition he took the oam that 
wasoftead tohiai. Enmeaeamadaaeamolieniii* 
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die oath, and left ii to the Macedonians before the 
place to judge which form was die most reasonable. 
Indeed, Antigonns, to save appearances, hadslighdy 
mentioned the royal family in the hikginning, and all 
the rest ran in his own name. Eumenes, therefore, 
put Olympias and the princess of the blood first: 
and he proposed to engage himself by oath of fealty 
not to Antigonus only, but to Olympias, and the 

S rinces ^er children. This appearing to the Mace- 
onians much more consistent with jusdbe than the 
odier, they permitted Eumenes to itike it, and then 
laised the siege. The^r likewise sent this oath to 
Antigonus, requiring him to take it on the other 
part. 

Meantime Eumenes restored to the Cappadocians 
all the hostages he had in Xora, and in return they- 
furnished him with horses, beasts of burden, and 
tents. He also collected great part of his soldiers 
who had dispersed themselves after his defeat, 
and were straggling about the country. By this 
means he assembled near a thousand horse*, with 
whioh he marched off as fast as possible ; rightly 
judffing he had much to fear from Antigonus. For 
that general not only ordered him to be besieged 
again, ^ and shut up' with a circular wall, but, inhis 
letters, expressed great resentment against the Ma;^ 
eedonians for admitting the correction of tl^ oath. 

Whfle Eumenes was flying from place to plm, 
he received letters from Macedonia, in whicn the 
people declared their apprehensions of the growing 
power of Antigonuf^ and others frm Olympias, 
wherein she inmfl Vmi to come and take upon Urn 
the tuition and care of Alexander's son, whose life 
she conomved Ip he in dangw. At fee same time, 
^olypeidion* and kinjg*Philip sent him orders to 
cony on fee ^ against Antigonus wife ^i:ceB. 
* BfedonO SiciAu mji two tboumad. 
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in Cappadocia. They empowered iiim also take five 
hundred talents out of the royal treasure at Quinda*, 
for the reestablishment of his own affairs, and as 
much more as he should judge necessary for the 
purposes of the war. Antigenes and Teutamus too, 
who commanded the Argyraspide^, had directions 
to support him. 

These officers, in appearance, rave Eumenes a 
kind reception, but it was not difficult to discover 
the envy and jealousy they had in their hearts, and 
how much they disdained to act under him. Their 
envy he endeavoured to remove, by not taking the 
money, which he told them he did not want. To 
remove their obstinacy and ambition for the first 
place, was not so easy an affair ; for, though they 
Knew not how to command, they were resolved not 
to obey. In this case he called in the assistance of 
superstition. He said, Alexander had appeared to 
him in a dream, and showed him a pavilion with 
foyal furniture, and a throne in the midme of it, after 
which that prince declared, ** If tfaev would hold 
their councils, and despatch business there, he would 
be with them, and prosper every measure and action 
which commenced under his auspicesi^. 

He easily persuaded Antigenes and Tentainas to 
believe he had this vision. They were not wMling 
to wait upon him, nor did he choose to dMionour 
his commission by going to tliem. They prapared, 
tberefoie, a rbyal pavilion, and a throne in it, which 


• In Curia.. 

■f Id comeqoeBce of tbit, accordisf to Dlodorw* SoDieocs 
propowd to tafcea sum oot of the treiiery, ssAclcst for sMk- 
fqg a thSUM of fsid | to place apoo that thraee the Stodeai, 
theieeptfr, and erowa, aad all the other eeri g ai of ra^ty 
behH^ac to that prince I that every toDnilqgainsrtic e iheald 
be oftred him by all the eficem and that all oelari aboold 
behmedialAinaBto* Aitroltoof pollqrMlItihletothe ge*. 
aim of r 
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they called the throne of Alexander ; and thither 
they repaired to consult upon the most important 
affairs. 

From thence they marched to tMa higher provin* 
ces, and, upon the way, were joined by Peucestas, 
a friend of Eumeues, and other governors of provin- 
ces. Thus the Macedonians were greatly strength- 
ened, both in point of numbers, and in the most mag- 
niflcrat provision of all the requisites of war. But 
power and affluence had rendered these governors so 
intractable in society, and so dissolute in their way 
of living, since the ^ath of Alexander, and they 
came together with a spirit of despotism so nursed 
by barbaric pride, that they soon became obnoxious 
to each other, and no sort of harmony could subsist 
between them. Besides, they flattered the Mace- 
donians without any regard to decorum, and sup- 
plied them with money m such a manner, for their 
entertainments and sacrifices, that, in a litde time, 
their camp looked like a pla^ of public reception 
for every scene of intemperance ; and those veterans 
were 4o be cousted for military appointments,*as the 
people are for their votes in a republic. 

Cranes soon perceived that the new arrived 
granoM despiped each other, but were afraid of him, 
and watched an opportunity to kill him. He th e re - 
fore^preteadhd he was in want of money, and bor- 
rowed htarge sums of those that hated him most*, in 
order that they might place some confidence in him, 
or at least might give up their designs upon his life, 
out of regard to the n^pney lent him. Thus he found 
guards for himseljt in the opnleiice of others ; and* 
tMugfa nmn in general seek to save their lives by 
giving, he provided for his safety- by receiving. 

Wmie no dangerwmsneer, the Macedonians took 

V Four hsedf ^ thmnsed erewm. 
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bribes of all ^ho wanted tp corrupt them, and, like 
a kind of guards, daily attended the gates of those 
that affected the command. But, when Antigonus 
came and encamped over against them, and affairs 
called for a real general, Eumenes was applied to, 
not only by the soldiers, but the very grandees who 
had taken so much state upon them in time of peace 
and pleasure^ freely gave place to him, and took the 
post assigned them without murmuring. Indeed, 
when Antigonus attempted to pass the river Phsiti- 
gris, not one of the other officers who were appointed 
to guard it, got any intelligence of his motions : Eu- 
menes alone was at hand to oppose him ; and he 
did it so effectually, that he fill^ the ohannel with 
dead bodies, and made four thousand prisoners. 

The behaviour of the Macedonians, when Eu- 
menes happened to be eick, still more particularly 
showed, that they thought others fit to direct in mag- 
nificent entertainments, and the solemnities of peace, 
but that he was the only person amona them fit to 
lead an army. For Peucestas having feasted them 
in a sumptuous manner in Perma, and given ewh 
man a sheep for sacrifice, hoped to be-indnlged with 
tbecommand. A few days after, as they were mareh-^ 
ing aptinst the enemy, Eumenes was so danger- 
ously ill, that he was forced to be cairiedhi a li&r, 
at some distance from the ranks, lest his rMt, 'which 
was Teiy precarious, should be disturbed with the 
noise. They had not gone far, before the enemy 
suddenly made their appearance, for they had passed 
the intermedigte hill, and were now descending Into' 
the plain. The lustre of their golden armour glitter- 
ing in the sun, as they marched down the hill, the 
elephants with the towers on their baiAs, and the 
purple vests which the cavalry used to wear when 
tb^ weie advancing to the combat, strnek the troops 
that were to oppose them with snch surprise that 
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die front halted, and called out for Eumenes ; de- 
claring that they would not move a step farther, if 
he had not the direction of them. At the same time 
they grounded their arms, exhort^ each other to 
atop, and insisted that their oifeers should not 
. hazard an engagement without Eumenes. 

Eumenes no sooner heard this, than he advanced 
with the utmost expedition, hasteningp the slaves 
that carried the litter. He likewise opened the cur- 
tains)! and stretched out his hand, in tolcen of his joy. 
On the first sight of the general of their heart, the 
troops saluted him in the Macedonian language, 
danLed their arms, and, with loud shouts, chalien^d 
the enemy to advance, thinking themselves invinci- 
ble while he was at their head. 

Antigonus having learned from some prisoners, 
that Eumenes was so extremely ill that he was forced 
to be carried in a litter, concluded he should find no 
great difficulty in beatins the other generals; and, 
ttierefore, hastened to the attack. But when he 
came to reconnoitre the enemy’s army, and saw in 
what excellent order it was drawn up, he stood stiU 
some time, in silent admiration. At last, spying the 
litter carried about from one wing to t^ other, he 
laughed out aloud, as his manner was, and said to 
his friends, Yon litter is the thing that pitches the 
battle against us.” After this he immediately re- 
treated to his entrenchments*. 

* There are Mme perticolan in Diodone which deienrc to 
be fnerled here. After the two aimies were separaled, with- 
ont coBiiw to action, they encamped abont tiuee fbrlongt 
diitaaM from each othnri and Antlgonna, toon iodine the 
oonotry when he lay lo mneh exhautted that it wonld be 
, very dificnll for him to inlMlit, sent deputies to the confede- 
rate army, to loliclt them, especially the xovemon of provlo-. 
ces, and the old Macedonian corps, to desert Enssenea and to 
Join himi whieh, at tUs tissc, ttey wMb the tigheit 

mdignotioB. l^irrfrTt ttt-t Fa mtnni ri i 
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The Macedonians had hardly recovered them- 
selves from their fears, before they began to behave 
again in a disorderly and mutinous manner to ttieir 
officers, and spread themselves over almost all the 
provinces of Gabene for winter quarters ; insomuch 
that the first were at the distance of a thousand fur- 
longs from the last Antieonus, being informed of 
this circumstance, moved back against them, with- 

into the anembly, and delivered himself in the following 
bie, " A lion once falling in love with a young damsel, de- 
manded her in marriage of her father. father made an- 
swer, that he looked on such an alliance as a great honour 
to his family, but stood in fear of his claws and teeth, Icst^ 
upon any trifling dispnte, that might happen between them 
aher marriage, he might ezereise them a little too hastUy 
upon his daughter. To remove this olyection, the amorous 
lion caused both his nails and teeth to be drawn InAnediately ^ 
whereupon, the father took a cudgel, and soon got rid of 
his enemy. This,'* continued he, " is the very thing aimed 
at by Antigonus, who is liberal in promises, till he has made 
himself master of your forces, ana then beware of bis teeth 
and paws.” A few days after this, Enmcnes having intelli- 
gence that Antigonus Intended to decamp in the night, pre- 
sently guessed that his design was to seek qnarten of iwMh- 
aseat for his army In the rich district of Gabene. To prevent 
this, and at the same time to gain a passage into that coontiy. 
he instructed some soldiers to pretend they were descrtarsinw 
sent them into the camp of Aotigonns, where they reported 
that Enmenes intended to attack him in his trencbss that vary 
night. Bat, while Antigonus's troops werq under anis, Bii- 
mencs marched for Gabene, which, nt leni^ Aatigonnisiii- 
pected; nnd having given proper orden to bis Ibot, mnrehed 
immedinlely nfter him with his cnvniry. Bnrly in the mom- 
log, flmm the top of a hill, he diseemed Bimencs, with hb 
army below | and Enmenei, upon sight of the cavnlry, con- 
clndingthat the whole army of Antigoaus wssat haad,lheed 
aboot, and disposed his troops in order to bottle- Thns £n- 
menci wasdec^ved inbis tnrai nod assoonas Antifanai^ in- 
fsntrv cnme up, a sharp aetioo fbllowed, ia ^Idch tia vlctoiy 
seeamd won and lost several thacs. At last however, Antf- 
ganas had fWUy the wont, being famed le withimw, by lidg 
auachm, into Madba ,Dioa. Sie. lib- zvIUL 
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out losing a moment’s time. He took a rugged road, 
that afforaed no water, because it was the shortest; 
hoping, if he fell upon them while thus dispersed, 
that it would be impossible for tkeif officers to as- 
semble them. 

However, as soon as he had entered that desolate 
country, bis troops were attacked with such violent 
winds, and severe frosts, that it was diffichlt for 
them to proceed ; and they found it necessary to 
light many fires. For this reason their march could 
not be concealed. The barbarians, who inhabited 
' the mountains that overlooked the desert, wonder- 
ing what such a number of fires could mean, sent 
some persons upon dromedaries to Peucestas, with 
an account of them. 

Peucestas, distracted with terror at this news, 
prepared for flight, intending to take with him such 
troops as he could collect on the way* But Eu-' 
menes soon dispelled their fears and uneasiness, by 
promising so to impede the enemy’s march, that they 
would arrive three days later than they were ex- 
pected. Finding that they listened to he sent 
orders to the officers to draw aU the troops from 
the quarters, and assemble them with speed. At 
the same time he took his horse, and went with bis 
colleagues to seek out a lofty piece of ground, which 
might attract the attention of the troops marahing 
below. Having found one that answered his pur- 
pose, be measured it, and caused a number of ms 
to be lighted at proper intervals, so as to sesemble 
a camp. 

When Antigonw beheld, those fins upon the 
heights, be was ib the utmost distrass. For he 
thought the enes^ were apprised of his intentioti 
some time befoul and were come to oeset biifr. 
Notchoosmg, tbeireibre, withforcesso hanssed and 
fatigued with thefr inarch, to be obliged to fight tsoops 
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that were perfectly fresh, and bad wintered in ame^ 
able quarters, he left ^ short road, and led his 
men throu|ph the towns and Tillages ; mTing them 
abundant nme to refresh themselTes. But when he 
found that no parties came out to gall him in his 
march, whichjs usual when an enemy is near, and 
was informed, by the neighbouring inhabitants, that 
they had seen no troops whatever, nor any thing but 
fires upon the hills, he perceived that Eumenes had 
outdone him in point of fl^neralship ; and this in- 
censed him so much that he advanced with a reso- 
lution to try his strength in a pitched battle. 

Meantime the greatest part of the forces repairing 
to Eumenes, in admiration of his capacity, msirea 
him to take the sole command. Upon this Antigenes 
and Teutamus, who were at the head of the Atyy^ 
rtupideB, were so exasperated with envy, that they 
formed a plot against his life; and having drawn 
into it most of the grandees and generals, diey con- 
sulted upon a proper time and method to take him 
off. They all agreed to make use of him in the en- 
suing battle, and to assassinate him immediately 
after. But Eudamus, master of the elephants, and 
Fhsedimus, privately informed Eumenes of their re- 
solutions ; not out of any kindness or benevolent re- 
gard, but because they were afraid of losing the 
money they had lent 1^. He commended them 
for the honour with which they behaved, and redrsd 
to his tenL There he told his friends, ** That he 
lived among a herd of savage beasts,** and mune- 
diately madw his will. After which be destroyed all 
his papers, lestafter his death, chsiges and impeach- 
ments should «aiise against the persons who wrote 

K n, in consequence of the secrets dis enr ere dthero, 
then considered, whefiier be should put dm 
enemy in the way of gaining the victory, or ttkm his 
IKghtthsong^llediaandAimeniaintov h i p pado fl^ 
Y&U ▼. M 
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bat he coidd not 6x upon any thing while hie friends 
stayed with him. After revolving varions expedients 
in his mind, which was now almost as changeable 
as his fortune, he drew up the forces^ and endea- 
voured to animate the Greeks andMhe barbarians. 
On the other hand, the Pklanx and the Argyrtupides 
bade him be of good courage, assuring him, that the 
enemy would not stand the encounter. For they 
tern veterans who had served under Philip and 
Alexander, and like so many champions of the ring, 
had never had a fall to that day. Many of them 
were seventy years of age, and none less than sixty. 
So that when they charged the troops ^of Antigonus, 
they cried out, Villians, you fight against your 
fatoers 1” Then they fell furiously upon his infantry, 
and soon routed them. Indeed, none of the bat- 
talions could stand the shock, and the most of them 
were cut in pieces upon the spot. But though An- 
tigonus had such bad success in this quarter, his ca^ 
valry were victorious, through the weak and das- 
tardly behaviour of Peucestas, ud took all the bag- 
gage. Antigonus was a man who bad an excellent 
Uresenoe of mind on the most tiying occasions, and 
nere the place and the occasion bemended him. It 
was gplaia open country, the soil neither deep nor 
hard, but, like the seasliore, covered with a fine dry 
sand, whidi the trampling of so many men and 
honwi, during the action, Muced to a small white 
dik, that, like a cloud of lime, darkened the air, and 
intercepted the prospect; so that it was easy for 
Ammontts to take the baggage unpemeived. 

After the battle was over, Teutamae eent i 
ef Us cotps to A«tigoous, to desire him to i 
titohaggageb He tM them, he would not oi 
tnm tito drpsfiwqMcim theh baggage, bm 
in an respeks, with ftie gmtest kittdneesi 4 
they would put Eameaea in his hands. 
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raspidei otdM into that abominable measure, and 
a^eed to ddbrer up that man alive to bis ene- 
mies. In pursuance of thu scheme, they approach- 
ed him unsusTCcted, and planted themselves about 
him. Some lamented the loss of their baggage, 
some desired him to assume the spirit of victory, 
vrhich he had gained ; others accused the rest of 
their commanders. Thus watching their opportunity, 
they fell upon him, took away his sword, and bound 
his bands behind him with his own girdle. 

Nicanor was sent by Antigonus to receive him* 
But, as they led him through the midst of the Mace- 
donians, he desired first to speak to them ; not for 
any recpiest he had to make, but upon matters of 
great importance to them. Silence being made, he 
ascended an eminence, and stretching out his hands, 
bound as they were, he said : “ What trophy, ye 
vilest of all the Macedonians 1 what trophy could 
Antigonus have wished to raise, like this which you 
are raising, by delivering up your general bound! 
Was it not base enough to acknowledgo yourselves 
beaten, merely for the sake of your baggage, as if 
victory dwelt among your goods and obattm, and 
not upon the points or your swords ; but you must 
also send your ceneral as a ransom for that bugpmu! 
for my part, though thus led, I am not oonqueiid; 

I have beaten the enemy, and am ruined by my fd- 
low^ldiers. But 1 co mure you by the god pf 
armies*, upd the awful deities who preside oter 
oaths, to kill mehera with your own bauds. If my* 
life be takegby another, the deed will be aldl’yoare. 
Nor will Antimus comphun, if yon take the week 
oi|t of his hands; for he wants not Bumenes oMvei, 
kut Bumenes dead. If you choose not to be tbekn-'*' 
Igedmte ustniments, loose but one of my haMis» * 
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and that shall do the business. If you will not trust 
me with a sword, throw me bound as I am, to wild 
beasts. If you comply with this last request, 1 ac- 
quit you of all g;uilt with respect to And declare 
you nave behaved to your general ISe the best and 
honestest of men.’' 

The rest of the troops received this speech with 
sighs and tears, and every expression of sorrow ; but 
the Argyraapi^ cried out, Lead him on, and at- 
tend not to his trifling. For it is no such great mat- 
ter, if an execrable Chersonesian, who has harassed 
the Macedonians with infinite wars, have cause to 
lament his fate ; as it would be, if the best of Alex- 
ander’s and Philip’s soldiers should be deprived of 
die fruit of their labours, and have their bread to beg 
in their old age. And have not our wives already 
passed three nights with our enemies 1” So saying 
they drove him forward. 

Antigonus, fearing some bad consequence from 
the crowd (for there was not a man left in his camp), 
sent out ten of his best dephants, and a corra of 
spearmen, who were Medes and Parthians, to beep 
them off. He could not bear to have Eumenes 
brouffht into his presence, because of the former 
friendly connexions there had been between them. 
And when those who took the charge of him, asked, 
in what manner be would have him kept? He said, 
« So as you would keep an elephant or a (ion.” 
Nevertheless, he soon felt some impressions of pi^, 
and ordered them to take off his heavy chains, and 
allow him a servant who had been accustomed to 


wait upon him. He likewise permitted such of his 
friends as desired it to pass whole days with him, 
and to bring him necessi^ refreshments. Thus be 
•pent some considerable time in deliberatiag how iU 


dlispoee of him, and sometimes listened to we apfrii- 
caaons and promises ^of Nearches the Ccetea, and 
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bis own SOI) Demetrius, made it a point to save 
him. But all the othefwfBcers insisted that he 
should be put to death, and urged Antigonus to give 
directions for it. 

One day, we are told, Eumenes asked his keeper, 
Onomarchus, Why Antigonus, now he ffad got 
his enemy into his power, did not either immediately 
despatch him, or generously release him?” Ono- 
marchus answered, in a contemptuous manner. 
That in the battle, and not now, he should have 
been so ready to meet death.” To which Eumenes 
replied, ** By heavens 1 was so ! A^k those who 
venturi to engage me, if I was not 1 do not 
know that 1 met with a better man than myself.” — 
Well,” said Onomarchus, now you have found 
a better man than yourself, why do you not patiently 
wait his time?” 

When Antigonus had resolved upon his death, he 

g ive orders that he should have no kind of food. 

y this means in two or three days time, he be(pui 
to draw near his end : And then Antigonus, being 
obliged to decamp upon some sudden emergencv, 
sent in an executioner to despatch him. The bodj 
he delivered to his friends, allowing them to born it 
honourably, and to collect the ashes into a silver 
urn, in order to their being sent to his wife and 
children. 

Thus di^ Eumenes : And divine justice did not 
go fiur to ^k instruments df vengeance against the 
officers* end soldiers who had betrayed him. ^ •dmti- 
gonus himself detesting the Aromqradm as imploas 
and savage wretches, ordered Ibyrtius, governor of 


• Aatlseiiai, ccmiaaiidwiBchlef0f tW nr iwranii M i^wai, 
liyiincrorAiitissiua,pntiBacoflkoaBdbwBed^ie. Eu^ 
dwHML CfllbaDia.aiid nasjotken of the easBiiei ef Eombo, 
cxpokasod a like fine. 
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Arachosia*, under whoM directions he put them, 
to take every method to Hestrov them ; so that not 
one of them might return to I^acedouia. or set his 
eyes upon the Grecian sea. 


SERTOBIUS AND EUMENES 
COMPARED. 

These are the most rematkable particulars which 
history has dven us conceming Eumenes and Ser- 
torius. And now to come to the comparision. We 
observe first, that though they were both strangers, 
aliens, and eiiles, they had, to the end of their 
days, the command of many warlike nations, and 
mat and respectable armies. Sertorius, indeed, 
has this advantage, that his fellow-warriors ever 
freely gave up the command to him on account of 
his superior merit; whereas many disputed the post 
of honour with Eumenes, and it was his actions only 
that obtained it for him. The officers of Sertorius 
were aml^itious to have him at their head ; but those 
who acted under Eumenes never had recourse to 
him, tffi experience had showed them their own in- 
oapraty, and the necessity of employing another. 

The one was a Roman, and commanded the 
Spaniards and Lushanians, who for many years had 
been subject to Rome;, the other was a Chersone- 
sian, ano commanded the Macedonians, who had 
conquered the whole worid. It should be consider- 
ed t^ that Sertorius the more easily made his way, 
because he was asenator, and bad led armies hem; 

* A profiscB of Piitbia, near Bactriaoa* 
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but Eumenes with the diaji|witation of having been 
only a secretary, raised hinlBelf to the first military 
employments. Nor had Eumenes only fewer ad- 
vantages, but greater impediments also in the road 
to honour. Numbers opposed him openly, and as 
many formed private designs against his life ; where- 
as no man ever opposed Sertorius in public, and it 
was not till towards the last, that a few of his own 
party entered upon a private scheme to destroy him. 
The dangers oi Sertorius were generally over when 
he had gained a victory ; and the dangers of Eu- 
menes grew out of his very victories, among those^ 
who envied his success. 

Their military performances were equal and simi- 
lar, but their dispositions were very different Eu- 
menes loved war, and had a native spirit of conten- 
tion ; Sertorius loved peace and tranquillity. The 
former might have lived in great security and honour, 
if he would not have stood in the way of the great ; 
but he rather chose to tread for ever in the uneasy 

E aths of power, though he had to fight every step 
e took: the latter would gladly have withdrawn 
from the tumult of public afluirs; but was forced to 
continue the war, to defend himself against his rest- 
less persecutors. For Antigonus would have taken 
pleasure in employing Eumenes, if he would have 
given up the dispute for superiority, and been con- 
tent wiu the atation next to his; whereas Pompey 
would not grant Sertorius his request to live aprivate 
citizen. Henee, the one voluntarily engaged in war, 
for the sake of gaining the chief command ; the other 
involuntarily took the command, because he could not 
livein peace. Eumenes, therefore, in hia paasumfor 
thecamp^ preferred ambition tosafe^; Sertorinawaa 
an able warrior, but employed his talents only for the 
safety of:liis peraon. The one was not apprinad of 
his impending fate; the other expeoied us evaryi 
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moment. The one hai^|phe candid praise of coDfi<^ 
dence in his friends ; the other incurred the censure 
of weakness; for he would hav^fled*, but could 
not. The death of Sertorius did no" dishonour to his 
life he suflfered that from his fellow-soldiers which 
the enemy could not have effected. Eumenes could 
not avoid his chains, yet after the indignity of 
chainst* he wanted to live ; so that he could neither 
escape death, nor meet it as he ought to have done ; 
bnt, by having recourse to mean applications and 
entreaties, put his mind in the power ot the man who 
was only master of his body. 


AGESILAUS. 

Archidamus the son of Xeuzidamus, after 
having goveined the Lacedsmonians with a very 
respectable character, left behind him two sons; 
the one named Agis, whom he had by Lampito§, a 
woman of an illustrious family; the other much 
younger, named Agesilaus, whom he had by Eupo- 
ha, (he daughter of Melisippidas. As the crown, 
by law, was to descend to Agis, Agesilaus had 
nodiing to expect but a private station, and therefore 
had a common Laoedsmonian education ; wteK 

e Upon QOtice of the Intention of hii enemiei to destroy 
him after the balge, he deliberated whether he ihotdd give ap 
(he victory to Antigoens, or retire into Cappadaciay 
f This does aot appear horn PInlarch’s aoBewit af him. 
Beeidy desired Antimas either to give imamdi^ otdew Ihr 
his executbn, pr to mow his generosity in roleasing hiv* 

S LaWf^ or Lmo^ldo, vras sister to AkUdassm by the 
fomrk smI^ Vld« Flat. Ai^biao. 
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though hard in respect of diet» and full of laborious 
exercises, was well calculdKd to teach the youth 
obedience. Hence, Simonides is said to have called 
that famed city, the man-sMtuuig Sparta, because 
it was the principal tendency of her discipline to 
make the citizens obedient and submissive to the 
laws ; and she trained her youth as the colt is trained 
to the menage. The law does not lay the young 
princes who are educated for the throne under the 
same necessity. But Agesilaus was singular in this, 
that before he came to govern^ he had learned to 
obey. Hence it was that he accommodated himself 
with a better grace to his subjects than any other of 
the kings having added to his princely talents and 
inclinaoons a humane manner and popular civility. 

While he was yet in one of the classes or societies 
of boys, Lysander had that honourable attachment 
to him which the Spartans distinguish with the name 
love. He was charmed with his ingenuous modes^. 
For, though he had a spirit above his companions, 
an ambition to excel, which made him unwilling to 
sit down without the prize, and a vigour and impe- 
tuosity which could not be conmiered or borne 
down, yet he was equally remarkable for his gentle- 
ness, where it was necessary to obey. At the same 
time, it appeared, that his obedience was not owing 
to fear, but to the principle of honour, and that 
throug^t fab whole conduct he dreaded disgrace 
more than toil^ 

He was lame of one leg: but that defect, daring 
his youth, was covered by the agreeable turn of the 
rest of hb person ; and the easy and cheerful manner 
in whuA he bore it, and his lieing the first to rail v 
himself npon H, always made' it the less vegaided. 
Nay, that defect made hb spirit of enterprise more 
reuMwIiEabte ; for he never declined on thataocoont 
any imdfnrtslung, however diflbult or bbonons. 
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We'Save no portrait or statue of him. He would 
not suffer any to be matle while he lived, and at his 
death he utterly forbade it. We are only told, that 
he was a little man, and that be not a command- 
ing aspect. But a perpetual vivacity and cheerful- 
ness, attended with a talent for raillery, which was 
expressed without any severity either of voice or 
look, made him more agreeable, even in age, than 
the young and the handsome. Theophrastus tells us, 
the Ephori fined Archidamus for marrying a little 
woman. ** She will bring us,” said they, ** a race 
of pigmies, instead of kings.” 

During the reign of Agis, Alcibiades, upon his 
quitting Sicily, came an exile to Lacedsemon. And 
he had not been there long, before he was suspected 
of a criminal commerce with Timsra, the wife of 
Agis. Agis would not acknowledge the child which 
she had for his, but said it was the son of Alcibiades. 
Duris informs us, that die queen was not displeased 
at the supposition, and that she used to whisper to 
ber women, the child should be called Alcibiades, 
not Leotychidas. He adds, that Alcibiades himself 
scnipled not to say, ** Be did not approach Timssa 
to gratify his appetite, but from an ambition to give 
kings to Sparta.^ However, he was obliged to fly 
from Spana, lest Agis should revenge die injury. 
And that prince looking upon Leotymiidas with an 

? e qT suspicion, did not take notice of him as a son. 

et, in his last sickness, Leotychidas prevailed 
upon him, by his tears and entreaties, to ackaew- 
leogB him as such before many witnesses. 

Notwithstanding this public declaration, Agis 
was no sooner dead, thaA Lysander, who had van- 
quished the Athenians at sea, and bad mat power 
and interest in l^^arta, advanced AgesUans to the 
throne: aUeghig that Leotydndae wae a bastard, 
and coBseqimiidy hfd no right to it Indeeit 
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|f$Derdity of the dtizens, knowiog the yifiBes of 
AgeeilauB, and that be had been educated with them 
in all the severity of the Syrian discipline, joined 
with pleasure in tne scheme. 

There was then at Sparta a diviner, named Dio- 
pithes, well versed in ancient prophecies, and sup- 
posed an able interpreter of every thing relating to 
the gods. This man insisted, it was contrary to the 
divine will, that a lame man should sit on the throne 
of Sparta ; and on the day the point was to be de- 
cidea, he publicly read this oracle — 

Bewarr, proud Sparta, left a maimed empire* 

Thy bonflted strength impair} far other woes 
ThaD*thon bebold’it, await thee^boroe away 
By the itrong tide of war— — 

Lysander observing upon this, that if the Spartans 
were solicitous to act literallv according to ue ora- 
cle, they ought to beware of Leotychidas : for that 
heaven did not consider it as a matter of importance, 
if the king happened to have a lame foot: the thing 
to be gumed against was the admission of a person 
who was not a nnuine descendant of Hercules; 
for that would mue the kina^om itself lame. Ag^ 
silaus added, that Neptune had borne witsess to me 
bastardy of Leotychidas, in throwing Ajps out of 
his bed by an earthquake t ; ten monms a&r which, 
and more, Leotychidas was born ; though Agif did 
not cohabit with Timsea during Aat time. 

By these wqys and means Agesflaus gained ^ 
diadem, and at the same time was put m possessjon 
of the private estate of Aris; Lrotychidas bmg 
rejected on account of his iltegithnacy. Observing, 

• The two legs of the Spurtaa constitotioB were the two 
hinp, which therefbre moit he in a mstee4 sad rsiaed state 
whea one of them was me. la Ihct the coasegaeiice pre- 
dace d not a Jast and good monarch, bat a tgnaat 
f bmXeaeplwOfQNclBaiiifLhookia* 
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howev^, that his relations by the mother’s skley 
Aoagh men i6f merit* were very poor, he gare a 
moie^ of the estate among them ; by which meims 
the inheritance procured him respect y d honour, in* 
stead of envy and aversion. 

Xenophon tells us, that by obedience to the laws 
of his country, Agesilaus gained so much power 
that his will was not disputed. The case was this. 
The principal authority was then in the hands of the 
JEphori and the senate. The Ephori were annual 
magistrates, and the senators haa their office for life. 
They were both appointed as a barrier apinst the 
power of the kin^, as we have observed in the life 
of Lycurgus. l%e kings, therefore, had an old and 
hereditary antipathy to them, and perpetual disputes 
subsisted between them. But Lysander took a dif- 
ferent course. He gave up all thoughts of opposi- 
tion and contention, and paid his court to them on 
every occasion ; taking care, in all his enterprises, 
to set out under their auspices. If he was called, 
^e ^ent faster than usual; if he was upon his 
khrone, administering justice, he rose up when the 
Ephori approached : if any one of them was ad- 
mitted a member of the senate, he sent him a robe 
and an ox*, as marks of honour. Thus, while he 
seemed to be adding to the dignity and importance 
of their body, he was privately increasing ms own 
strength, and the authority of the crown, through 
their support and attachment. 

In hb conduct with respect to the olher citiaena, 
he behaved better as an enemy than as a fiiei^. If 
he was severe to his enemies, he was not uiyustly 
so ; his friends he countenanced even in their uijust 
pursuits. If his enemies performed any thing ex- 
traordinaiy, he whs ashamed not to takehoDoutahle 
notice of It; hb iiiends he could not comet when 
• Ewbleai of isBghtiioy sad patrbUna. 
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they did amiss. On the contrary, it was his plea^ 
sitfc to support them, and go the same lengths they 
did ; for be thought no senrice dishonourable which 
be did in the way of friendship. Nay, if his adrer- 
saries fell into any misfortune, he was the first to 
sympathize with them, and rea^ to gire them his 
assistance, if they desired it. By these means he 
gained the hearts of all his people. 

The Ephori saw this, and, in their fear of his in- 
creasing power, imposed a fine upon him; alleging 
this as the reason, that whereas the citizens ought to 
be in common, he appropriated them to himself. As 
the writers upon physics say, that if war and discord 
were banished tne universe, the heavenly bodies 
would stop their course, and all generation and mo- 
tion would cease, by reason* of that perfect har- 
mony; so the great Lawgiver infused a spirit of 
ambition and contention into the Spartan constitn- 
tion, as an incentive to virtue, and wished always to 
see some diflference and dispute among the cood and 
virtuous. He thought that general com|uaisaaoe, 
which leads men to yield to the nezt proposal, fAth- 
out exploring each other’s intentions, and without 
debating on the consequences, was an inert princi- 
ple, and deserved not the name of harmony *. Some 
imaffine that Homer saw this ; and that he would 
not nave made Agamemnon rqioice when Ulysies 
and AcbiUes contended in such opprobiions tenna, 
if he had not expected that some fffotA benefit would 
arise to their anaira in general, from this partionlar 
quarrel among the great Thb point, however, can- 
not be agreedto without some eioeptioii; for violent 

• Upon the «eprisciple,wc need not be greatly slsfaed 
at party diiputa lo ovr own nation. They will not oipiro 
bnC wlch liberty. And inch fermmU me often neemmry to 
tlnew eg rkiOH beftoen. 

f OdyiMty, lib. rlli. 

VOL. V. N. 
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dissensions nxe pMicious to a state, ana proauciive 
of the greatest aangsrs. 

Agesilaus badnot been long seated on the throne 
before accounts were brought from Asia, that the 
king of Persia was preparing a great fleet to dis- 
possess the Lacedaemonians of 3ieir dominion of 
the sea. Lysander was very desirous to be sent 
again into Asia, that he might support his friends 
mom he left governors and masters of the cities, 
and many of whom, having abused Ujieir authority 
to the purposes of violence and ii^stice, were 
banishea or put to death by the people. He there- 
fore persua^d Agesilaus to enter Asia with his 
forces, and flx the seat of war at the greatest dis- 
tance from Greece, before the Persian could have 
finished his preparations. At the same time he in- 
structed fais friends in Asia to send deputies to La- 
cedaemon, to desire Agesilaus might be appointed to 
that command. 

Agesilaus received their proposak in full assembly 
of the people, and agreed to undertake the war, on 
condition foey would give him thirty Spartans, for 
his offiem and counsellors, a select corps of two 
thousand newly enfranchised Helotg, and six thousand 
of the allies. All this was readily decreed, through 
the influence of Lysander, and Agesilaus sent out 
with the thirty Spartans. Lysander was soon at the 
head of the council, not only on account of his re- 
putation and power, but the friendship of Agesilaus, 
who thought the procuring him this command a 
greater thing than me rusiiig him to the throne. 

While his forces were assembling at Gersestus, be 
went with his friends to Aulis ; and passing the night 
there, he dreamed that a person addressed him in 
this maimer: ** You -are sensible that, since Aga- 
memnon, none has been appointed captain-general 
of all Greece, but yourself^ fo® l^g of Sparta; and 
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YOU are the only persop who kilSfe anived at that 
honour. Since, therefore, you eommand the same 
people, and go against the same enemies with hiro» 
as well as take your departure from the same place, 
you ought to propitiate the goddess with the same 
sacrifice, which he offered here before he sailed.” 

Agesilaus at first thought of the sacrifice of Iphi- 
genia, whom her father offered in obedience to the 
soothsayers. This circumstance, however, did not 
give him any pain . In die morning he related the vision 
to his friends, and told them he would honour the 
goddess with what a superior Being might reason- 
ably be supposed to take pleasure in, and not imitate 
the savage ignorance of his predecessor. In con- 
sequence of which, he crowned a hind with flowers, 
and delivered her to her own soothsayer, with orders 
that he should perform the ceremony, and not the 
i^on appointed to that office by the Bceotians. 
The first magistrates of Bceotia, incensed at this in- 
novation, sent their officers to insist that Agesilaus 
should not sacrifice contrary to the laws and cus- 
toms of Bceotia. And the officers not only gave 
him such notice, but threw the thighs of the victim 
from the altar. ATOsilans was highly offended at 
this treatment, and departed in great wrath with the 
Thebans. Nor could he conceive any hopes of juc- 
cess after such an omen ; on the contra^, he con- 
cluded his operations would be incomplete, and his 
expedition not answer the intention. 

When he came to Ephesus, the power and interest 
of Lysander appearea in a very obnoxious iiffht. 
The gates of that minister were continually crowded, 
and all applications were made to him ; as if Agesi- 
laus had only the name and badges of eomntiuid, 
to save the forms of law, and Lysander had in fact 
the power, and all business were to pass ffiroagh his 
hands. Indeed, none of the geneiab who were 
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ipnt to Afia, over had greater sway, or were more 
^l^readed than he; none ever served their friends 
teore effectually, or humbled their enemies so much. 
Theae' were things fresh in every one’s memory ; and 
vriben they compared also the plain, the mild, and 
popular behaviour of Agesilaus, with the stem, the 
short, and authoritative manner of Lysander, they 
submitted to the latter entirely, and attended to him 
alone. 

The other Spartans first expresse^Utheir resent- 
ment, because that attention to Lysander made them 
appear rather as his ministers, than as counsellors to 
the Idn^ Afterwards Agesilaus himself was piqued 
at it. For, though he had no envy in his nature, or 
jealousy of honours paid to merit, yet he was ambi- 
tious of glory, and nrm in asserting his claim to it. 
Besides, ne was apprehensive that if any mat ac- 
tions were performed, it would be imputed to Ly- 
sander, on account of the superior light in which he 
had stni been considered. 

The method he took to obviate it was this. His 
6rst step was, to oppose the counsels of Lysander, 
and to pursue measures difierent from those, for 
which he was most earnest. AnoAer step was to 
reject the petitions of all who appeared to apply to 
him through the interest of that minister. In matters 
too, wfaicn were brought before the king in a judicial 
way, those against whom Lysander^ exerted himself 
were sure to gain their cause ; and they for whom 
he appeared could scarce escape without a fine. As 
these things happened not casually, but constantly 
and of set purpose, Lysander perceived the cause, 
and concealed it not from his friends. He told 
them, it was on his account they were disgraced, 
and desired them to pay their court to the king, and 
to those who had greater interest with him than 
himself. These proceedings seemed invidious, and 
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iotended to d^reciate the king : Agedlaus, diere- 
fore, to mortify him still more, appointed him his 
carver : and wo are told, he said before a large com^ 
pany, ** Now let them go and pay their court to my 
carver." 

Lysander, unable to bear this last instance of con- 
tempt, said, ** Agesilaus, you know very well how to 
lessen your friends." Agesilaus answered, ** I know 
verv well who want to be neater than myself." 

But perhaps," said Lysander, ** that has rather 
been so represented to you, than attempted by me. 
Place me, however, where I may serve you, without 
giving you the least umbrage." Upon this, Agesi- 
laus appointed him his lieutenant in the Hellespont, 
where he persuaded Spithridates, a Persian, in Ihe 
province of Phamabazus, to come over to the 
Graeks, with a considerable treasure, and two hun- 
dred hqrse. Yet he retained his resentment, and 
nourishing the remembrance of the affront he Bad 
received, considered how he might deprive the two 
families of the privilege of giving kings to Sparta*, 
and open the way to mat high station to all me citi- 
zens. And it seems that he would have raised mat 
commotions in pursuit of his revenge, if he had not 
been killed in this expedition into Bmotia. Thus 
ambitious spirits, when they go beyond certain 
bounds, do much more harm than gooa to the com- 
munity. For if Lysander was *Id blame, m in^fact 
he was, in indulging an unreasonable avidity of ho- 
nour, Agesilaus mi^t have known other methods to 
correct me fault of a man of bis character and spirit. 
But, under the influence of^he saine passion, the 
one knew not how to pay jwopar respect to his 
general, nor the other how to osar the imperfections 
of hb friend. 

At fimt Tisaphemes was afraid of Afesilansi, and 
* The EoiytiooUla mod the Agldm. 

N 2 
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undertook liy treaty, that the king would leave the 
Greeien cities to be governed by their own laws: 
bat afterwards thinking his strength sufficiently in- 
creased, he declared war. This was an event very 
agreeable to Agesilaus. He hoped great things 
from this expedition*; and he considered it as a 
circumstance which would reflect dishonour upon 
himself, that Xenophon could conduct ten thousand 
Greeks from the heart of Asia to th^ea. and beat 
the king of Persia whenever his forces thought pro- 
TOr to engage him ; if he, at the head of the L^- 
dmmonians. who were masters both at sea and land, 
could not distinguish himself before the Greeks 
by some great and memorable stroke. 

To revenge, therefore, the pegury of Tisaphemes. 
by an artifice which justice recommended, he pre- 
tended immediately to march into Caria; and when 
th^ barbarian had drawn his forces to that quarter, 
he tuijped short, and entered Phryda. There be 
took many cities; and made himself master of im- 
mense treasures; by which be showed his friends, 
that to violate a treaty is to despise the gods; 
whilst to deceive an enemy is not only just but glo- 
rious, and the way to add profit to pleasure : but, as* 
henwas inferior in cavalry, and the liver of the vic- 
tim appeared without a bead, he retired to Ephesus, 
to use that sort of troops which he wantech The 
metfiod he took waif to insist that every man of sub- 
stance, if he did not choose to serve in person, should 
provide 'a horse and a man. Many accepted the 
alternative ; and, instead of a parcel of inffifierent 
combatants, such as loe rich would have made, he 
soon got a numerous, .^d respectable cavalry. For 

* He told the Perstanlibibansdon, ” He wm rosch obliged 
to itlieir mester for the etcp be had taken, since by the viola- 
lion of Ml oath hr had miwe the gods enemies to Persia, and 
irioads to Greece.’* 
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thoM who did not choose to serve at afi, or not to 
serve its horse, hired others who wanted neither 
courage nor inclination. In this he professedly imi- 
tated Agamemnon, who for a good mare excused a 
dastardly rich man the service*. 

One day he ordered bis commissaries to sell the 
prisoners, but to strip them first. Their clothes 
found many purchasers ; but as to the prisoners them- 
selves, their skins being soft and white, by reason of 
their havina lived so much within doors, the spec- 
tators only laughed at them, thinking they would be 
of no service as slaves. Whereupon Agesilaus, 
who stood by at the auction, said t6 his troops, 
** These are the persons whom ye fieht with ;** and 
then pointing to the rich spoils, ** Those are the 
lliinffs ye fight for.” 

When the season called him into the field again, 
he nve it out that Lydia was his object. Tn this^ 
he did not deceive Tisaphemes: that general, de- 
ceived himself. For, giving no heed to the declara- 
tions of Agesilaus, because he had been imposed 
upon W them before, he concluded be would now 
enter Caria, a countiy not convenient for cavalry, in 
which his strength did not lie. Agesilaus, as he had 
pfoTOsed, went and sat down on the plains of Sardis, 
and Tisaphemes was forced to march thither in great 
haste witn succours. The Per8igp,i|mphe advanced 
with his cavalry cut off a numbers am Greeks who 
were scattered up and down for plunder. Agesi- 

• Then MeDdaub bii PodarsiM brifigh 
And the famed Conner of the fcisgbf kioski 
Whom rich Echepolus (more rich bimve) 

To scape the wan, to Acamemoon 
(iEthe her name), at home to end hhlli^ 

9aw wealth preCeirinc to eternal prahe. 

Pon,14.niK, 

Thai Seipio, when he went to AMca, ordered the Siclliaitt 
either to attend him, or to file him hones or sms. 
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fuk howler, considered that the enemy’s infantij 
COM not yet be come up ; whereas be nad aU hu 
fofoes about him; and therefore resolved to give 
jbiim immediately. Pursuant to this resolutioa»iie 
ddzed his light-arined foot with the horse, and orto- 
ed them to advance swiftly to the charge, while be 
was bringing up the heavy-armed troops, which 
would not be ftur behind. The barbarians were soon 
put to flight: the Greeks pursuedMhem, took their 
camp, and killed great numbers. 

In consequence of this success, they could pfllap 
the king’s country in full security, and had all toe 
satisfaction to see Tisaphernes, a man of abandoned 
character, and one of the greatest enemies to their 
^name and nation, properly punished. For the king 
imhiediately sent Titnraustes against him, who cut 
off his head. At the same time he desired Agesi- 
laus to grant him peace, promising him large sums *, 
ou'oonmtion that he would evacuate his dominions. 
Agesilaus answered, ^'His country was the sole 
arbitress of peace. For his own part, be rather 
chose to dbrich bis soldiers than himself; and the 
great honour among the Greeks was to carry home 
spoils, and not presents, from their enemies.*’ Ne- 
verlheless, to gratify Tithraustes, for destroying Tissr 
phemes, the commpn enemv of the Greeks, be de- 
camped andjretiied into Phrygia, taking thirty ta- 
lents of thar viodipy to defray the charges of his 
march. 

As be was upon the road, be received the scftale 
bom the magistrates of the Lacedaemon, which in- 

« He pronlieSiilie to reitore the Greek citiw is Asia to 
their liberty, os that they the estebUthed tri- 

bute ; and he hspw (he laid) that thii coodetcengios would 
peiwade Agsillaiii to accept the peace, and to return home i 
the rather, becsiwe Ti^pphemes, who ww cuUtv of the fint 
breach, wai pimiihpd as he deicrfed. 
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vested him with the command of the nAffy m well 
as army ; an honour which that city nef er granted 
to anyone but himself. He was, indeed (asTheopbin- 
pus somewhere says), confessedly the greatest and 
motft illustrious man of his time ; yet he placed his 
dignity rather in his virtue than lim power. Not- 
withstanding, there was this flaw in nis character: 
when he had the conduct of the navy given him, he 
committed that charge to Pisander, when there were 
other officers of greater age and abilities at hand. 
Pisander was his wife's brother, and, in compliment 
to her, he respected that alliance more than tne pub- 
lic good. 

He took up his own quarters in the province of 
Phamabazus, where he not only lived in plenty, but 
raised considerable subsidies. From thence he pro- 
ceeded to Paphlagonia, and drew Cotys, the kin^ of 
that country, into his interest, who had been some 
time desivous of such a connexion, on account of 
the virtue and honour which marked his character. 
Spithridates, who was the first person of conse- 
quence that came over from Phamabazus, accom- 
j^nied Apsilaus in all his eneditions, knd took a 
share in all his dangers. This Spithridates had aaon, 
a handsome youth, for whom Agesilaus had a par- 
ticulai regara, and a beautiful daughter in the flower 
of her age, whom he married to Cotys. Cotys 
nve him a thousand horse, andWo thousand men 
draughted from his li^t-armedihroops ; and with 
these he returned to Phrygia. 

Agesilaus committed gmt rava|^ in fliai prst- 
vince; hut Phamabazus did not s^t to oppose hidf, 
or trast his own garrisons. Instead of tlia^ he took 
bis most valuable things with hiss^'t^ moved firom 
(dace to place, to avoid a battle. Spith^ates, how- 
ever watched hhfei so narrow^, that, with the assist- 
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anoe of HevlppidaB* the Spartan, ti last he made 
HBMlf master of his camp and all his treasures, 
ilerippidas made it his business to examine what 

r i of the baggage was secreted, and compelled 
barbarians to restore it; he looked, indeed, with 


a keen eye into every thing. This provoked Spith- 
fiflates to such a degree, that he immediately march- 
ed off with the Paphlagonians to Sardis. 

There was nothing in the whole war that tonched 
.Agesilaus more neariy than this.^ ^Beside the pain 
it gave him to think he had lost Spithridates, and a 
considerable body of men with him, he was ashamed 
of a mark of avarice and illiberal meanness, from 


which he had ever studied to keep both himself and 
his country. These were causes of uneasiness that 
m^ht be publicly acknowledged ; but he had a pri- 
vate, and a more sensible one, in his attachment to 


the sra of Spithridates ; though while he was with 
Jiim, ne had made a point to combat that attach- 


ment. 


One da]^ Megabates approached to salute him, 
and Agesiilput declined that mark of his affec- 
tion. Thd youth, after this, was more distant in his 
addresses. Then Agesilaus was sorry for the re- 
pulse he bad given him, and pretended to wonder 
why Megabates kephat such a distance. His friends 
told him, he must blame himself for rq'ecting his 
former, application. ** fie would still,” said they, 
** be glad to pay Ms most obliging respects to you ; 
but tAe care you do not reject them again.'’ Age- 
ailaus was silent some time; tad when he had con- 
sidered the thing, he sa^, *^Do not mention it to 
him. For this second victory over myself gives me 


* Herippidai waiat the head of the new eonacU of thirty, 

•eat to AfeiHani the mcesi year of the wv. 
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more pleasure than £ should have in toning all I 
look upon to gold.” This resolution of his held 
while Megabates was with him ; but be was so mu A 
affected at his departure, that it is bard to say how 
he would have behaved, if he had found him agfin. 

After this, Phamabazus desired a conference wfth 
him ; and ATOllophanes of Cyzicus, at whose holing 
they had both been entertained, procured an inter- 
view. Agesilaus came first to the place appointed, 
with his friends, and sat down upon the longffrass 
under a shade, to wait for Phamabazus. nben 
the Persian grandee came, his servants spread soft 
skins and beautiful pieces of tapestry for bimt but, 
upon seeing Agesilaus so seated, he was ashamed 
to make use of them, and placed himself carelessly 
upon the grass in the same manner, though his robes 
were delicate, and of the finest colours. 

After mutual salutations, Phamabazus. opeded 
the conference ; and he had just cause of com^aint 
against the LAcedaemonians, after the service# |ie* 
had done them in the Athenian war, and their late 
ravages in his country. Agesilaus saw the Spartans 
were at a loss for an answer, and kept toir eyes 
fixed upon the ground; for they knew that Pharim- 
bazus was iiyured. However, the Spartanr general 
found an answer, which was m follows: “ While 
we were friends to the king or Pemia, we treatedL 
him and his in a friendly manner : now we are ^pe- 
mies, you can expect nothing fronuos but hosllraes* 
Therefore, while you, Phamabazus, choose to be 
a vassal to the king, we ^ound him through your 
sides. Only be a fniead and ally to the Greeks, and- 
shake off that vassalace,' and from that moment you 
have a right to consmr these battalions, these arms 
and ships, in short, aU that we are or have, as 
guardians of yov possessions and your liberty; 
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inlibout whicli nothing is great or dMiraUe among 


narnabazus then explained himself in these terms: 
the king sends another lieutenant in my room, 1 
tim-be for you; but while he continues me in the 
Avernment, 1 will, to the best of my power, repel 
with force, and make reprisals upon you for 
him.” Agesilaus, charmed with this reply, took bis 
hand, and rising up with him said : " Heaven grant 
that, with such sentiments as thes%. you may be our 


frien(L and not our enemv !’ 
As^Pharnabazus and 1 


his company were |;oing 
awayj^is son, who was behind, ran up to Agesilaus, 
pnd said, with a smile, ^ Sir, 1 enter with vou into 
the rites of hospitality:” at the same time he gave 
hip a javelin nmch he had in his hand. Agesilaus 
received it; and, delighted with his looks and kind 
regards,4ooked about for something handsome to 
snve^k youthsof bis nrinceljr appearance in raturn. 
HiAiecretaijAdseus Happening to have ahorse with 
mSgnificeiinurnltore just by, he ordered it to be taken 
off and givbn to the young man. Nor did he for|;et 
him afterwards. In process of time this Persian 
^as driven from bis home by his brothers, and forced 
to take^lrefugw in Peloponnesus. AgesUaiis t^ 
took hhn into his pptection, and servM him on all 
occaskhis. The Pmian had a favourka » the 
wyreftpg ring at Athens, who wanted to be intro- 
at the Olympic aames ; but as he was past 
the proper age, ^y did not choose to admit hiasd. ' 


* He added, ** However, if we coatiniie at war, 1 will, fiir 
the foture, avoid yoar terrkoriei ai much as poHUili^ and 
rather form and ralie contribiitioiif insny nthor urovipce.** 
Xav. Gree. War, h. iv. 

f Sometimei boys had a ihire ip thcie OKfatbitloair^ who 
after adertalp age were eiduded the HSU* 
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ill tW QB«e the Peraian applied to .A|;eailau8, whog 
villiBg to oblige him in thia as well as odier thiOgs, 
procured the young man the admission )ie deimd| 
though not without much difficulty. 

AgesUauSg indeed^ in other respects, was Bfriady 
and inflexibly just; but where a man’s fiiends^ware 
coDcemnd, he thought a rigid regard to justioa fi 
mere pretence. — ^There is still extant a short 1^^ 
of his to Hydrieus ,the Carian, which is a proof 
what we have said. ** If Nicias is innocent, acquit 
him : if ha is not innocent, acquit him on my acooint ; 
however, be sure to acquit him.” 

Such was the general character of AgeslAus as a 
friend. There were, indeed, 'times when his attad^- 
ments gave way to the exigences of state, 
bemg obliged to decamp in a hurry, he was l^rma 
a favourite sick behind him. The favourite Wleq 
after him, and earnestly entreated him tcyhimebadk; 
upon which he turned and said, *^ow ||tUe* 0 Dn- 
sisteift are love and prudence I” uis paraq^ai^ure 
have from Hieronymus the philo8o)4i||r. 

Agesilaus had been now two yem a% lue nenu 
of the army, and was become the rae^subiect hi 
discourse in the upper provinces. His wisdos^ Jus 
disinterestedness, his modemtioq, wqfh the tb^e 
they dwelt upon with pleas «^vheBeverhe made< 
an exoarsion, he lodoe^ iirfle temples mqpt ranpwu-* 
edfor sanctity: and whereas, on many occadoMy 
we do not choose that men should see WMPpeVP 
dbontg he was desirous to bavp the goda inMcteffg, 
and witnesses o& his conduct. Among "ib Iftwsy 
thonsands of soldiers as he had, there was scaioe 
one who had a’ worse or a^Mider bed than he. 0% 
was so fortified egeiastheat and cold t|uitjiotte.was 
no well prepared as himself for whatever eeae ons tte 
climate shoidid prodnoe. 

The Greeka m Asia never saw a inpie agreeable 

VOL.V. o 
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spectacle thaii when the Persian governors ahd ge- 
nerals, who had been insufferably elated with power, 
and rolled in riches and luxury, humbly submitting 
and«paying their court to a man in a coarse cloak, 
aaif upon one laconic wmrd, conforming to his sen- 
liaieilts, or radier transforming themselves into 
iimther shape. Many thought that line of Timo- 
theus applicable on this occasion — 

Mam ii the god ; aod Greece reveres not gold. 

All Asia was now ready to revolt from the Per- 
sians. Agesilaus brought the cities under excellent 
regulations, and settled their police, without putting 
to death or banishing a single subject. After 
which be resolved to change the seat of war, aad>to 
remove it from the Grecian sea to the heart of Persia ; 
Utal m^Ling might have to fight for Ecbatana and 
Sosa, inadbid of sitting at bis ease there, to bribe 
thodhow, andhire Urn states of Greece to destroy 
each dtber. But amidst these schemes of his, Epi- 
OTdidas the S|jhvl^came to acquaint him, that Sparta 
idvohred in a Grecian war, and that (he j^pkort 
had^sdht |ttpi orders to come home and defend his 
own conntry. 

Unbalpy Greplul barbariant to each other! 

What t)et|er name edn we give that envy which m- 
mled (hem to conspire and combine for their inutual 
destnldtkN^ at a time when Foitnne had taken them 
upu||lerwing% n&drwee carrying them against the 
btrSambid; and yet they clippM her wings with 
their own hands, and brought the waf home to them* 
■elvee, whieh was happily removed into a foreign 
e^try 1 cannoC, indeM, agree with Demaratus 

* Viat’ corroptioB which brought the statei of Greece to 
take Feniui gold, uodoubfedly deienes ceniure. Tet we 
mtut iokelesife le sbierfe^ (hat the dlvUtoiii sad jealoaiici 
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of Corinth, when he eays, those Greeks fell short of 
great happiness, who md not live to see Alewidef 
seated on the throne of Darius. But I Uunk the 
Greehs had just cause for tears, when they consider- 
ed that they left that to Alexander and the Macedo- 
nians, which might have been effected by the mnelrals 
whom they slew in the fields of Leuctra, Coroneo^ 
Corinth, and Arcadia. 

However, of all the actions of Agesilaus, there 
is none which had greater propriety, or was a 
stronger instance of his obedience to the laws and 
justice to the public, than his immediate return to 
Sparta. Hannibal, thoueh his affairs were in a 
desperate condition, and he was almost beaten out 
of Italy, made a difficulty of obemnip the summons 
of his countrymen to no and defehd them in a war at 
home. And. Alexander made a jest of the iiiorma- 
tion he received, that Agis had rought a Hinlde with 
Antipater^ He said, **It seems, my iT^ds,^that 
while we were conquering Darius hers, therdVas p 
combat of mice in Arcadm.’’ Hov^|h|ppy tbenNras 
Sparta in the respect wluch Agesilaus pud hd, aqf 
in his reverence for the laws f No socM wh^tbe 
icytala brought him, though in the qmst of bis 
power and good fortune, than he resm^ and aban- 
doned his £urishing prospe^, ioned hofiie|lui 41 eft 
his great work unfinished. Sribh was thr^gret his 
friends as well as allies had for the lots ofnim, thhl 
it was a strong confutation of the sayfhg of Demo- 
stratus the Phssacian, ** That, the » l si rn d inpin i % j nn s 

which reigned in QreSfee were the luppeit of iu nbertlei|,aad 
that Pcnia w« not conquered till noihiiig but thd ihndow ol 
those Ubertici remninedl Were there, Isdeed, a jSpunhqM 
little Independent states which made justice the contaDt rile 
of their c^uct to euch other, and which would pe eiwuyf 
ready to unite Upon any nlarm, from a IhrmidaUe enemy^ 
they might pieierre their liberties inviolats^W ever. 
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flxoelled in public, and the Athenians in private 
Raractere.’' For, though he had great nent as a 
Ring and a genera], yet still he was a more desirable 
Iriteid, and an agreeable companion. 

A# the Persian money hAd the impression of an 
ardter, he said, He was driven out of Asia by 


tea thousand of the king*rarehers For the orators 

of Athens and Thebes having been bribed with so 
many pieces of money, had excited their countrymen 
to take up arms against Sparta. 

When ne had crossed the Hellespont, he marched 
througlr Thrace without asking leave of any of the 
barbarians. He only desired to know of each people, 
** Whether they would have him pass as a fnena or 
as an enemy t ” Ajj^lhe rest received him with tokens 
of friendship, and jhowed'him all the civilities in 
their phwAr og his way ; but the Trallians t» of whom 
Xerxes ISRaid to hag e bought a passa^, demanded 
of' Ageaf aus ^ hundred talents of silver, and as 
maiiy women. He answered the messenger ironi- 
|sdly,*rif PThy did not they dien come to receive 
thpm At^the same time ne marched forward, and 
finding tiSem drawn up to rapose him, he gave them 
batde, and routed them wiln great slaughter. 

He teMseme of his people to put the same question 
Co 4 ^ lung of Maoaaon, who answered, ** 1 will 
cqjDsider erit.’/ ** Let him consider," said he ; ** in 
fhc^mean diqe we march." The king, surprised and 
awedjby his sj^t , desired him to pass as a friend. 

Thefl^saflHswerecoofederateB widi theenemies 


* JMlimiiitei lent Tlmocratei of R||M Into Greece with 
Mf adeots, which he dlitribnted si Tsebei, Aigoi, sjid 
Cemthi hot, scooidlog to Xenophon, Athen h^ no flhsrt in 
SitdiitfllMitioo. 


f the TnlUnni in Lydin, there wai a people of that 
anpiFia wyiienn, npon the conSnei of Thrace and Mace- 
donia." So at lesit, accerdlng to Oaeicr, ThcopompOs (ap. 
Uteph.) tcitiflfi, 
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of Sparta, and therefore he laid waste their territories. 
To the cit]^ of Larissa, iodeed, he offered his friend- 
ship/ by bis ambassadors, Penocles and Scytha: 
blit the people seized them and put ^em in prison. 
His troops so resented this affront that ffiey Vbuld 
have had him go and lay siege to the place. AgCsi- 
laus, however, was or another mind. He said, 
** He would not lose one of his ambassadors for 
gaming all Thessaly;” and he afrerwards found 
means to recover them by treaty. Nor are we to 
wonder that Agesilaus took this step, since, upon 
news being brought him that a great battfo find been 
fiMigfat near Corinth, in which many brave men wer^ 
suddenly taken off, but that the loss of the Spartans 
was small in comparison of that of the dhem|^f hn 
was not elevated in the least. Oir*^ contrary; ^ 
said, with a deep sigh, ** Uuhapf|iy^reeim I ^hy 
bast thou destroyed so manyi brave men with thy* 
own hands, who, had they lived, mirtt'kave con* 
quered all the barbarians in the world!” i * 
However, as the Pharsdianlf’ attaokttf » ayd 
harassed him in his mardi, he ^epp^af^ thnfll with 
five hundred horse, and pnt them m fligh^ lb was 
so mu(^ pleased with this, success, that be erecM'a 

a under mount Iwthaciom; and Jiary^ued 
the. more upon it, beopusa with so sinOl a 
number of bis own training, he bad dieMnn pe^||pl|^ 
who reckoned theirs the b^t cavalry m CFreece. 
Here Diphridos, one of the ^lh|j^methup^ and 
gave him orders tqenter Benotia imnWidtiArv And 
though bis intei||lm was to do it afrerwaios,, when 
he had strengt^M his army with some re^|fiace- 
ments, he th^ufA^ it was not right to disehey the 
magistrates. Ha tberefine said to those aMjat him, 
“ Mow comes the day, for whiob we were fjBIe4imt 
of Asia,” At the same rime he sent for two* cohorts 
from the army near Corintfa. And the Laeedmaio- 

oa 
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Eius did bim the hoDour to cause proclaouitioD to 
be lAade at home, that such of the v 
iooluied to «> and assist the king migfa 
Mmes» All the young men in Spai 
themselves for that service; but the magistrates 
Wlected only fifty of the ablest, and sent them. 

Agesilaus, having passed the straits of Thermo- 
pylm, and traversed jPnocis, whbsh was in friendship 
with the Spartans, entered Bcsotia^AFud encamped 
upon the plains of Chseronea. H^ad scarce en- 
trenched Umself, when there happened an eclipse of 
of the mir. At the same time he received an ac- 


.comdMbat Fisander was defeated at sea, and killed, 
bj^o^aqpibazus an^ Gonon. He was much afflicted 
witfa^his 4>wpt|n8sJ^ well as that of the public. — 
Yet, lest his army, wbieh was going to give battle, 
should be di Jfemged at the news, he ordered his 
missengem to give out that Pisander was victorious. 
^ay,Ap appeared in public with a chaplet of flowers, 
Tl^med solemn fiu^ks for the pretended success, 
nn d^ nt portio^e jjjTOie sacrifice to his friends. 

WBenbe cam^up to Goronea t, and was in view 
eC the enemy,*he drew upf|i|s army. The left wing 
he gav^^Ah^ OrchomW^s, and took the right 
hunself. *The 'Bb^baift also, putting themselves in 
order of battle^ pla&d themselves on the right, and 
the Argffhslon the left. Xenophon says, that thii 
was thenfest furious battle in his time; and he cer- 


tamffwjts abliato judge, for he fought in it for Ago* 
silane whh 4hom he returned faun Aaiii, 


a IMS happeoed os the ti l h Pf j ■sloth of Awoit, 
•r of the oloety-ilzth etymplid, three hoMred 
o yean before the Chriitl^i 01B. 
rioted teat it k Coreoae, nor hare we any varl- 
Bot aadoebtedly Ckmmittif apoa the Gephlms, 
where tMt batde wm t^bti and yre aunt sot 
iHh the imtlc of Goronea in Ihewalj.^lbasht 
iftylhree yenn heAws* 
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Th^firet charge was neither violent nor lasting : 
the Jpbans soon routed the Orehomenians, and 
Agcmmus the Argives. But when both parties were 
informed that their left wings were broken and^neady 
for flight, both hastened to their relief. At this in- 
stont Agesilaus might have secured to himself the 
▼ict^ without any risk, if he would have sufiered 
the Thebans to paiiB and then have charged them in 
the rear*: but bme along with his fury, and an 
ambition to display his valour, he attacked them 
in front, in the confidence of beating *|hem imon 
equal terms. They recmved him, howeve^with 
equal vivacity, and great eflbrts were exerteflSii^ll 
quarters, especially where Agn|U8ns an4his fmy 
ISpartans were engaged. It WB^VKappytciifeiitn- 
stance that he had those volunteei||huia wey eoifld 
not have come more seasonably, they fought 
with the most determined valour, and expose^ theil 
persons to the greatest dangers in his defemie; vef 
they could not present his biiing wounded.*, 
was pierced through his aitnour h^many plamavitfa 
spears and swords ; andHhough flmv formeda ring 
alx>ut him, it was with dftcuhy they brought Mm 
alive, after having killedljfbmbiers of the eysmy, and 
left not a few of Sieir own body deftd upon the spot 
At last, finding it imoracticable to bifu Theban 

front, they were obliged to have reeMry^ a ma- 
ncsuvre which at first thev scorned. Tmy opened 
their ranks, and let the Tnebans pnsu aner*whioli 
observing that j^g^narchedin a aisoraeriyjnaaner, 
they made up apn, and took them in flanlSIpS rear. 
They could notT^rowever, break them. TI^The- 
bans retrmded t# Helicon, valuing tkemselflili much 
upon the batfte, because, their of themftny was 
a full matdh fsr the Lacedaemoiians. 

• XcsepSongIvciaaotliertsnts'tflBBWtIeri fbrwitbbim 
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AgesilsiiB, tliDugh be was much weened by his 
wounds, would not retire to his tent, till he had been 
carried through idl his battalions, and had seen ire 
dead borne on upon their arms. Meantime he was 
informed, that a part of the enemy had taken r^uge 
in the temple of the Itonian Minerva, and he gave 
orders that diey should be dbmissed in safety. Be- 
fore this temple stood a trophy, which the Bceotians 
had formerly erected when, under ^e conduct of 
Sparton, they had defeated the Athenians, and killed 
theimgeneral Tolmides^ 

' l^rly ndxt morning, Agesilaus, willing to try whe- 
ther pe Thebans would renew the combat, com- 
nssROBd his men to wear garlands, and the music to 
pli^{ whfle heptered and adorned a trophy in token 
oi vietm. Atdhe same time the enemy applied to 
him*' for Ihav6*i^ carrv off their dead; wWh cir- 
eubistluici conmxned tog vktoiT to him. He, there- 
fore, ^granted them a truce for toat purpose, and then 
dausUd himself to be carried te Delpni, where they 
werg celebrating Pythian games. There he or- 
dered b solemn processumip honour of the god, and 
consecrated t6 him the Qgith of the spoils he bad 
0kea''in Asia. * The offering amounted to a hundred 

’'Upon his to Sparta, he was greatly beloved 
by tne citizdkK, who aidmir^ the peculiar temper- 
ance of biadife. For he did not, like other generals, 
come changed from a foreign country, nor, in fond- 
ness for tbefiiihions he bad seendhere, disdain those 
of bis.o%n. On the contrary, hdlJ||howed as much 
attnchinent to the Spartan custdlns as those who 
had nsrer passed the Burotas. He changed not 
his repasts, his baths^ the equinage of his wife, the * 
ornaments of hismippMi'* or the furniture of his house. 
He ever let his doors jremain, which were so old 
• In ihel^ttle of Goieiies. 
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that seemed to be those set vp 
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^ Anstoae- 

mus*. , Aenophon also assures us, that hn daugh- 
yt^ cainnage was not in the least richer than those 
of other young ladies. These carriages, called ca- 
n^thra, and made use of bv the virgins in their so- 
Recessions, were a kind of wooden chaises, 
ma& in the form of griffins, or goat stans. Xeno« 
phon ^as not given us the name of this daughter of 
Agesilaus : and Dicaearchus is greatly dissatisfied, 
that neither her name is preserved, por that of the 
mother of Epamihondas. But we find by someLa- 
cedaemonian inscriptions, that the wife of Affe4|||Bi^ 
was called Cleora, and his daughers Apmiasaiia 
Prolytat* We see also at Lacedaemon the spear j^e 
fought with, which differs not froin^^ers. 

As he observed that many of tne citize^ vi^lued' 
themselves upon breeding horseb Ibr^th^Olyiftl^ 
games, he persuaded his sister Cynilcp, tp rngke an* 
attempt that way, and to M her fortune in the^cha^ 
riot-race in person. This Ridid, to show the C||^eekB 
that a victory of thaf kind did not deRndT uf>on any 
extraordinary spirit ora^ties, but omy upon^riches 
and expense. ^ * 

Xenophon, so famed for wisdom,, spent m^ pf 
bis time with him, and he treated wiffi gjmil 
respect. He also desired him to 8l6d fer his joisk 
that they might have the benefit of if8||artan .eauca* 
lion, by which they would gain the.beBt knowledge 
in the world, the knowing how to comhAid, and 
how to obey. ' 

After the death pf Lysander, he folbd out a>oon-i> 
Bpiracy, which tbdt general had formed against him 

* Ariitodemai, bod of HercuiMf SDd fbaoder of the , 
royal ftunily of.^arta, flouritbed eleveD faendred wn bo- 
fore the Chriitlata wiai to that thegatcBof AgeiilaM^ palace. 
If set op by Arirtodemai, had Hhes stood seven hsedred and 
light years. 

f and Trotmgm* Cod. Tnloob. 
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after his return from Asia. An4 he 
was indued to show the public what kind of msa 
Lysander really was, by exposing an oraltep found. 
amoBg his papers, which bad been oomposed 
him by Cleon of Halicarnassus, and was to bum 
been delivered by him to the peodle, in erdcn toft 
cilitate the innovations he was meditating in theftn- 
sdtntion. But one of the senators having th^^ru- 
aal of it, and finding it a very plausible composition, 
advised him ** not to dig Lysander dit of bis grave, 

. but rather to bury the oradon with him.” The ad- 
^appeared reasonable, and he suppressed the 

^^fbr the persons who opposed bis measures most, 
be made no opm^ reprisals upon them ; but he found 
meaqi to employ mem as nnerals or governors. 
When ill Ycsted with power, mey soon showed what 
unwo^y an^ avaricious men they were, and in con- 
■hquence called toaccount for ttoir proceed- 
ings. 'Tim he used t^lKsist them in their distress, 
and labbur to gej; them acquitted ; by which he made 
tbem^ friends and partisa^ instead of adversaries; 
so that gt Igst Im had no djpqiosition to contend with, 
l^r h|8 royal wmleague A^sipolis*, being the son of 
an*exile,» VOT ^oung, and of a mild and modest dis- 
pomrion, interrolhd not much in the affairs of govern- 
ment. .*Araildns contrived to make him yet more 
tractable. The||vo kings, when they were at Sparta, 
eat at tfie same table. Agesilaus knew that Ane- 
sipolis^wat O^n to the impressions of love as wellas 
liimsdf, ana lll^refore constantly turned the conver- 
sation upon some amiable young ^lerson. He even 
assisted him in his views that way, and brought him 
at last to fix upon same favourite with himselC. 
For at Sparta there is nothing criminal in these at- 


AgmipsllMtef the sen of Paoisaiaa* 
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tachments ; on the contrary (as we have obdEil^d in 
of Ljcurgus), such love is productive of the 
te^testiihd^ty and honour, and its characterietic 
if jttl ^ improve Uie object in virtue. 

. powerful in Sparta, had the ad- 

ffft Tel&tias, his brother by the mother’s 
«iAipppointe’d admiral. After which, he marched 
agamiiil^Corinth* with his land-forces, and took the 
long wfldls : Teleutias assisted his operations by sea. 
The Argives, who were then in possession of Co- 
rinth, were celebrating the Isthmian Games : ,and 
Agesilaus coming upon them as they were engaee^ 
in the sacrifice, drove them away, and seised UMp 
all that they had prepared for the festival. Ibe Co- 
rinthian exiles who Attended him, dedired him to un- 
der^ke the exhibition, as president ; but nob choos- 
ing that, he ordered them to proceed with the so- 
lemnity, and stayed to guard them. But When hf 
was gone; the Argives ceU^ted ^e^’ginfi oyei 
again ; and some who haaj|hined the priE^t>efdre 
had the same good forfifee a second time ; oHieri 
who were victorious thei^ere noif^in the list of Uic 


vanquished. Lysander to^ the onjj^rUflity to re- 
mark how great the cowardice of tne ArglVes murt 
be, who, while they reckoned the, p m p dB my at 
those games so honourable a privilege/didnjtdaK 
to risk a battle for it. He was, indeed of opinion, 
that a moderate regard for this soBi divenioos 
was best, and applied himself to embelliA tbecboini 
and public exercises of his own cougiM. vTben 
he was at Sparta» |ie honoured thenENrim hb pre- 


• There were two expeditiom of AmUsw sgaiBit Co- 
rinth I Plntarch ko thii place coofoosdi them | wherasi Xsb» 
phoD, In hU foorlh book, hii dtttiiigayhed them veiy clesily. 
The bnterprim is which Telestloc smirted did sot meecsd » 
for Iphlon&m, the Athenian gencnllliMt GsrMiead kiter- 
ritorim from dmllag the efhcttsf AgbdMhiHhnlpAu 
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senodpm supported them with great seal andj|uit, 
never misBing any of the exerciseB of^^Ven^H|| 
or the virgins. As for other entertainMHHMgw 
admired by the world, he seemed tfsHHHHIMf 
them. 

One day Callipedes, who had 
ptttation among uie Grttks as a tragediatM|iMS 
nniverBally caresBed, approached and paiPaiB rt- 
epects to him ; after wh(|Cii he mixec^itn a pompons 
air in his train, expecting he woulotake some ho- 
nourable notice of him. At lastiie said, ** ]>o#ot 
ycm know me, sirl*’ The king casting his eyes 
fim, answered slightly, ** Are you not Callipeaes 
stage-jl^yer Another time, bein^ asked to go 
ttd hear a mkn who mimick^ the niffhtingale to 
great perfection, he refused, anoiiaid, ** 1 have heard 
t^ nightingale herself.” 

Menecrales the phymoian, having- succeeded in 
*Bome dusp^lp case^mt the surname of Jupiter. 
And he was so vain m,tiie appellation, that he saade 
useof it in ^tetter to the’noi^ MeneeraSes Ju- 
piter to kidglS. Asilans, hwth. His answer began 
thust ** King Agesilaus to Menecrates, his senses.” 

Whilh heVas in the territories of Coriadii he 
tooli^tita temple of Juno: and as he stood 'looking 
' Sipeo (hc^sdlaiers who were carrying off the prisoners 
*an^|the spoils; ambassadors came nrom Thebes with 
jproposaiS of <peace. He had ever hated the dty ; 
Smd Qow, tanking it necessary to express his eon- 
tenag^or it he pretended not to see the ambassa- 
dors, nor to inr their address, though thev were be- 
fore him. Heaven, however, revenged the afigMDt 
Befimre they were gone, news was brought hlmj^at 
a battalion of .^artans was cut in pieces by Iphi- 
erates. This Stas one of the greatest losN^his 
cejaatry had siisiaiisil for a long tune : and besuta 
bebgoepdvad svfftiuiAber ofbrave men, there wig 
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■ , that their heavv-«nDe^|UMft 
elifl:ht-armed» and LacedflKnlanB 

ediatelj inarched to their aseiet- 
it too late, he returned to the tem- 
acquainted the Bceotian ambaasa- 
8 ready to give them audience. 
»rtunity to return the insult, they 
came, but made no mention of the peace. They 
only desired a safe conduct to Corinth. Agesilaus, 
OTOToked at the demand, answered ** If you are 
desirous to see your friends in the elevation of suc- 
cess, to-morrow you shall do it with all the 
you can desire.” Accordingly, the next day W 
waste the territones of Corinth, andkaking tfamm 
with him, advancra to the very walls* Thus bdmiig 
shown the ambassadors, that the Corinthians did noC 


dare to oppose him, he dismissed diem: dien he 
collected such of his countrymen as Aad fbcaped in ' 
the late action, and^arched to Uhedminoa; taking 
care every day to move before it was light, and to 
encamp after it was dark, to the Hishlts of 

the Arcadians, to whose averudh mA envy he was 
no stranger. J 

After this, to syatify the Acbartflls*^ ^ ted his 
forces, alon^ with theirs, into AnpiiNimm where 
he made an Immense booty, and defeated |||io*Athr- 
nanians in a pitched battle. The A<d{iBani|deiBred 
him to stay till winter, in order to prevent tMeHsmy 
from sowing their lands. But be said, *lT!iisltemi 
he should t&e would be the veixieveisib* for*i|ej 


• The Adusam were tn poMeiriiMi of Csljdoo, wblfhs be- 
, fere had tinged to the jBtoliaai. The AcanaSlam, bow 
■teited by the Atheniam and B«mUW sttcwpied to BMko 
thesweivei marten of it. But the l ate m w applied to the 

r 
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«tel 4^ more afraid of war, when tb^ 
fieidg^Svered with corn.” The event jiifrtifHMg 
opinion. Next year, as soon as an 
upon their borders, they made pei^' ililiWPn 
Achssaiis. ^ 

When ConoD and Pharnabazus, witlM|^ 
fleet, had made themselves masters of thcra^thcx 
ravaged the coasts of Lacbnia; and the^ italls lx 
Athens were* rebuilt with the money wh^ch Pharna- 
bazus supplied. The Lacedaemoniaflb ^en thought 
proper to conclude a peace with the Persians, and 
sent Antalcidas to make their proposals to Tiribazus. 
Antalcidas, on this occasion, acted an infamous part 
to tile Greeks in Asia; and delivered up those 
cities to the king of Persia for whose liberty Age- 
^liuis had fought. No part of the dishonour, in- 
deed, ,fe11 upon Agesilaus. Antalcidas was hia 
eneni)^ and he hastened the peace by all the meane 
h^ cpuldudevise, because he knew the war contri- 
buted to the reputation and power of the man he 
hated:' * Nevertheless, when Agesilaus was toldf 
•• the* Lacedmmomans were turning Medes,” he 
'said, *'^o:*the Medes are turning Liacedsemo- 
nians.*’ A^jd as sosjA <4 the Greeks were unwilling 
'to be com|»rehendeiamtle treaty, he forced them to 
acc^t the king's terms, by threatening them with 

j^vftw in this was to weaken the Thebans; for 

• king of Persia*! terms were : That the Greek cities 
in AilsjSrith the islaiidt of ClasomensB and Cypros, ikoald 
1^ to Umi th^ ali the other states, soiall and |reat, 
•boold be left free, excepting only Lemnos, Imbros, and Scy- 
ros, which having been from time immemorial sn^fect to toe 
Athenians, thonld remain so i and that sack as refnsed to edi- 
bnce the peace, should be compelled to admit it by fsiee of 
nros. Xan. Aellan. lib. v. 

nis penes of Antaleidss wss made in tbe pear bcfhss 
Christ, in. 
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was one of the conditions, that the 9/ifW^ot 
ptia should be free and independent. TWsub- 
ppt events made the matter very clear. When 
ddas, in the most unjustifiable manner, had 
I the citadel of Cadmea in time of full peace, 
the Greeks in |;eneral expressed their indignation ; 
imd many of the Spartans aid the same ; particularly 
mose who were at variance with Agesilaus. These 
asked him in an angry tone, ** By whose orders 
Fhcebidas had done so unjust a thing?” hoping to 
bring the blame upon him. He scrupled not to say, 
in behalf of Fhcebidas, You should examine the 
tendency of the action ; consider whether it is ad- 
vantageous to Sparta. If its nature is such, it Vas 
glorious to do it without any orders.” Yet in hhi 
discourse he was always magnifyin|; jus^ce, dhd 
giving her the first rank among the virtues, Un- 
supported by justice,” said he, ** valour is go6A for 
nothing * ; and,' if all men were just, l||ete%ouid,be 
no need of valour.” If any one^io the cc|i{M*of 
conversation, happened to say, ** Such is the plea- 
sure of the great kin^;” he would answer, ***uoW 
is he greater than 1, if he is not more just TV y^hich 
implies a maxim indisput^vl^ht, thatjustice is 
the royal instrument by wnAwe are tcf^^eme 
difierent proportioos of human dXcellepoe. 

After we peace was ccmcluded, the kiog^Qf Pdtdia 
sent him a letter, whose pu^rt was to propdhe a 
private inendship, and the xights of hospitaiigib e - 
tween them ; but he declined it. He sm, ^ The 
public friendship was sufficient; mnd while that 
fasted, there was no need of a private one.” 


* This It not the only inatance, in which we and it wai a 

mnxfaa anopg the Lncednonlain, that a nae ought to be 
■trictlj jut in Wi private capacity, bnt that he laay take 
what Isatade he pleatu in a ptdilic one, provided hk country 

is a gainer by it. 
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Ij^ke did not ngulate his "conduct by these 
iiondi^le.seBtUBents: on the contrary, he yro# 
often chrried away by his ambition and resen^nnt 
PartioQfaffly in this affair of the Thebans, he^Iio^ 
only screened Phoebidas from punishment, butfpetr 
suaded the Spartan commonwealth to join in his 
crime, by holding the Cadmea for themselves, aqd 
putting the Thebati administratiom in the hands of 
Archias and Leontidas, who had be^yed the cita- 
del to Phoebidas. Hence it was natufal to suspect, 
that though Phoebidas was the instrumeht, the de- 
sign was formed by Agesilaus, and the subsCtiuent 
proceedings confirmed it beyond contradiction. For 
whdn the Athenians had expelled the garnson and 
ffistored the Thebans to their liberty, he declared 
mix aga^st the latter for putting to death Archias 
and l^ntidas, whom he called polemardu, but who 
in fa^ wem tyrants. Cieombrotus ti who upon the 
depth, of Agpsipolis succeeded to the throne, was 
sent w^th an army into Bosotia. For Agesilaus, 
who was DOW forty years above the age 0(f puberty, 
and cbhsequently excus^ from service by law, was 
veiy jwilling^ decline -ffn commission. Inde^, as 
he had lately madh^alRupon the Phliasians in fo- 
vour of exiles, he was astiamed now to appear in 
arms a|ainst the Thebans for tyrants. 

Thera. «was then a LacedBmonian named Spho- 
drilS, of the party that opposed Agesilaus, lately 
appalled governor of Thespim. He wanted neither 
counll|e nor ambition, but he was governed rather by 
sanguine hopea than good sense and prudence. 
This man, fond of a gre^ name, and reflerani how 
Phmbidas had distingubhed himself in the lists of 


• See Xbn. Grec. Hilt. L v. wbencc it sppssii' ttat tbe 
Osdnea w« recaferad by the Atheoiau foroei. 

f Qefluibntai mm the youfed mo of Pnmouo^ aS4 
brather to Agciipolii, 
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fame by his Thdmn enterprise, was perauadid it 
'Would be a much greater and more glorioas per- 
formance, if without any directions from his supe- 
riors he could seize upon the Piraeus, and deprive 
the Athenians of the empire of the sea, by a sudden 
attack at land. 

It is said, that this was a train laid for him by 
Pelopidas and Gelon, first magistrates in Boeotia*. 
They sent persons to him, who pretended to be 
much in fte Spartan interest, and who by magntfying 
him as the only man fit for such an exploit, worked 
up his ambition till he undertook a thing equally un- 
just and detestable with the ai&ir of the Cadmea, 
but conducted with less valour, and attended with* 
less success. He hoped to have reached the Pi- 
raeus in the nmht, but daylight overtook him uJhNi 
the plains of Thriasia. And we are tidd, thal: some 
light appearing to the soldiers to streun from the 
temples of Eleusis, they were struck witB a re]kmus 
horror. Sphodrias himself lost his Spirit of adveo- 
ture, when he found his march could no longer be 
concealed and having coUected some triflin|€ooty, 
be returned with diegraoe^e Tbespiae. ^ , 

Hereupon, the Aueuiant sfit deputies iq Spwrta, 
to complain of Sphodrias ; but they found the ma- 
gistrates had proceeded against bun with^ dieir 
oomplunts, and that be was already imdsf & capital 
prosecution. He had not dared to appear mnditoke 
nis trial; for he dreaded the rage of his countrymen* 
who were ashamed of his conduct to the Atbauans* 
and who were willing to resent the inwry as done to 
themselves, rather than have it fliou{^ that th^ had 
joined in so flagrant an act of iujostioe. 

• Xhsy tesred the leoednnoDisBi were 'too Hreiif for 
tkcoi, and tberefere furt Sphedrlai spoo thte aet of hoitilit j 
SfSiiiiitliic hthwiianiyiu order tednw them late Ike naairel. 

P2 
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Modriai hft^a son named Cleonymus, young 
and handsome, and a particular favounte of Archi- 
damus, the son of Agesilaus. ArchidamuB, as it# 
natural to suppose, shared in all the uneasiness m 
the younif man for his father ; but he knew qot how 
to appear openly in his behalf, because Sphodrias 
had been a strong adversary to Agesilaus. How- 
ever^s Cleonymns applied to him, and entreated 
him with many tears to intercede withAgMaus, as 
the person whom they had most reason Unread, he 
undertook the commission. Three or four days 
passed, during which he was restrained by a rever- 
ential awe from speaking of the matter to his father; 
but he followed nim up and down in silence. At 
last, when the day of trial was at hand, he sum- 
moned up courage enounh to say, Cleonymus was a 
suppliant to |tim fot his mher. Agesilaus, knowing 
the attachment of his son to that youth, did not lay 
any ini unctions hpou him aeainst it. For Cleony- 
mus, from his inrancy,* had given hopes that he 
would one day rank with the wortbW nien in 
.Spu^ Yet he did not give him rooiPto expect 
any» great fajrour in this base: he only said, '* He 
Would cppsider what w6uld be the consbtent and 
honouraBle part for him to act.” 

ArcUdamus, therefore, ashamed of the inefficaj^ 
of buft^rposition, discontinued his visits to Cleo- 
nyimiB, thouch before he used to call upon him many 
times im a day. Hence the friends of Sphodrias 
gave up the point for lost; till an intimate acquaint- 
ance of Agesilaus, named Etymocles, in a conver- 
sation whidi passed between them, disccnrered 
sentiments of that prince. He told him, ** lie 
highly disapproved tnat attempt of Sphodria#^ yet 
ha looked upon him as a brave liian, and wal^^epai- 
ble that Sparta had occasion for such sddien ns 
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he.” Thu wat the way, indeed, imwhicfa Ageukua 
constantly spoke of the cause, in order to oblige his 

* pi. By this Gleonymus immediately perceived 

ith how much zeal Archidamus had served him ; 
and the friends of Sphodrias appeared with more 
courage in his behalf. AgesUaus was cenainly a 
most affectionate father. . it is said, when hidvchil- 
^ren w^re small, he would join in their sports ;Sand 
a friend |^pening to find him one day riaing among 
them up^% stick, he desired hhu ** not to mention 
it till he was a father himself.” 

Sphodrias was acquitted ; upon which the Athe- 
nians prepared for war. This drew the censures of 
the worid upon Agesilaus, who, to gratify an absurd 
and childisn inclination of his son, obstructed the 
course of justice, and brought his country under the 
reproach of such flamnt offences againstm Greeks* 
As he found his colleap;ue Cleombrotas* disinclined 
to contimie the war with the Thebans, he dromied 
Che excuse the law furnished him with, thousK he 
had made of it before, and marched himsetf into 
Bceotia. flle Thebans suffered much from his qK 
rations, and he felt the same from theirs m his tilili* 
So that Antaicidas one day >nni^ tiim o|md off 
wounded, thus addressed him : " Itie Thebans pay 
yon well for teaching them to fight, when thojlaa 
neither inclination nor sufficient skill for iC at is 
certain the Thebans were at this time mu^more 
formidable in the field than they had ever af- 
ter having been trained and exercised in so many 
wars with the Lacedmmonians. For the same rea- 
son their ancient sue, Lycurons, in one of his three 
ordinal^ called foroad them to go to war 

* Xenophoa myi^ the Epkori theacbt AgMUsai, asm wore 
enerlsdhee jeeDersl, wooU coodect the war better dw Oie- 
oadMiatai. " T« «fw has nathliis to do in the taali 
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with the same enemy often ; namely, to prevent the 
enemy from learning their art. 

The allies of Sparta likewise complained of Afp- 
ailaes, ** T^t it was not in any public quarrel, but 
from an obstinate spirit of private resentment*, that 
he souf^ht to destroy the Thebans. For their part, 
they said, they were wearing themselves out, with- 
out any occasion, by going in such numbers upon 
thu or that expedition every year^t the will of a 
handful of Lacedflemonians.’* HerApoft l^gesilaus, 
desirous to show them that the number" of their 
warriors was not so great, ordered all the allies to 
ait down promiscuously on one side, and all the La- 
cedaHnoniaiis on the other. This done, fbe cryer 
summoned the trades to stand up one after another; 
the potters first, and then the braziers^ the carpen- 
ters, the masons, in short all the mechanics. Al- 
most all the allies rose up to answer in one branch 
of huriness or other, but not one of the Lacedee- 
monians ; for they wete forbidden to learn or exer- 
cise any nuinual art. Then Agesilaus smiled and 
said, You see my friends, we send a&re warriors 
into the field4han you.” 

If Wiao he was come as far as Megara, upon his 
return from Thebes, as he was going up to the se- 
lufie-house in the citadelt, he was seised Wh 
■pasma and an acute pain in his right leg. It sw^ 
Im uimediaiely, the vessels were distended with 
blocm, and there amared all the signs of a violent 
inflammation. A Syracusan physician opened a 
vein below the ancle ; upon which the pain abated; 

• Thb private reieotnent and eimity which Agail)nBi eta- 
tertsioed ssaimt the Tbebani, went nesr to bring nin both 
spoB bismif and Ms coustry. 

t Eambes (iMaa. W, 18 fid. fit) ssyi, it .was m he 
wmgatiwtethsteBspteerynMutolbfseiuaeh^ „ 
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but the blood came so flut, that it was not stopfed 
without great difficulty, oor till be bunted away, an^ 
his life was in danger. He was carried to Lacedw- 
mon in a weak oooditiou, and continued a long time 
incapable of service. 

In the meantime the Spartans met with several 
checks both by sea and lancl. The most oonsidemble 
loss was at Leuctra*, which was the first pitched bat- 
tle the Thebans gain^ agmnst them. Before the last 
mentioned'^Qtion, all parties were disposed to peace, 
and the states of Greece sent their deputies to La- 
cedsmoo to treat of it. Among these was £pa- 
minondas, who was celebrated for his erudition and 
philosophy, but had as yet given no proofs of his 
capacity for commanding armies. He saw the 
other deputies were awed by the presence of Age- 
silaus, and he was the only one who preserved a 
proper dignity and freedom both in his manner and 
nis propositions. He made a speech in favour, pot 
only of the Thebans, but of Greece in general ; in 
which he sjiowed that war tended to aggrandbe 
Sparta, at the eipense of the other states ; and in- 
sisted that the peace should be foundeAo|Mni justice 
and equality ; oecause then only it would be IbWhf, 
whhn all were put upon an equiu fooliiig. 

Agesilaus perceiving that the Grreeks listened %o 
him with wonder and great attention, asked hiiia 
** Whether he thought it just and equitable tb^ the 
cities of Boeotia should be declared bee and inde- 
pendent T* Epamioondas, with great readiness and 

* Soow manoKripts have it IVeyrsi but here ii So aecrt- 
lity ta aher the receiTed readiof | thoufh PSIsmt iaiiilf to 
mm apoB it. For that of Leoctra wat certainly the ant 
pHM battle ii which the Tbebani defeated the AtheaiaM s 
and ffiey iffectcd It at the dm career. B cri d ci , It apfcan 
tnm Xeahphoaft (Hellan. 349, 96.) that AgwHam was not 
thcrieeafdied of the ilekDcw mcotMaed la the test. 
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spirit, aBBwered him with another question, ** Do 
yon think it reasonable that all the cities of Laconia 
should be declared independent?** Agesilaus, in- 
censed at tins answer, started up, and insisted upon 
his declaring peremptorily, Whether he agreed to 
a perfect independence for Boeotia?'* and Epaminon- 
das replied as before, ** On condition you put Laco- 
nia in the same state.** Agesilaus, now exasperated 
to the last degree, and glad of a i^etence against 
the Thebans, struck their name out ef the treaty, 
and declared war against them upon the spot. After 
the rest of the deputies had si^ed such points as 
they could settle amicably, he dismissed them; 
leaving others of more difficult nature to be decided 
by the sword. 

As Gleombrotus had then an army in Phocis, the 
Ephori sent him orders to march against the The- 
bans. At the same time they sent their commissa- 
sies to assemble the aUies, who were ill inclined to 
the war, and considered it as a great burden upon 
ihem, though they durst not contr^ict or oppose the 
tAcedsemonians. Many inauspicious signs and pro- 
digina appecred, as we have observed in the lire of 
l^padbinondas; and Frotheus* the Spartan oppdsed 
•<the warto the utmost of his power. But A|^||laus 
obnld not be driven from his purpose. He pieMeB 
to 'have hostilities commenced; in hopes, that .while 
tbq^Ast of Ghreece was in a state of freedom, and in 

« ProtbeiM proposed tbat the Spaitaiis should dhbasd their 
army according to their en|;agement i that all the stain should 
carry their contributioos to the temple of Apollo, to be em- 
ployed only in makioc war upon such as should oppose the 
liberty of the cities. This, be said, would give dhe eaase the 
sanctioD of Heaves, and the states of Greece woqld at all 
times be ready to embark in it. But the Sparlmc asly 
laoched at this advice; for, as Xeaopboaai^^lt loOkodas 
if the godt wens already wgiBg oa tha fmeeJipiBealaai to 
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alliance with Sparta, and the Thebans only excepted, 
he should have an excellent opportunity to chastiae 
them. That the war was unaertakeo to gra^ his 
resentment, rather than upon rational motives, ap- 
pears from hence : the treaty was concluded at Lace- 
daemon on the fourteenth of June^ and the Lacedaemo- 
nians were defeated at Leuctra on the fifth of Jutjf; 
which was only twenty days after. A thousand 
citizens of Lacedaemon were killed there, among 
whom were their kine Cleombrotus and the fiower 
of. their army, who fell by his side. The beautiful 
Cleonymus, the son of Sphodrias, was of the num- 
ber : he was struck down three several times, as he 
was fighting in defence of his prince, and rose up an 
often ; and at last was killed with his sword in his 
hand*. 

After the Lacedaemonians had received this unex- 
pected blow, and the Thebans were crowned witl7 
more glorious success than Greeks had ever boasted, 
in a battle with Greeks, the spirit and dignity of thei 
vanquished was, notwithstanding, more to be ad- 
mir^ and applauded than that of the oonquciQlv* 

• Epaminmidu placed his bert troopa la one wins, and 
those be leapt depended on in the other* The former he com- 
mandcd in perwoi to the latter he gave directions, that, when 
they found the enemy’s chaife too heavy, they should retlip 
leiinrely, so as to expose to them a doping front. Oeomlfto- 
tns and Archidamus uvanced to the diarge with great vigour f 
but, as they pressed on the Tbeban wiqg which retired, they 
gave Epamiaondas an opportunity of cbaif iog them both in 
flank and iiront % wbleh he did with so much bravery that the 
Spartans befU togive way, especially after Cleombrotos was 
daia, whase dead body, Imevcr, they recovered. At length 
tbi^ were tatally defeated, chiefly by the skill and condact of 
the Theban gmwuh Jfw fhoasBad Bpartaas were kUled oa 
the fleM of hatflei whSreas the Thebans did not lose above 
tbraehniM. flach ww the fetal battie of Lewlnu wherein 
the flpattanalasi their saperMty la Greece, whiah they had 
heli near ffs handled yarn. 
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And indeeii. If, as Xenc^on says, Men of merits 
in their n(n^^ivia] conrersations, let fall some enpres- 
sions that desnnre to be remarked and pra^rred, 
certainly the noble behaviour and the expressions of 
snob persons, when strucgling with adversity, daim 
out notice much more. When the Spartans re- 
ceived newrof the overthrow at Leuctgi/it ha^ 
pened that they were celebrating a festival *nd the 
city was Aill of strangers ; for the ffoops of young 
men and maidens were at their exercises in the the- 
atre. The Ephqrit though they immediately per- 
ceived that their afiairs were ruined, and that they 
had lost the empire of Greece, would not sufier the 
sports to break off, nor any of the ceremonies or de- 
corations of the festival to be omitted ; but having 
sent the names of the killed to their respective fami- 
lies, they stayed to see the exercises, the dances, and 
nil other parts of the exhibition concluded*. 

]^ext morning, the names of the killed, and of 
.those who survived the battle, being perfectly ascer- 
tained, the fathers and other relations of the dead 
appeared in public, and embraced each other with a 
cneerful air and a generous pride; while the rela^ 
*tions of the survivors shut themselves up, as in, time 
of mourmng. And if any one was forced to go out 
upon business, he showed all the tokens of sorrow 
UM humiliation both in bis speech and count^ance. 
The difference was still more remarkable among the 
matrons. They who expected to receive their sons 

• Bat where wai the merit of all thb? What cooM inch a 
coadact have for la rapport but either ImenilbUltj or affee- 
tatlon ? If they found any rearan to rqfoiee In'^w gloriooi 
deaths of their friends and Seltow-ciClieM, eertshdy the nda 
of the state was an object raAkiently serious to cldl Ihess 
IhMB the punulti of tativity I But, gara JigSIsr uulffMrdfru 
prAis dmuntami The Infatuation of asshMoh and Jealesw 
draw npoB thesi the Tiebaa'war, aad It seearad to ast upon 
them, o?eo when they had fdt its fatal rnnragnirniei 
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alive from the battle were melancholy and nlent; 
whereas those who had an account that their sons 
were slain repaired immediately ^o the temples to 
return thanks, and visited each other with all the 
marks of joy and elevation. 

The people, who were now deserted by their 
allies, and expected that ^aminondas, in the (nide 
of victory, would enter Peloponnesus, called to 
mind the oracle, which they applied aaain to the 
lameness of Agcsilaus. The scruples they had on 
this occasion, cuscouraged them extremely, and th^ 
were afraid the divine displeasure had brought upon 
them the late calamity for expelling a sound man 
from the throne, and preferring a lame one, in spite 
of the extraordinary warnings Heaven had aiven 
them a^inst it. Kevertheless, in regard of his 
virtue, fis authority, and renown, they looked upon 
him as the only man who could retrieve their afiairs ; 
for, besidh marching them under his banners as their 
prince and general, they applied to him in every 
internal disorder of the commonwealth. At present 
thev were at a loss what to do w|{b those whoniad 
fled from the battle. The Lacedmmonians call such 
persons trefantai *. In this case they did not choose 
to set such marks of di«frace upon them as the l^ws 
directed, because they were so numerous and poiler- 
fiil, that there was reason to apprehend it might oc- 
casion an insurrection: for such persons are not 
oidy excluded all offices, but it is infamous to inter- 
marry with them. Any man that meets them is at 
liberty to strike them. Tb^ are obliged to eppear 
in a f^om manner, and in a vile habit, wHh patches 
of divers colours; and to wear dieir beaida half 
shaved‘«ad half unshaved. To put so rigid a law 
U thli'ia execution, at a tune when the offimders 
were so numerous, and when the oonummwenMihndf 

« Hat fa,pcftni gBver mi 
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89, iDiich occanoD for soldiers, fias both impolitic 
Ml •dangerous. 

Id this perplexity they had recourse to Agesilaus, 
and invesied him with new powers of legislation. 
But he, without making any addition, retrenchment, 
or change, went into the assemblv, and told the La- 
oedmmoiuaos, **The laws should sleep that day, 
and resume their authority the day following, and 
retain it for ever." By this means h^reserved to 
the state its laws entire, as well as me obnoxious 
persons from infamy. Then, in order to raise the youth 
out of the depression and melancholy under which 
they labourea, he entered Arcadia at the head 6 f 
them. He avoided a battle, indeed, with great care, 
but be took a little town of the Mantineans, and ra- 
vaged the flat country. This restored Sparta to her 
spirits in some degree, and gave her reason to hope 
tnat she was not absolutely lost. 

Soon after this, Epaminoudas and his allies enter- 
ed Laconia. His infantry amounted to forty thou- 
sand men, exclusive of toe light-armed, and those 
wIkt, without arn|s, followed only for plunder. For, 
if the whole were reckoned, there were not fewer 
than seventy thousand that poured into that country; 
Full six hundred years were elapsed since the first 
estaUishment of the Dorians in Lacedmmon, and 
thw was the first time, in all that long period, they 
had seen an enemy in their territories; none ever 
dared to set foot in them before. But now a new 
scene of hostilities appeared; the confederates ad- 
vanced without resistance, laying all watte wkh fire 
and sword, as far as the Eurotas, and the very 
suburbs of Spaha. For, as Theopompus informs 
us, 4 kgesilans would not suffer thsi Laeedmmoniaas 
lo engage with each an impetuous toneat of wm. 
He iwuite n t ed hhnsalf with placing hm best infimhy 
in the middle of the and other knportnnt posts; 
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and bore the m e mma and knlti of the Tbehe^ 
who called him oiA by name, aa the firabnuid^wfaiih 
had lighted up the war, aod bade him fight fot his 
couDt^t upon which he had brought so many mis- 
fortunes. 

Agesilaus was equally disturbed at the tumult 
and disorder within the city, the outcries of tbe old 
men, who moved backwards and forwards, express- 
ing their grief and indignation, and the wild oeha- 
viour of the women, who were terrified even to mad- 
ness at the shouts of the enemy, aod the flames 
which ascended around them. He was in pain, too, 
for his reputation. 8parta was a great and powerful 
state at nis accession, and he now saw her glo^ 
wither, and his own boasts come to nothing. It 
seems, he had often said, No Spartan woman 
ever saw the smoke of an enemy’s camp.*’ In like 
manner, when an Athenian disputed with Antald- 
das, on the subject of valour, and said, ** We have 
often driven you from the banks of the Cephisus,” 
Antalcidas answered, ** But we never drove yon 
from the banks of the Eurotas.” Near akin to uis, 
was the repartee of a Spartan of less note, to a man 
of Argos, who said, ** Many of yon sleep on the 
plains of Argos.” The Spartan answered ** BhI 
not one of you sleeps on tbe plains of Lacadsmon.” 

Some say, Antalddas was then one of the J^sfiori, 
and that be conveyed his children to Cytheia, m four 
that, Sparta would be taken. As the enemy pre- 
pared to pass tbe Eurotas, in order to attack the 
town itself, Agesilaus relinquished the other posts, 
and drew up all his forces on an e m i nea ce la the 
middle of tas ai^. It happened that the river fsas 
mnoh swolh with the snow wbicb bad UMm m great 
«nantitias, and the cold was more troublaaame to 
me Tbebana than tbe ia[»di^ of the cnw e at ; pm 
Bpaminondaa forded it at tbe head of hia mtetry ; 
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At be wai pasting it, somebody pointed him oilt^to 
Agetilaiit; wbo, uter having v^ed him for some 
time, only let fail this expression, O adventurous 
manr All the ambition of Epaminondas was to 
come to an engagement in the city, and to erect a 
trephy there ; but finding be could not draw down 
Ageiuaus from the heights, he decamped, and laid 
waste the country. 

There had long been a disaffected p ar ty in Lace- 
daemon, and now about two hundred W that party 
leagued together, and seised upon a strong pos^ 
cailed the Jbwrmm, in which stood the temple of 
Diana. The Lacedaemonians wanted to have the 
place stormed immediately : but A gesilaus, apprehen- 
sive of an insurrection in their favour, took his cloak 
and one servant with him, and told them aloud, ‘‘That 
they had mistaken their orders. 1 did not order 
you," said he, ** to take post here, nor all in any one 
place, but some there (pomting to another place), 
and some in other ^uarters.^ n hen they heard this, 
they were happy in thinking their design was not < 
diswvered ; and th^ came out, and went to several 
posts as he directed them* At the same time he 
lodged another^orps in the Inorium, and took about’ 
^teen of the mutineers, and put them to death in 
the night 

Soon after this, he discovered another, add much’ 
greater conspiracy, of Spartans, who met piivilsly 
u a house belonging to one of them, to ooninder'of 
means to change the form of government. It was 
dnngeroiis either to bring them to a trial in a time of 
so much trouble, or to let their cabals pass without 
BoSee. Agesilans, therefore, having consulted with 
the ^lAsrt, put them to death witlu^ the lormsfity 
fl^tnal, though no Spartan had ever tnffisnsd In 

As flumy of the neighbouring mngiiem anaoi tfes 
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Hdott who were eplistod, sluok away from the town, 
and deserted to enemy, and mis greatly dis- 
couraged his forces, he ordered his senrants to go 
early in the morning to their quarters, and where thc^ 
found any had deserted, to hide their arms, that their 
numbers might not be Imown. 

Historians do not agree as to the time when the 
Thebans Quitted Laconia. Some say the winter 
soon forced them to retire ; the Aroadms being im- 
patient of a campaign at that season, and falling off 
in a very disorderly manner: others aflirm, that the 
Thebans stayed full three months; in which time 
they laid waste almost all the country. Tbeopom- 
pus writes, that at the very juncture the governors 
of Bceotia had sent them oilers to return, there 
came a Spartan, named Pbriaus, on the part of 
Agesilaus, and gave them ten talents to leave Laco- 
nia. So that, according to him, they not only exe- 
cuted all that they intended, but had money from 
the enemy to defray die expenses of their return. 
For my part, 1 cannot conceive how Tbeoporopus 
came to be acouainted with this paitioular, which 
other historians knew nothing oL 

It is universally agreed, however, that Agesilans 
saved Sparta by ooatroling his native passions ofr 
obstinacy and ambition, am pursuing no measures 
but what were safe. He could not, indeed, alter 
the late blow, restore her to her former glory and 
poTfiSi As healdiy bodies, long accustomed to a 
strict and regidar diet, often find one deviation from 
that regimen fotal, so one miscarriage brought that 
flourishing state to decay. Nor bit to be wondered 
at Them constbutum was admirably fenaeddm 
peace, frw virtae, and harmony; bat when they 
wanted to add to their dommions by fime of asms, 
and to make acqnbitions which lyonigBi llionghr 
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unnecessary to their happness, split upon that 

rock he had warned them to i^void. 

Agesilaus now dedined^he service on account of 
his |p«at age. But his son ^chidamus, having 
reoeived some succours from Dionysius the Silidan 
tyrant, fought the Arcadians, and gained that which 
is called the tearless battle ; for he killed groat num- 
bers of the enemy, without losing a man himself. 

Nothing could afford a groater pro^of the weak- 
ness of Sparta than this victory. Before, it had 
been so common and so natural a thing for ^artans 
to conquer, that on such occasions they offered no 
greater sacrifice than a cock; the combatants were 
not elated, nor those who received the tidings of 
victory overjoyed. Even when that great battle was 
fought at Mantinea, which Thucydides has so well 
described, the Ephon presented the person who 
brought them the first news of their success with 
nothing but a mess of meat from the public table. 
But now, when an account of this battle was 
brought, and Archidamus approached the town, 
they were not able to contain themselves. First bis 
father advanced to meet him with tears of joy, and 
after him the mwstrates. Multitudes of old men* 
and of women nocked to the river, stretching out 
their hands, and blessing the gods, as if Spaiia,^ 
washed off her late unworthy stains, and seeUvOnr 
glof*y stream out afresh. TUI that hour the men wens 
so much ashamed of the loss they had sustakied, 
that, it is said, they could not even carry it with aa 
unembarrassed countenance to the women. 

When Epaminondas reestablished Messene, and 
thqaDGient inhabitants returned to it from aU quarters, 
the Spartans had not courage to oppose faim.ui the 
fieUL But it gave them great ooncem, and they 
ooydd not look upon Agesimus without anger, Ythea 
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4iiey considered that in bis reign they hwi lost a 
country full as extensiye as umnia, and superior 
in fertility to all the^provinces of Greece; a count^ 
whose revenues they had long called their own. For 
this reason, Agesilaus rejects the peace which the 
Thebans offer^ him ; not choosing formally to give 
^ to them what they were in met possessed of. 
But while he was contending for what he could not 
recover, he was near losing Sparta itself, through the 
superior generalship of his adversary. The Manti- 
neans had separated again from their alliance with 
Thebes, and called in the Lacedsemonians to their 
assistance. Epaminoddas being apprised that Age- 
silaus was upon his march to Mantinea, decam|^ 
from Tegea in the night, unknown to the Mantineans, 
and took a different ro^ to Lacedsmon, from that 
Angesilaus was upon ; so that nothmg was more 
likely than that he would hdve come upon the city in 
this defenceless state, and have Udeen it with ease. 
But Buthynus, ofThespine, as Callisthenes reltfles 
it, or some Cretan, according to Xenophou, informed 
Agesilaus of the design, who sent a horseiean tp 
alarm the city, and not long after entered it himse)f. 

In a little time the Thebans passed the Burotap, 
and attacked the town. Agesilaus defended it with 
a vironr above his years. He saw that this was not 
the Sme (as it had been) for safe and cautious mesr 
sums, but rather for the boldest and most desperate 
efforts ; insomuch that the means in which he had 
never before [daced any confidence, or made the 
least use of, staved off the present danger, end 
snatched the town out of the bands of Bpammoedns. 
He erected a trophy upon tbeoocasion, and thowsd 
the ebildrsD^and the women howglorio^y the Spar* 
tans rewarded their country for their educatioo. 
Archidamns greatfy distinguished himself that dav, 
both by his courage and agili^, dying tbrpogh toe 
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by-luies, to RMet tlie enemy where they pressed 

toe h«desC» end erery wh#e repulsug them with 

hmlMelmiid. 

BhI Isadns, the son of Ph<db^as, was the most 
exIraoKluiary and striking specthclcii n^only to his 
o oun t ry m ott , but to the enemy. •He was tall and 
beautiral in his per^n, and just growiogfrom a b<^ 
into a man» which is the time the human flower has 
the greatest charm. He was wkho^ either arms or 
olodies, naked and newly anointed nil : only be 
had a spear in one hand and a sword in die oUier. 
In this condition he rushed out of bis house, and 
haring made his way dirough the combatants, he 
dealt bis deadly blows among the enemy’s ranks, 
striking down erery man he engaged with. Yet he 
receired not one wound himself ; whether it was that 
Hearen preserred him in regard to his ralour, or 
whether he appeared to bis adrersarieB as sometUnff 
more than human. It is said, the Ephori hononrei 
him with a chaplel for the grant things he bad pte^ 
formed, but, at the same time, fined him a thousand 
drachuMs for daring to emar without bis armour. 

Some days after this there was another battle be- 
fore Mantinea. Epaminondas, after haring routed 
the first battaUoos, was Teiy eager in the pursuit; 
when a Spartan, named Anticrates, turned short, 
and gare him a rsnund wiUi a spear, accord^ to 
Dioaoorides, or, as others say, witn a sword*. And, 
indeed, the desoenda^ of Antiorates are to this day 
ealled ntectesrioneB, woordnnen, in LacedsBmon. 
Thbanteappearad so groat, and was so acomptable 
toilie Spartans, on account of their fear of £pami* 
aendas, that th^ deoraed groat hononrs and rawasds 
to Aniieratos, and an eaempfion ftom tons to his 

• Dtedom Skalaiatliilnitai tbk actliMi toGrinm, them 
of XoDoplMB, whob he lajs, wai UlM inwediateiy after: 
Bet PiBtateh’s seeM iSiftB heMer gfonsM. 
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posterity ; one of which, named Callicrates*, now 
enjoys that pririle^s. 

After this battle. Win me death of Bpamtnondas, 
the Greeks Qoiic\j|dod a peife^ But AgesilaiiB, 
under prete|ael|pat Mbssemans were not ahtate, 
insisted that In^ AioAd not be comprebended in the 
treaty. All the test, howev'er, admitted them to 
take the oatly as *Oife of the states ; and the Lace- 
dsmonians withmw, intending to continue the war, 
in hopes of recovering Messenia. Agesilaus could 
not, therefore, be conudered but as violent and 
obstinate in his temper, and insatiably fond of hos- 
tilities, since he took every method to obstruct the 
general peace, and to protract the war; though at 
the same time, througn want of monev, he was 
forced to borrow of his friends, and to demand un- 
reasonable subsidies of the people. This was at a 
time, too, when he had the fairest opportunity to 
extricate himself from all his distresses. Besides, 
after he had let slip the power, which never before 
was at such a hmght, lost so many cities, and seen 
his country deprived of the superiority both at sea 
and land, should he have wrangled d^ut the pro- 
pevte and the revenues of Messenet 

lie still lost more reputation by taking a cbm- 
nand under Tadios, the dSgyptian chief. It was 
not thought suitable to one of the greatest cha- 
raoters in Greece, a man who had filled the whole 
world witii his renown, to hire out his person, to 
cive hie naare and his interest for a peouniaiy oonsi- 
deratiott, and to act as captain of a band ofreettts^ 
liet, for a barbarian, a sabel againet the Whg As 
master. Had he, bow he was upwardo of eighty^ 
aod his body fott* of wounds end sears, aeeS^ 
agaqi of the appouttment of captain-geaeral, to nghl 
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for th«libertlet of Greece* ue ftoibljkioQ, eMbattime 
of day* would not hafe Iveef^ntiMly unexceptionable. 
For even honouraljle pnna^ oiust have thek times 
and loaBnneto give tIm'R or rather pro- 

priety* and tile avow^%f a%pxhS|^ is the eha- 
racteriatic wUch distinguishA Ifoiftirable pursuits 
from tile dishonourable. But Adga>lft”s was not 
moved by this consideration* ^MG^he think anv 
public service unworthy of him ; h^^ought it much 
more unbecoming to lead an inactive life at home, 
and to sk down and wait till death should strike his 
blow* He therefore raised a body of mercenaries, 
and fitted out a fleet, with the money which Tachos 
bad seat him* and then set sail ; taking with him 
thirty Spartans for his oounsellon* as formerly. 

Upon his arrival in iBgypt* all the great officers 
of the kingdom came immediately to pay their 
court to him. Indeed* tiie name and character 
of Agesilaus had raised great expectations in tiie 
Egyptians in general, and they crowded to the 
shore to get a mghtof him. But when they beheld 
po pomp or grandeur of appeaiaace* and saw only a 
little old man* and in as mean attire* seated on 
the grass by the seaside, they could not h^p regard- 
ing the thing in a ridiculotts light* and otwerving, 
that this was the vety thing represented in the faUe** 
•• Tbe mountain had brought forth a mouse.” They 
were still more surprised at his want of poUteness* 
when they brought nim sadi presents as were com-' 
aonly to strangers of distioctios* and he took 

pnly thefionr* the vw* and the geese* and ssfosed 
llm pasties* the sweetmeats* and p^mes; and 
when they praseed him to aooept them* he eaid* 
'*lliey uigK oany them to the £Rribtt.” Theo- 
phnstas Um ns* he was pleased with the jMggpws* 

s Atbsnmii mskes TsdiM tsy this, sod AgepUaiif Snsser* 
HyoowniesdAsaBsuaymsSh^.** 
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it verv proper wbeoheleft Egypt^ 

he asked the hiim w 
Tachos t»j|r ; 

m 'oming^fl^ ^ y ttf g jri j iy ^iuioppoiate J to find 
not Sie the forces gifen him» 
but only that Ojfjtojnercenaries, Chobriasi the Athe« 
nian, was mHj|i|f« Tachos» however, reserved 
to himself the ttei direction, both at sea and land* 
This was the first disagreeable drcumstaaoe that 
occurred to Agesilaus ; and others soon foUewed^ 
The vanity and insolence of the Egyptian gave him 
great pain, but he was forced to tMr them* He 
consented to sail with him against the PhendflH 
ans : and, contrary to his digmty and nature, 
Biit^ to the barbarian, tUl he could find an oppor* 
tunity to shake off* his yoke. That opportunity seen 
presented itself. Nectanabis, cousin to Taohoo, 
who commanded part of the forces, revolted, and 
was proclaimed kina by the Egyptians, 

In consequence of this, Nectaimis sent ambaisa^ 
dors to Agesilaus, to entreat his assistance. He 
made the same application to Chahrias, and promis- 
ed them both great rewards. Taobos was apprised 
of these prooeedings, and begged of them not to 
abandon him. Gh&iias listeiM to his request, and 
endeavoured also to appease the resentment of Ago* 
silaus, and keep him to the cause he bad embaiwid 
in. Agesilaus answered, ** As for yon, Chabrias, 
you came billier as a volunteer, and, tbeiefare^ may 
act as yon think projmr; but 1 was seo| hy 
country, upon the application of tba Egyjpfiais^ fiv 
agenmL It woulonot then be to ocm m enoo 
bcMtilities agahist the people, to whom 1 win sent 
ns np nsHStant, exeept Sparta shoidd give ma iuob 
ordem.” Attesanmtuaehesentsoihecfliiiofr* 
cenlwme, withinstnwtioaatoaceiiacTMms, and 
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The l4M«dsenioniaiii^aiEai^|ntian deputies 
the hearing, and this'puWc aflPgi^'That they 
•hould teaye the business todt^earn'lr Agesilaus. 
But their private instructions to hi||[^ were, '* to do 
what should appear most advantageous to Sparta.” 
Agesilaus had no sooner received &is order, than he 
withdrew wUh his mercenaries, and went over to 
Nectanahis; cofvering this strange and scandalous 
prooeediiig with the pretence of acting in the best 
manner for his country*: when that sliehtveil is 
taken off, its right name is treachery, and base de- 
sertion. It is true, the Lacedemonians by placing 
a regard to the advantage of their country, in the 
first lank of honour and virtue, left themselves no 
criterion of justice, but the aggrandisement of Sparta. 

Tachos, thus abandoned by the mercenaries, took 
to fiight. But, at the name time, there rose tipin 
Mendes another competitor, to dispute theovown with 
Nectanabis ; and that competitor advanced wifli a 
hundred thousand men, whom he had soon assembled. 
Nectanabis, to encourage Agesilaus, represented to 
him, that though the numbers of the enemy wm 
great, they were only a mixed multitude, and many 

• Xeop^D has loccesded well eDoogfa Iq defending hge- 
silauB wiA respect (o his undertaking the eapeditloos Into 
Bgypi He represents hhn pleased With the hopes of aaking 
TSm sSbm return for bis many serrices to tie LacedsMno- 
nUmsi of icstorlag, throngh hie means, the Greek ^lea la 
4pia to their liherty„ai|d of revcM^ the ili oSees done the 
Bpnrtani by the Upg of Poida. Bnt it was la sain fiar that 
hUtiwian to attempt to excnlpale him, with respect to u 
daserting IMm, wkkh Ptotorch Jmtiy treats as aa^aet Tf 
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fl/iiggffin to be despl^ for 
** It is not their num- 
|mp&Qd|lrfearv but that igno- 
aBBo4|E|^tioa, which fenders 
ijS^SKused upon by art or 
seKfXonly be ezercim with 
a^ haiing skill enough to sus- 
fnheir enemy, form sraemes to 


countermine him, and, in the mean time, are caught 
by new contrivances. But he who has neither ex- 
pectation nor suspicion of that sort, gives bn adver- 
sary no more opportunity than be who stands still 
gives to a wrestler.” 


Soon after the adventurer of Mendes sent persom 
to sound Agesiiaus. This alarmed Nectanabis: 
and when Agesiiaus advised him to give battle im- 
mediately, and not to protract the war with men who 
had seen no service, but who, by the advantage of 
DumbeTB,'niight draw aline of drcumvallation about 
lu trenches, and prevent him in most of hn opera- 
tiens ; then bis fears and suspidons increased, and 
put -him upon the expedient of retiring into a large 
and well fortified town. Agesiiaus could not well 
digest this instance of distrust; yet he was ashamed 
to change sides again, and at last return without 
efiheting any thing. He therefore followed his 
standard, and entered the town with him. 


However, when the enemy came up, and began 
to open their trenches, in order to enclose him« the 
Egyptian, afraid of a siege, was inoliiied to come 
immediately to an engagement; and thp Omeks 
were of his opinion, because there wan no fieat 
quantity of provisions in the place. But Age a i h i Mt 
opposed it; and the Egyptiw, on that aceen nt, 
looked upon him in a worse light than before, not 
sqnq^ing to call him a traitor to thdr king. These 
oensures he now bore with petience, becanse ha waa 
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iiMuuBg a faTOurable momeBt pu|tiog in execution 

a design he had formed. 

The design was thiai lAe^enmj, as we have 
obseired, were drawing IMch round the 

waia, with an intent to^t up Nectanabis. When 
Ifaev had proceeded sl^Pfdn the work that the two 
enmi were almost ready to meet, as soon ns night 
came on, Agesilaus ordered the Greeks to arm, and 
dien went to the Egyptian, and said, Now is the 
time, young man, for you to save yoi^elf, which I 
did not choose to speak of sooner, lest it should be 
divulged and lost. Tlie enemy with their own 
hands have worked out your security, by labouring 
so long upon the trench, that the part which is 
finished will prevent our suffering by their numbers, 
and the space which is left puts it in our power to 
fight them upon equal terms. Come on then ; now 
show your courage ; sally out along witli us, with 
the utmost vigour, and save both yourself and your 
army. The enemy will not dare to standlls in front, 
and our flanks are secured by the trench.” Necta- 
nabis now, admiring his capacity, put himself in the 
middle of the Greeks, and, advancing to the chanre. 
easily routed all that opposed him. 

Agesilaus having thus gained the prince's ebnfi- 
dence, availed himm* once more of the same strata- 
gem, as a wrestlJip 'sometimes uses the same slight 
twice in one da||\By sometimes pretending to fly, 
and sometimes facing about, he avew the enemy's 
whole army into a narrow place, enclosed with two 
ditches that were very deep, and full of water. 
When he saw them thus entangled, he advanced to 
the charge, with a front equal to theirs, and secured 

a the nature of the groundt against being surrounded. 

e consequence was, that they made but little 
resistance : numbers were killed, and the rest fled; 
and wore entirely pot ^Ihe rout. 
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The E^ptian, thus successful iu his affairs, and 
tirnily ebtablished in his kinj^dom, had a grateful 
sense of the services of A|kiiaus, and pressed him 
to spend the ivinter widi him. But he nastened his 
return to Sparta, on accou^^f the warahe had ifidh 
her hands at home ; for h^ftew that her finances 
were low, thbugh, at the same time, she .found it 
necessary to 'employ a body of mercenaries. Necta- 
nabis dismissea him with great marks of honour, 
and, besides other presents, furnished him with two 
hundred and thirty talents of silver, for the expenses 
of the Grecian war. But, as it was winter, he met 
with a storm which drove him upon a desert shore in 
Afnca, called the Hawn of Menelaw ; and there he 
died, at the age of eighty-four years ; of which he 
had leig^ed forty-one in l^edsemon. Above thir^ 
years of that time he made the greatest figure, both 
as to reputation and power, being looked upon as 
commander in chief, and, as it were, king of Greece, 
till the buAlipsif Leuctra. 

was the custom of the Spartans to bury persons 
of ordinary rank in the place where they expired, 
when they happened to die in a foreign country, but 
to cany the corpses of their kings home. And as 
the attendants of Agesilaus had not honev to pre- 
serve the body, they embalmedbit with melted wax, 
and so conveyed it to Lacedmitfc^ His son Arcl^ 
damns succeeded to the crown, tjrldch descended in 
his family to Agis, the fifth from Agesilaus. This 
Agis, the third of that name, was assassinated ^ 
Leooidas, for attempting to restore the andent dis- 
cipline of Sparta. 
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POMPEY. 

THP people of lUsDo AD^ear^ from the first, to have 
been afifected towards Pompey, much in the same 
psanneir as Prometheus, in ^chylus, was towards 
Hercules, when after ^at hero had delivered him 
from his chains, he says. 

The lire I hated, bnt the ton i loee *. 

Por never did the Romans entertain a stronger and 
more rancorous hatred for any general than for 
Strabo, the father of Pompey. While he lived, 
indeed, they were afraid of bis abilities as a soldier, 
for he had great talents for war; but upon his death, 
which happened by a stroke of lightning, they dragged 
his corpse from the bier, on the way to the funeral 
pile, and treated it with the greatest indigni^. On the 
other hand, no man ever experienced fRhiHhe sam^ 
Romans an attachment more early begun, more dfiA 
interested in all the stages of his prosperity, > or more 
constant and faithfnl in me decline of bis fortune, than 
Pompey. 

The sole cause of their aversion to the fistheir was 
his iMatiable avarice ; but there were many cauiea 
of their affection for the son ; his teiaperate way d 
living, his application to martial exercises, his elo- 
ouent and persuasive address, bis striclla^our jigid 
ndelitjr, and the easiness of access to |w uponwA 
occasions ; for no man was ever less islpmtunate in 
asking favours, or more gracious in codferring them. 
When he nve, it was without arrogance ; and when 
he receivea, it was with dignity. 

* or the traisedy of Pnmetheut rtkoied, from which thii 
Urn li tehes, we have only lome firegmenti remaieiiig. Japl- 
tcr bed chained Pnai^heSs to the rocki of CaocniiH, aod 
^erculci, the loo of Ji^iter, releaied him. 
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111 his youth he bad a very enga^ug couDleuaiice, 
which spoke for him before to opened his lips. Y et 
that grace of aspect was not unattended with dignity, 
and amidst his youthful bloom there'^as « veneraUl 
and princely air. His hmr nati|{aft|.gor)ied 
before: which, together with the smtl^ moisture 
and quick turn of Hs eye, produced a stro'bger like- 
ness of Alexander the Great than that which ap- 
peared in the statues of that prince. So that some 
seriously cave him the name of Alexander, and he 
did not refuse it ; others applied it to him way of 
ridicule. And Lucius Pbiiippus *, a man ofronsular 
dignity, as he was one day pleading for him .said. 

It was no wonder if Philip was a lover of Alexan- 
der.” 

We arc told that Flora, the courtesan, took a 
pleasure, in her old age, in speaking of the commerce 
she had with Pompey; and she used to say, she 
could never quit his embraces without giving hint a 
bite. She aaded, that Geminius, one of Pompey 's 
acquaintance, had a passi^ for her, and gave her 
much trouble with his solicitations. At last,, she 
told him, she could not consent on account of 
pey. Upon which he applied to Pompey for his per- 
mission, and he gave it him, but never approaened 
her afterwards, though he seemed to retain a regard 
for her. She bore the loss of him, not with the 
slight uneasiness of a prostitute, but was long sick 
through sorrow and regret. It is said that Flora was 
BO celebrated for her beauty and fine bloom that 
when CseciliuB Metellus adorned the temple of Cas- 
tor and Pollux with statues and paintings, he gave 
her picture a place among them. 

Demetrius, one of Fompey’s freedmea. who bad 

* LBdw Muvn P|iilippai, oae pf the gfesWit 
hi* tine. He wu fetherjii-lair to Aexiiiliii, Hnlai nsfiM 
hb mother Attia. Horace tpealM of hiWii tib. i. ep.T. 
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fatfier. Thig done, life waited, quietly for the 
event. Terentius, as soon as he^ thought Pompey 
was asleep, drew his sword, and stabb^ 4fe cover- 
lets of the bed in many places, imagining that he 
was in it. 

Immediately after this, there was a greaf enutioy 
in the camp. The soldiers, who hated their general, 
were determined to go over to the enemy, and be- 
ffan to strike their tents and take up their arms. 


gan to strike their tents and take 
The general, dreading the tumult, < 


Ke up their arms, 
did not dare to 


make his appearance. But Pompey was every 
where ; he begged of them with tears to stay, fend 
at last threw himself upon his face in the gateway. 
Theie he lay weeping, and bidding them, if they 
would go out, tread upon him. Upon this, they 
were ashamed to proceed, and all, except eight hun- 
dred, returned and reconciled themselves to theh* 
general. . 

After the^eath of Strabo, a charge was laid mt 
he had converted the publi% money to his own use, 
and Pompey, as his heir, was obliged to answer it. 
Upon iuqui^, he found ^at Alexander, one of the 
enfranchisedi slaves, had secreted most of the mo« 
iiey ; and he took care to inform the magistrates of 
the particulars. He was accused, however, him- 
•eelf, of having taken some buntrog-nets and books 
out of the spoils of Asculum ; a^, it is true, his 
father gave them to him when be took the place ; 
hatbe lost them at the return of Cinna to 
wlten that general’s creatures broke into 
laged his house. In this affair he 
combat well with his adversary 
showed an aouteaess and firmness 
which gsned him so much app 
the praetor, who had the hearing 
ceived an affection fiw him, and 
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daughter iir maniage. iThe*^ proposal accordingly 
Vas made id ms friends. Pompcy accepted it ; and 
Vie tieai^^was concluded privately. The people, 
however, ' bad some notion of the thing from the 
painl whidh Antistius took for Pompey; and at 
when be pronounced the sentence, in the name 
of all the judges, by which Pompey was acquitted, 
the multitude, as it were, upon a signal given, broke 
out in die old marriage acclamation of^Talasio, 

The origin of the term is said to have been this. 
When the principal Romans seized the daughters of 
die Sabines, who were come to see the games they 
were celebrating to entr^ them, some herdsmen 
and shepherds laid hold of a virgin remarkably tall 
nd handsome; and, lest she should be taken from 
pom, as they carried her off, they cried all the way 
tiiey went, Talasio, Talasius was a young man, 
uKyersally beloved and admired ; therefore all who 
^Brd them, delighted with the intention, joined in 
Hscry, and accompanied them with plaudits. They 
tell us, the marri^e of Talasius proved fortunate, 
and thence all bridegrooms, by way of mirth, were 
welcomed with that acclamation. This is the most 
probable account 1 can find of the term*'. 

Ppmpey in a little time married Antistia; and 
afterwards repaired to Cinna’s camp. But finding 
some unjust charges laid against him there, he to<£ 
the first private opportunity to withdraw. As he 
was no where to he round, a rumour prevailed in the 
arpy*, that Cinna had put the young man to death : 
Upon'whicb, numbers who hated Cinna, and could 
no 1enget‘*fahar with his cruelties, attacked his quarr 
ten. Ho find for his life ; and being overtaken by 
ono of the inforiDr officers, who pursued him with a 


? Bsc swre of thik in the life of RobuIiu. 
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drawn sword, he fell iipoQ his knees^ and ofiered 
him his ring, which was of no small TOlue. The 
officer answered, with great ferocitjr* ** 1- nm not 
come to sign a contract, but to punish an impious 
and lawless tyrant,*’ and then kuled him upon the 
spot. 

Such was the end of Cinna; after whom, Gafbo« 
a tyrant still more savage, took the reins of goteitl- 
ment. It was not long, however, before Sylla re- 
turned to Italy, to the great satisfaction of most of 
the Romans, who, in their present unhappy circum- 
stances, thought the change of their master no small 
advantage. To such a desperate state had their 
calamities brought them, ffiat no longer hoping for 
libeity, they sought only the most tolerable servii 
tude. 

At that time Pompey was in the Picene, whith&is 
he had retired, partly because he had lands the^ 
but more on account of an old attachment which 
cities in that district had to his family. As he 
served that the best and most consiaerable of the 
citizens left their houses, and took refuge in Sylla’s 
camp as in a port, he resolved to do the same. At 
the same time he thought it did not become him Co 
fo like a fugitive who WAoted protection, but rather 
in a respectable manner at the head of an army. 
He therefore tried what levies he could make in the 
Picene*, and the people readily repaired to his 
standard; reject!^ the applications or Carbo. On 
this oocasiott, one V indius happening to si^, ** Bora- 
pey is just come from under me hands of the peda- 
gogue, and di on a sudden is become a dema^m 
among you,” 4hey were so provoked, that they leH 
upon him and cut him in pieces. 

Thus Pompey, at the age of twen^-three, with* 


• Novr the March of jlncoos. 
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out a commisBion from ftnv Buperior autliority, erect- 
ed himself into general ; and having placed his 
tribunal in the most public part of the great city of 
Auximum, by a formal decree commanded the Ven- 
tidii, two brothers who opposed him in behalf of 
Carbo, to depart the city. He enlisted soldiers ; he 
appointed tribunes, centurions, and other officers, 
accordion to the established custom. He did the 
same in all the neighbouring cities ;Jot the partisans 
of Garbo retired and gave place id him, and the 
rest were glad to range themselves under his ban- 
ners. So that in a little time he raised three com- 



j|||n this form he moved towards Sylla, not by 
hasty marches, nor as if he wanted to conceal him- 
self : for he stopped by the way to harass the ene- 
my, and attempted to draw off from Garbo all the 
of Italy through which he passed. At last, 
t^ee generals of the opposite party, Garinna, Gce- 
lius, and Brutus, came against him all at once, not 
in front, or in one body, but they hemmed him in 
with their three armies, in hopes to demolish liim 
entirely. 

Pompey, far from being terrified, assembled all 
his forces, aud charged the army of Brutus at the 
head of his cavalry. The Gaulish horse on the 
enemy’s side sustained the first shock ; but Pompey 
attacked the foremost of them, who was a man of 
prodigious strength, and brought him down with a 
push of his speaf. The rest immediately fled, and 
threw the infantry into such disorder that the whole 
was soon put to flight. This produced so great a 
quarreb^mong the three generis, that they parted, 
and took separate routes, la consequence of which, 
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the cities, concluding that the fears of the eneniy had 
made them part, adopted' the interiSt of Pompey. 

Not long after, Scipio the* consul advanced to en- 
gage him. But before the infantry were near enough 
to dischaige their lances, Scipio's soldiers saluted 
those of Pompey, and came over to them. Scipio, 
therefore, was forced to dy. At last Carbo sent a 
large body of cavalry against Pompey, near the 
river Arsis. He gave them So warm a reception, 
that they were soon broken, and in the pursuit drove 
them upon impracticable ground ; so that finding it 
impossible to escape, they surrendered themselves 
with their arms and horses. 

Sylla had not yet been informed of these transac- 
tions ; but upon the first news of Pompey’s beii^ 
engaged with so many adversaries, and such 
spoctable generals, he dreaded the consequenc^and 
marched with all expedition to his assistance. Pom- 
p^, having* intelligence of his approach, ordered his 
officers to see that the troops were armed and dniffk' 
up in such a manner as to make the handsomest 
and most gallant appearance before the commander 
in chief. For he expected great honours from him, 
and he obtained greater. Sylla no sooner saw 
Pompey advancing to meet him, with an army in 
excellent condition, both as to age and size of the 
men, and the spirits which success had given them, 
than he alighted ; and upon being saluted of course 
by Pompey as imperator, he returned his salutation 
with the same tiUe : though no one imagined that 
he would have honoured a young man, not vet ad- 
mitted into the senate, with a title ibr which he was 
contending with the Scipios and the Marii^ The 
rest of his behaviour was as respectable as that in the 
first interview. He used to rise up and uncover bis 
head, wheaever Pompey came to him ; whiclv he 
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vviii ffirely abBenred^ to*do for auy other, though he 
hhi a numiber of jpersonflyA^istiDctiou aboOt him. 

Fompey was net elajn^ with these honours. On 
the contrary, when Syll^wanted to send him into 
Gaul, where Metellns had done nothing worthy of 
the forces under his directions, he said, ** It was 
not right to take the command from a man who was 
his superior both in ag^ and character ; but if Me- 
tellus should desire his4t88istance in the conduct of 
the war, it was at hise^rvice.'’ Mftellus accepted 
the proposal, and wrote to him to come ; whereupon 
he entered Gaul, and not only signalized his own 
▼alour and capacity, but excited once more the spi- 
rit of adventure^ hfetelluB, which was almost ex- 
tinguished with ag 6 : just as brass in a state of fu- 
sion is said to melt a cold plate sooner than fire 
But as it is not usual, when a champion has 
Hra^uiBhed himself in the lists, and gamed the 
|me in all the rames, to record or to take any no- 
iipe of the performances of his younger years ; so 
tfie actions of Pon^rey, in this period, thou^ ex- 
traordinary in Chemselues, vet being eclipsed oy th^ 
number and importance of his later expeditions, I 
/Shall forbear to mention, lest, by dwelling upon his 
first essays, 1 ehould not leave myself room for 
those greater and more critical events which mark 
his character and turn of ound. 


After Sylla had made himself master of Italy, 
and was declared dictator, he rewarded his prind- 
pal officers with riches and honours ; baking them 
liberal grants of whatever they applied for/But he 
was most struck with the excdlent qualities of 
Pompey, and whs persuaded that he owed more to 
his services than those of any other man. He 
therefdto resolved, if possible, to take him iato his 
alKanoe; and, as hia ime Helellk was perfectly of 



his opinion, they persuaded Pompey to divoice.j9^- 
tistia, and to marrv tl^ dnughter-in ^i u^p f 

Sylla, whom Meteila Bisd u ScUrus, and who ww 
at that time pregnant by aether marriage. 

Nothing could be more Tyrannical than this new 
contract. It was suitable, indeed, to the times of 
Sylla, but it ill became the character of Pompey to 
twe JLmilia, pregnant as she was, from another, and 
bring her into his house, an^at the same time to re- 
pudiate Antibtia, distressed as she must be for a 
lather whom she had lately lost on account of this 
cruel husband. For Antistius was killed in the 
senate-house, because it was thought his regard for 
Pompey had attached him Id tlm cause of Sylla. 
And her mother, upon this dirorce/ laid violent 
hands upon herself. This was an additional scene 
of miseiy in that tragical marriage ; as was alsoilm 
fate of J^lia in Pompey*s house, who diedlMl 
in childbed. 

Soon after this, Svlla received an account inat 
Perpenna had made nimself master of Sicily, irlMire 
he afforded an asylum to the party which dpposed 
the reigning powers. Carbo was hovering with a 
fleet about that island ; Pomitius bad entered Aftl- 
ca; and many other persons of great distinctieih 
who had escaped the fury of th^roscriptions by 
flight, had talMD refuge riiere. Pompey was sent 
against them with a considerable armament. He 
soon forced Perpenna to quit the island; and having 
recovered the cities, which had been much harassed 
by the armies that were there before his, he be- 
haved to them all with great humamty, Mcept the 
M aasertinea, who were seated in Mesiua. That 
people had refused to appear before his tribnnal, 
and to acknowledge hie juiisdictioii, alleging, thnt 
they ctood cgciieed by nil nncieiit privilege gianted 
to them by the Romms. He nmnmedL ^ WJB 

▼ov ▼. » 
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you never have done with citing laws and privileges 
to men who wear swordd^” Uis behaviour, too, to 
Carbo, in his misfortunei^ appeared inhuman. For, 
if it was necessary, as pwhaps it was, to put him to 
death, he should have done it immediately, and 
then it would have been the work of him that gave 
orders for it. But, instead of that, he caused a 
Roman, who had been honoured with three consul- 
ships, to be brought 4n chains before his tribunal, 
where he sat in judgment on hilR; to the regret of 
all the spectators, and ordered him to be led off to 
execution. When they were carrying him off, and 
he beheld the sword drawn, he was so much disor- 
dered at it, that he was forced to beg a moment’s re- 
spite, and a private place for the necessities of na- 
ture. 

Caius Oppius *, the friend of Cmsar, writes, that 
PoBtpey likewise treated Quintus Valerius with in- 
humanity. — For, knowing him to be a man of letters, 
and thatffew were to be compared to him in point of 
knowledge, ho took him (he says) aside, and after 
he had walked with him till he had satisfied himself 
upon several points of learning, commanded his ser- 
vants to take him to the block. But we must be 
very cautious how we give credit to Oppius, when 
he speaks of the friends and enemies of Osesar. 
Pompoy, indeed, was under the necessity of punish- 
ing the principal enemies of Sylla, particularly when 
they were taken publicly. But others be sufltered to 
escape, and even assisted some in getting off. 

He had resolved to chastise the Himereans for 
attempting to support his enemies, when the orator 
Sthenis told him, ** He would act unjustly, if he 

* The Mme who wrote on account of ^ Spubh war. He 
Wa* alfo a biofrapheri but bU woiki of that kind are loit. 
He was mean eooi^ to write a treaiiM to show that Cmaario 
was Bot the son of Cmsar. 



passed by the person that was ^ilty, and punished 
the innocent.” Poinpey .%sked him, “ Who was 
tlic guilty person ?” and he answered, *' 1 am the 
mail. 1 persuaded my friends, and compelled my 
enemies, to take the measures they did.” Pompcy 
delighted with his frank confession and noble spirit, 
forgave him first, and afterwards all the people of 
IJimera. Being informed that his soldiers com- 
mitted great disorders in their eicursions, he sealed 
up their swords, and if any of them broke the seal, 
he took care to have them punished. 

l^^hile he was making these and other regulations 
in Sicily, he received a decree of the senate, and 
letters from Sylla, in which he was commanded to 
cross over to Africa and to carry on the war with the 
utmost vigour, against Domitius, who had assembled 
a much more powerful army than that which Marius 
carried not long before from Africa to Italy, when 
he made himself master of Rome, and of a fugitive 
became a tyrant. Pompey soon finished his pre- 
parations for this expedition ; and leaving the com- 
mand in Sicily to Memmius, his sister’s husband, he 
set sail with a hundred and twenty armed vesse)p» 
and eight hundred storeships, laden with provisione, 
arms, money, and machines of war. Part of hie 
fleet landed at Utica, and part at Carthage : imme- 
diately after which seven thousand of the enemy 
came over to him ; and he had brought with him six 
legions complete. 

On his arrival, he met with a whimsical adventure. 
Some of his soldiers, it seems, found a treasure, and 
shared considerable sums. The thing getting air, 
the rest of the troops conduded, that the place was 
full of money, vthicn the Carthaginians had bid there 
in some time ^ public distress. Pompw, therefpre, 
could make no nse of them for several aaya» as they 
were searching for treasures ; and he had Bothing Ua 
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do but walk about and amuse himself with the sight 
of BO many thousands digging and turning up the 
eround. At last, they gave up the point, and bade 
hiffi tead them where ever he pleasea, for they were 
suflElciently punished for their roily. 

Domitius advanced to meet him, and put his 
troops in order of battle. There happened to be a 
ohannel between them, craggy and difficult to pass. 
In the morning it began, moreovei^to rain, and the 
wind blew violently ; insomuch that Domitius, not 
imagining there would be any action that day, or- 
ders his army to retire. ' But Pompey looked upon 
this as his opportunity, and he passed the defile with 
the utmost expedition. The enemy stood upon their 
defence, but it was in a disorderly and tumultuous 
manner, and the resistance they made was neither 
^neral nor uniform. Besides, the wind and rain 
beat in their faces. The storm incommoded the 
Bomans too, for they could not well distinguish each 
other. Nay, Pompey himself was in danger of be- 
ing killed by a soldier, who asked him the word, 
and received not a speedy answer.— At length, how- 
ever, he routed the enemy with great slaughter ; pot 
above three thousand of toem escaping out of twenty 
thousand. The soldiers then saluted Pompey tm- 
peraiar, but he said he would not accept that tide 
while the enemy’s camp stood untouched ; therefore, 
if they chose to confer such an honour upon him, they 
must first make themselves masters of the entrench- 
ments. 

At that instant they advanced with great fury 
against them. Pompey fought without his helmet, 
for fear of such an acddent as he had just escaped. 
The camp was taken, and Domidusslmn ; in conse- 
quence or which most of the cities immediately sub- 
mitted, and the rest were taken by misault. He 
took Jaibas, one of the confederates of Domitius^ 
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prisoner, and bestowed his crown on Hiempsal. Ad- 
vancing with the same tide of fortune, and while his 
army had ail the spirits inspired by success, he en- 
tered Numidia, in which he continued his march for 
several days, and subdued all that came in his way. 
Thus he revived the terror of the Homan name^ 
which the barbarians had be^n to disregard. Nay, 
he chose not to leave the savage beasts in the de* 
serts without giving them a specimen of the Ro- 
man valour and success. Accordingly he spent a 
few days in hunting lions and elephants. , The whole 
time he passed in Africa, they tell us, was not above 
forty days; in which he defeated the enemy, re- 
duced the whole country, and brought the affairs of 
its kings under proper regulations, though he was 
only in his twenty-fourtli year. 

Upon his return to Utica, he received letters from 
Sylla, in which he was ordered to send home the 
rest of his army, and to wait there with one legion 
only for a successor, l^his gave him a great deal of 
uneasiness, which he kept to himself, but the army 
expressed their indignation aloud ; insomuch that 
when he intreated them to return to Italy, they 
launched out into abusive terms against Sylla, and 
declared they would never abandon Pompey, or 
suffer him to trust a tyrant. At first he endeavoured 
to pacify them with mild representations : and when 
he found those had no effect, he descended from the 
tribunal, and retired to his tent in tears. However, 
they went and took him tlience, and placed him 
again upon the tribunal, where they spent great part 
of the day ; they insisting that he should stay and 
keep thecommand, and he m persuading them to obey 
Sylfa’s orders, and to fonn no new faction. At last, 
seeing no end of their clamours and importunity, he 
assum them, with an oath, That he would kill 
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hhnftelj^ if they attempted to force him.” And even 
fbif'l^dly brought them to desist. 

. UlUrst news that Sylla heard was, that Pompey 
had Salted; upon which he said to his friends, 
it is my fate to have to contend with boys 
in my old age. This he said becaue Marius, who 
Was very young, had brought him into so much trouble 
and danger. But when he received true information 
of the a&ir, and observed that all thf -people flocked 
out to receive him, and to conduct him nome with 
marks of great regard, he resolved to exceed them 
in his regards, if possible. He, therefore, hastened 
to meet him, and embracing him in^e most affec- 
tionate manner, saluted him aloud by the surname 
of Magnus, or the Cheat: at the same time he or- 
dered all about him to give him the same appella- 
tion. Others say, it was given him by the whole 
army in Africa, but did not generally obtain till it 
was authorized by Sylla. It is certain, he was the 
last to take it himseif, and he did not make use of it 
till a long time after, when he was sent into ^nin 
with the dignity of proconsul against Sertorius. Then 
he began to write himself in his letters and in all his 
edicts, Pompey the Great; for the world was accus- 
tomed to the name, and it was no longer invidious. 
In this respect we may justly admire the wisdom of 
the ancient Romans, who bestowed on their greht 
men such honourable names and titles, not only for 
military achievements, but for die great qualities and 
arts which adorn civil life. Thus the people gave 
the surname of Mfuimw to Valerius*, for reconcil- 
ing them to the senate niter a violent dissension, and 
to Fabius Rullus for expelling some persons de- 
scended of enfmehised slaves f, who had been ad- 

* This wat Marcus ValWiss, the brother of Valoriin Pabli- 
^ola, who wai dictator. 

f It was not hii expeUiag the deiceodaiits of esfkaiichited 
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mitted into the senate on account of their opulent 
fortunes. 

When Pompey arrived at Rome, he demanded a 
triumph, in which he was opposed by Sylla. The 
latter alleged, ** That the laws did not allow that 
honour to any person who was not either consul or 
praetor*. Hence it was that the first Scipio, when 
he returned victorious from greater wars and con- 
flicts with the Carthaginians in Spain, did not de- 
mand a triumph ; for he was neither consul nor prae- 
tor.” He added, “ That if Pompey, who was yet 
little better than a beardless youth, and who was 
not of age to be admitted into the senate, should 
enter the city in triumph, it would bring an odium 
both upon the dictator's power, and those honours of 
his friend.” These arguments Sylla insisted on, to 
show him he would not allow of his triumph, and 
that, in*case he persisted, be would chastise his ob- 
stinacy. 

Pompey, not in the least intimidated, bade him 
consider, '* That more worshiped the rising than 
the setting sun intimating that his power was in- 
creasing, and Sylla*s upon the decline. Sylla did 
not weU hear what he said, but perceiving by the 
looks and gestures of the company that they were 
struck with the eipression, he asked what it was. 
When he was told it, he admired the spirit of Pom- 
pey, and cried, ** Let him triumph I Let him tri- 
umph!” 

■laves the Benate, nor yet his Klorious victories, wbick pro- 
cured Fabiui the lomame of Maziiissusi but his reducing the 
populace of ftone into four tribes, who before were dispersed 
among all tbe tribes, and by thst aseaus had too mnch influ- 
ence in elections and other public nflUis. These were called 
friStti urdnnw. Liv. ia. 48. 

* Livy (Lib- nzi.) tells m, the senate refined L, Corner 
lius Leotnlni a trimn^ for the aame reason, tboqgh they 
thought his nchieveaMnCi worthy of that hanoar. 
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As Pompey perceived a strong spirit of envy and 
jealousy on this occasion, it is said, that to mortify 
those who gave into it the more, he resolved to have 
his chariot drawn by four elephants; for he had 
brought a number from Africa, which he had taken 
from the kings of that country. But finding the gate 
too narrow, be gave up that design, and contented 
himself with horses. 

His soldiers, not having obtamea all they ex- 

E ected, were inclined to disturb the procession, but 
e took no pains to satisfy them : he said, ** He had 
rathor give gp his triumph than submit to flatter 
them.”' Whereimon Servilius, one of the most con- 
sitiefable men in Home, and one who had been most 
vigorous in opposing the triumph, declared, He 
now found Pompey really the Great, and worthy of 
a triumph.” 

There is no doubt that he might then have been 
easily admitted a senator, if he had desired it ; but 
his ambition was to pursue honour in a more un- 
common track. It would have been nothing strange, 
if Pompey had been a senator before the age fixed 
for it ; but it was a very extraordinary instance of 
honour to lead up a triumph before he was a sena- 
tor. And it contributed not a little to gain him the 
affections of the multitude; the people were de- 
lighted to see him, after his triumph, class with the 
equestrian order. 

Sylla was not without uneasiness at finding him 
advance so fast in reputation and power ; yet he 
could not think of preventing it, till with a high hand, 
and entirely against his will, Pompey raised Lepi- 
dus* to the consulship, assisting him with all ^ 
interest in the election. Iben Sylla seeing him con- 

* INlWciu JEmllluB Lepldns, who by Pompey'e Interest was 
deefara comul t^UtQ. Latadui Cstnlu, fntbe year of Rome 
6TA. 
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dacted home by the people, through the /oruin, thus 
addressed him : 1 see, youne man, you are proud 

of your yictory. And undouWdly it was a great 
and extraordinary thing, by your management of the 
people, to obtain for Lepidus, the worst man in 
Rome, the return before Catulus, one of the wor- 
thiest and the best. But awake, 1 charge you, and 
be upon your guard. For you hal^ now made your 
adversary stronger than yourself.*’ 

The clispleasure Sylla entertained in his heart 
against Pompey appeared most plainly by his vrill. 
lie left considerable legacies to his friends, and ap- 
pointed them guardians to his son, but he never opce 
mentioned Pompey. The latter, notwithstanding, 
bore this with great temper and moderation ; and 
when Lepidus and others opposed his being buried in 
the Campus Martini, and ms having the honours of 
a public funeral, he interposed, and by bis presence 
not only secured, but did honour to the procession. 

Sylla’s predictions were verified soon after his 
death. Lepidus wanted to usurp the authority of a 
dictator ; and his proceedings were not indirect, or 
veiled with specious pretences. He immediately 
took up arms, and assembled the disaffected re- 
mains of the factions which Sylla could not entirely 
suppress. As for his coUeaffue Catulus, the uncor- 
Tupted part of the senate and people were attached 
to him, and in point of prudence and justice, there 
was not a man in Rome who had a greater charac- 
ter : but he was more able to direct the civil govem- 
menC than the operations of war. This crisis, there- 
fore, called for Pompey, and he did not deUberate 
which side be should tue. He joined the honest 
party, and was declared general against LepUus, 
who by this time had reduced great part of Italy, 
and was master of Gisdpine Gaul, where Bnitue 
acted for him with a considerable force. 
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When Pompey took the field, be easily made his 
way in other parts, but he lay a long time before 
Mutina, which was defended by Brutus. Mean- 
while Lepidus advanced by hasty matches to Rome, 
and sitting down before it, demandc'd a second con- 
sulship. The iuhabitants were greatly alarmed at 
his numbers ; but their fears were dissipated by a 
letter from Pomf^y, in which he assured them, he 
had terminathd the war without stlKking a blow. For 
Brutus, whether he betrayed his army, or the}^ be- 
trayed him, surrendered himself to Pompey.; and 
having a party of horse given him as an escort, re- 
tired to a little town upon the Po. Pompey, how- 
ever, sept Geminius the next day to despatch him; 
whidh. brought no small stain upon his character. 
Immediately after Brutus came over to him, he had 
informed the senate by letter, it was a measure that 
general had voluntanly adopted; and yet on the 
morrow he out him to c(^h, and wrote other letters, 
containing heavy charges against him. This was 
the father of that Brutus, who, together with Cas- 
sius, slew Oassar. But the son did not resemble the 
father, either in war or in his death, as appears from 
the life We have given of him. Lepidus, being soon 
driven out of Italy, fled into Sardinia, where be 
died of grief, not in consequence of the ruin of his 
affairs, but of meeting with a billet (as we are told), 
by which he discovered that his wife had dishonour- 
ds his bed. 

At that time, Sertorius, an officer very difierent 
from Lepidus, was in possession of Spain, and hot 
a little rorroidable to Kome itself; all the remains 
of the civil wars being collected in him, just as in a 
dangerous disease all the vicious humours flow fp a 
distempered part. He had already defeated several 
generals of fess distinetion, and he was then ea* 
gaged with MefleUns Pius, a man of gnat character 
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in general, and particularly in war; but age seeindd 
to have abated that vigour which is necessaty for 
seizing and making the best advantage of critical oc- 
casions. On the other band, nothing could exceed 
the ardour and expedition with which Sertorius 
snatched those opportunities from him. He came 
on in the most daring manner, and more like a cap- 
tain of a banditti than a commander of regular 
forces; annoying with ambuscadlh, and other un- 
foreseen aluims, a champion who procS^ded by the 
common rules, and whose skill lay Tn. the manage- 
ment of heavy-armed forces. * 

At this juncture, Pompey, having an army without 
employment, endeavoured to prevail with the seiigte 
to send him to the assistance of Metellus. Mean- 
time, Catulus ordered him to disband bis forces te** 
he found various pretences for remaining in m 
the neighbourhood of Rome ; till at last, upon t^ 
motion <of Lucius Philippus, be obtained the com- 
mand he wanted. On tiiis occasion, we are told, 
one of the senators, somewhat surprised at the mo- 
tion, asked him who made it, whether his meaning 
was to send out Pompey \pro coaju/e] as the repre- 
sentative of a consul 1 ** No,” answered he, but 
[pro congulidus] as the representative of both con- 
suls ; ” intimating by this the incapacity of the consuls 
of that year. 

When Pompey arrived in Spain, new hopes were 
excited, as is usual upon the appearance of a new 
general of reputation; and such of the Spaaifli' 
nation as were not very firmly attached to Sertorius, 
began to change their opinions, and to go over to 
the Romans. Sertorius then expressed mmself in a 
veryinsolent and contemptuous manner with respect 
to Pompey: he said, ** He should want no other 
weapons tw e rod and ferula to chastise the bpy 
with, were it not that he feared the old woman r 
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meaning liilgtellus. But in fact it waa Pompey he 
WM afmid and on his account he carried on his 
operfdiiiiB with much greater caution. For Metellus 
gaVe into a course of luxury and pleasure, which no 
one couM have expected, and changed the simpli- 
city of a soldier’s life for a life of pomp and parade. 
Hence Pompey gained additional honour and in- 
terest ; for he cultivated plainness and frugality more 
than ever ; though he had not, in ^at respect, muidi 
to correct inr hknself, being natureuiy sober and regu- 
lar in his desires. 

The war appear^ in many forms; but nothing 
touchy Pompey so nearly as the loss of Lauron, 
which* Sertorius took before his eyes. Pompey 
thought' he had blocked up the enemy, and spoke of 
it|in high terms, when suddenly he found bimself 
sufl%i^ed, and being afraid to move, had the mor- 
tifieapnkto see the city kid in ashes in his |pesence. 
However, in an engagement near Valencia^ he de- 
feated Herennius and Perpenna, officers of consi- 
derable rank, who had taken yart with Sertorius, 
and acted as his lieutenants, and killed above ten 
thousand of their men. * 

Elated with this advantage, he hastened to Attack 
Sei^toriiNu that Metellus might have no share in the 
victory. He found him near the river Sucro, and 
they engaged near the close of day. Both were 
afrm Metellus should come up ; Pompey wanting 
to fight alone, and Sertorius to nave but one^genend 
to fight with. The issue of the battle was doubtful ; 
one wing in each army being victorious. But of the 
two generals Sertorius gained the greatest honour, 
for he routed the battalions that opposed him. As 
for Pompey, he was attacked on horseback by one 
of the enemy's infantry, a man of uncommon sixe. 
While they were dose engaged with their swords, 
the Jtrokes happened to light on each other's haad^ 
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but vith diQerent success ; PompeyWeived o&kr 
a slight wound, and he Wped on thh*ot&r t nnnd. 
Numbers then fell upon Poolkpey, for histifoope in 
that quarter were already broken ; but he 'escaped 
beyond all expectation, by ouitting his horse, with 

g old trappings and other valuable furniture, to the 
aibarians, who quarreled and came to blows about 
dividing the spoil. 

Next morning at break of day. both drew npanin, 
to jnye the finishing stroke to tne xfjbtdiy, to vraich 
bofl) laid claim. But, upon^^etmlini coming tip, 
Sertorius retired, and his army dispersed. Nothing 
was more common than for his forces to disperse in 
that manner, and afterwards to knit again.; so^at 
Sertorius was often seen wandering alone, and as 
often advancing again at the head or a hnndr^Ad 
fifty thousand men, like a torrent swelled jMTrad- 
den rains. 

Aft^r the battle, Pompey went to wait on inetel- 
lus; and, upon approaching him, he ordered his 
lUston to lower the josces, by way of edmpliment to 
Metollus, as his superior. But Metellus wbuld not 
sufier it ; and, indeed, in dll respects be behaved to 
Pompey with great politeness, taking nothing upon 
him on account of his consular dignity, of fas being 
the older man, except to give the word, when they 
encamped together. And very often they had sepa- 
rate camps ; for the enemy, by bis artful and various 
measures, by making his appearance at difiereM; 
places almost at the same instant, and by drawing 
them from one action to another, oblige them to 
divide. He cut off their provisions, he lud waste the 
country, he made himsw master of the sea; theeon- 
sequence of whidi was, that they were b^ forced 
to qnit their own provinces, and go into those of 
othm forsopphes. 

VOL. V. 
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KPompey, having exhausted most of his own for- 
€%e in siq;)port of the war, applied to the senate for 
yioney to pay the troops, declaring he would return 
|vith his army to Italy, if they did not send it him. 
Lucullus, who was then cousul, though he was upon 
ill terms with Pompey, took care to furnish him with 
the money as soon as possible ; because he wanted 
to be employed himself in the Mithridatic war, and 
he was afraid to give Pompey a pretext to leave 
Serh^ius, arid tb solicit the comniand against Mith- 
ridates, which was a more honourable, and yet ap- 
peared a less difficult commission. 

Meantime Sertorius was assassinated by his own 
officers*; and Perpenua, who was at the head of 
thcjiconspirators, undertook to supply his place. 
Ha had, indeed, the same troops, the same maga- 
zines Wl supplies, but he had not the same uader- 
standiq^to make a proper use of them. Pompey 
immediately took the field, and having intelligence 
that Perpenna was greatly embarrassed as to the 
measures he should take, ne threw out ten cohorts 
as a bait for him, with orders to spread themselves 
over the plain. lYben he found it took, and that 
Perpenna was hnsied in the pursuit of that hahdful 
of men, 'he suddsriy made his appearance with the 
main bbdy, attadnd the enemy, and routed him 
entirely. Most 'of the officers fell in the batUe; 
Peipenna himself was taken prisoner, and brought 
to Pompey, who commanded him to be put to death. 
Nevertheless, Pompey is not to be accused of in- 

K tilde, nor are we to suppose him (as some will 
> it), forgetful of the services be had received 
from that officer in SicOy. On the contraiy, he 

* It was three years after the consulate of Lucnllm, that 
Seitorius was aisaMinated. 
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acted with a wisdom and dignity of mind that prov- 
ed very salutary to the public. Perpenna having 
got the papers of Sertorius into his hands, showed 
letters by which some of the most powerful men in 
Itome, who were desirous to raise new commotions, 
and overturn the establishment, had invited Sertoiius 
ihto Italy. But Pompey fearing those letters might 
excite greater wars than that he was then bnishing, 
put Perpenna to death, and burned tl^epppersw]itllout 
reading tlicni. lie stayed just long enough in dpain 
to compose the troubles, and to remove such un- 
easinesses as might tend to break the pe^ce ; after 
which he marched back to Italy, where he anived, 
as fortune would have it, when the Servile war was 
at the height. 

Grassus, who had the command in that* war, gfon 
the arrival of Pompey, who, he feared, might snatch 
the laurels out of his hand, resolved to (erne to 
battle, however hazardous it might prove. He* suc- 
ceeded, and killed twelve thousand three hundred of 
the enemy. Yet fortune, in some sort, interweaved 
this with the honours of Pqmpey ; for he kitted five 
thousand of t)ie slaves, whom he fell in with as they 
fled after the battle. Immediately upon thb, to be 
beforehand with Grassus, he wrote to the senate, 
“ That Grassus had beaten the gladiators in a pitch- 
ed battle, but that it was he who bad cut up the war 
by the roots.” The Romans took a pleasure in 
speaking of this one among another, on account of 
their regard for Pomp^; which was such, that 00 
part of the success in Spain, against Sertorius, was 
ascribed by a man of them, either in jest or earnest, 
to any but Pompey. 

Yet these honours and this high veneration for the 
man, were mixed with some fears and jealousies that 
he would not disband bis army, but, treading in the 
stepa of Sylla, raise himself by the sword to sovereign 
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er, and maintaiu himself in^tLas Sylla had done *. 
nee, the number of those thu went out of fear to 
nl|et him, end ^ngratulate him on his return, was 
nOal to that oT those who went out of love. But 
men he had removed this suspicion, by declaring 
that he would dismiss his troops immediately after 
the triumph, there remained only one more subject 
for envious tongues ; which was, that he paid more 
attention to the commons than tdUhe senate ; and 
whereas Sylla had destroyed the authority of the 
tribunes, he was determined to reestablish it, in 
order to gain the affections of the people. This was 
true : for there never was any thing they^ had so 
much set their hearts upon, or longed for so extra- 
vagAntly, as to see the tribunitial power put in their 
hands again. So that Fompey looked upon it as a 
Mculiar happiness, that be had an opportunity to 
bring that affair about; knowing, that if any one 
should be beforehand with him in this design, he 
should never find any means of making so agreeable 
a return for the kind regards of the people. 

A second triumph was decreed himf, together 
with the consulship. But these were not considered 
as the most extraordinary instances of his power. 


* Cicero, in bis e|AiAei to Atticui, lays, Pompey made bat 
little Mcret of thli uojnatlflable ambition. The pamageB are 
lemorkable. MirandwB enim in modum Cn$hu natter SjfUani 
regni eimUiiudiium eancupivit : Et9m eo$ Xiyo, nihil iUeunquam 
mimu obtenre tuUL Lib. vu. ep. 9. ** Our friend Pompey is 
wonderfully deiirons of obt^nins n power like that of Syliai 
I tell you no more than what 1 know, for he makes no lecret 
of it.'* And again. Hoc twrpe Cneiut natter biennia ante eagi» 
iaviii iia 8gUa iuUt animut tjut^ et proteriptwit. Ibid. ep. 10. 
.** Pompey has been forming this infamous design for these two 
years pasts so strongly is he bent upon imitating Bylla, and 
proscribing like him." Hence we see bow happy It was for 
Rome, that In the civil wars, Cmsar, and not Pompey, proved 
ihe conqueror. 

f He triumphed towards the end of the year of Rome BBS, 
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The strongest proof Df<his neatness was, that Cras- 
sus, the riohest, the most eloquent, -and most power- 
ful man in the adminislration, who used to look down 
upon Pompey and all the world, did not venture to 
solicit the consulship without first asking Pompey’s 
leave. Pompey, who had long wished tor an oppor- 
tunity to lay an obligation upon him, receivea the 
application with pleasure, and made great interest 
with the people in his behalf; declaring he should 
take their giving him Crassus for a colleague as 
kindly as their favour to himself. 

Yet when they were elected consuls, they dis- 
agreed in every thing, and were embroiled in all 
dic'ir measures. Crassus had most interest with^the 
senate, and Pompey with the people. For he had 
restored them the tribunitial power, and had suffered 
a law .to be made, that judges should again be ap- 
pointed out of the equestrian order*. However* the 
most agreeable spectacle of all tor the people was 
Pompey himself, when he went to claim nis exemp- 
tion from serving in the wars. It was the custom 
for a Homan knight, when he had served the time 
ordered by law, to lead his horse into the forum, be- 
fore the two magistrates called censors ; and after 
having given account of the generals and other 
officers under whom he had made his campaigns, 
and of his own actions in them, to demand nis dis- 
charge. On these occasions they received proper 
marks of honour or disgrace, according to their be- 
haviour. 

and at the lame time wu declared coimil Ibr the year emofaia. 
This was a pecoliar boaoor, to gain the cdnsolate wklhoat ini 
bearing the subordinate offices t but his two irianiphi, and bfs 
great services* esensed that deviation from the common roles. 

* L. Aurelius Cotta carried that point when be was prmior ; 
and Plutarch says agate, because Cains Gracchns bid convey- 
ed that privilege to the kniglMs fifty years before. 

T2 
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Il^ellitts and Lentulus wer«ieD censors, and had 
taken thair seats in a maniHAhat became their dig- 
mjf, to review^he whoj| equestrian order, ashen 
Aunpey was seen at a distance with all the badges 
of his office, as consul, leading his horse by the 
bridle. As soon as be was near enough to be ob- 
served by the censors, he ordered his lictors to make 
an opening, and advanced, with j|is horse in hand, 
to the front of the tribunal. The people were struck 
with admiration, and a profound silence took place ; 
at the same time a joy, mingled with reverence, was 
visible in the countenances of the censors. " The 
senior censor then addressed him as follows: 


“ Pompey the Great, I demand of you, whether you 
have served all the campaigns required by laiiv?’’ 
He answered with a loud voice, ** 1 have ^irved 
them all ; and all under myself, as general The 
people were so charmed with this answer, that there 
was no end of their acclamations : At last, the cen- 
sors rose up, and conducted Pompey to his house, 
to indulge the multitude, who followed him with the 
loudest plaudits. 

When the end o( the consulship approached,’ and 
his difference With Crassus was increasing daily, 
Caws Amrelius*, ga man who was of the equestrian 
order, hut had nevlir intermeddled with state a&irs, 
one day, when the people were met in full assembly, 
ascended the rostra, and said, “ Jupiter had appear- 
ed to him in a dream, and commanded mm^ to 
acquaint the consuls, that they must take care 
reconciled before they laid down their office." Pom- 
pey stood still, and held his peace ; but Crassus 
went and gave him his hand, and saluted him in a 
friendly manner. At the same time he addressed 
the people, at follows : ** 1 think, my fellow-dii- 
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zens, there is nothing dishoDourablc or mean in 
making; the first advanlh to Pompey, whom you 
scru|>led not to dignify rvih the nanh of the Or^, 
when he was yet but a beardless youth, and for 
whom you voted two triumphs before be was a sena- 
tor.'* Thus reconciled, they laid down the consul- 
sbip. 

CrasBus continued his former manner of life ; but 
Pompey now seldom chose to plead the causes of 
those that apnlied to him, and by degrees he left the 
bar. Inde^, be seldom appeared in public, and 
when he did, it was always with a great train of 
friends and attendants ; so that it was not ea^ either 
to speak to him or see him, but in the miosl of a 
crowd. He took pleasure in having a number of 
retainers about him, because be thought it gave him 
an air of greatness and majesty, and he was perw 
suadedithat dignity should be kept from bring soiled 
by the familiarity, and indeed by the very touch of 
the many. For those who are raised to greatness by 
arms, and know not how to descend again tp the 
equality required in a republic, are very liable to fall 
into contempt when they resume the robe of peace. 
The soldier is desirous to preserve the rank in tfia 
forum which he had in the field; and be who caniot 
distinguish himself in the field, thinks it intolerable 
to give place in the administration too. When there- 
fore the latter has got the man who shone in camps 
and triumphs into me assemblies at home, and finds 
hiai attempting to maintrin the same praeminanoe 
there, of course he endeavours to humble Kim; 
wfaeisas, if the warrior pretends not to take the lead 
in domestic councils, he Is readily allowed the palm 
of nulitary glory. Hiis soon appeared fromthesiib- 
sequent events. 

The power of the pirates had its foundation in 
Cilidfi. Their progress was the more dangerous. 
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becauBtt at first it was little |^en notice of. In the 
Mithridatic war they assuij^ed new confidence and 
courage, on account of Sbme services they had ren- 
dered the king. After the Romans being en- 
gaged in civil wars at the very gates oi their capital, 
the sea was left unguarded, and the pirates by de- 
grees attempted higher things ; they not only attack- 
ed ships, but islands and maritime towns. Many 
persons, distinguished for their wealth, their birth, 
and their capacity, embarked witnlhem, and assisted 
in their depredations, as if their employment had 
been worthy the ambition of men of Jionour. tbey 
had* in rarious places arsenals, ports, and wnljih- 
towers, all strongly fortified. Their fleets were not 
only extremely well manned, supplied wi& skilful 
pilots, and fitted for their business by their wghtness 
and celerity; but there was a parade of vanity about 
them more mortifying than their strength, in gilded 
stems, purple canopies, and plated oars ; as if th^ 
took a pride and triumphed in their villany. Music 
resounded, and drunken revels were exhibited on 
every coast. Here generals were made prisoners ; 
there the cities the pirates had taken were paying 
thek ransom ; all to the great disgrace of the Roman 
power. The number of dieir gaUeys amounted to a 
ttiousand, and the cities they were masters of to 
four hundred. 

Temples, which had stood inviolably sacred till 
that time, they plundered. They ruined the temple 
of Apollo at Claros, that, where he was worshiped, 
under the title of Didymmus*, that of the Cabiri in 
Samothrace, that of Ceres f at Hermione, thaft of 

• So called flrem Didyme, In the terrltoriei of Miletoi. ' 

f Paonniasfla Ifoconicj, tell ai the LaoedBinoniani woiw 
ihip Cerat under the name of OOkofiiat and (in CorMMap), 
bo give! lu the reason of herhaving that same. ** The Afttna 
«f, that Chthonia, the daoghter of Colontai, kavldg fm*- 
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iEscuIapiufl at EpidauAis, those of Neptune in the 
Isthmus, at Taenarus and in Calauria, those of Apollo 
at Actium and in the isl^of Leucas. those of Juno at 
Samos. Argos, and the prwontory of LAoinium** 
They likewise offeredwmige sacrifices ; those of 
Olympus 1 meant; and they celebrated certain 
secret mysteries, among which those of Mithra con- 
tinue to this dayl. being origin&dly instituted by 
them. They not only insulted the Romans at sea 
but infested the great roads, and plundered the villas 
near the coast: they carried off Seitilius and Belli- 
nus, two praetors, in their purple robes^ with all their 
servants and lictors. They seized the daughter of 
Antony, a man who had l>een honoured imi a tri- 
umph, as she was going to her country house, and he 
was forced to pay a large ransom for her. 

But the most contemptuous circumstance of all 
was. that when they haa taken a prisoner, and he 
cried out that he was a Roman, and told them his 
namb, they pretended to be struck with terror, smote 
their nnd fell upon their knees to ask him par- 

don. lae poor man, seeing them thus humble them- 
selves before him. thought them in earnest, and said 
he would forgive them ; for some were so offidous as 
to put on his shoes, and others to help him on wtth 

laved out of a eonflagratioo by Cerei. and conveyed to Hrr- 
mione, built a temple to that goddeii, who was wonhiped 
there under the name of Chthonia.** 

* The printed tezti fivei ui the erroneoui reading of Iimit 
cflfriiim, but two manuicripli give w Laeinium, iJvy often 
mentiom Jono Ladnia, 

f Not on mount Olympus, but In the city of Olympus, near 
ph^ii in PamnhyUa, which was one of the receptacles of 
the pirates. What sort of sacrifices they used to offer there is 
llbt known. 

J Acoording toHerodotiis,tbe Peraiaas worshiped Yenus 
er the name of Mithras, or Mitfarat but the son Is wonhlp- 
ed in that country. 
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bis gown, thathis qaali^ might no more be mistaken. 
When the}^ had carried on this farce, and enjoyed it 
for some time, they let a ladder down into the sea, 
and bade him go in peace ; and, if he reibsed to do 
it, they pushed him off the deck, and drowned him. 

Their power extended over the whole Tuscan sea, 
so that the Romans found their trade and navigation 
entirely cut off. The consequence of which was, 
that their markets were not supplied, and they had 
reason to apprehend a famine.^ This, at last, put 
them upon sending Pomjpey to' clear the sea of 
pirates. Gabinius, one of Foropey’s intimate friends, 
proposed the decree which created him not admiral, 
but monarch, and invested him with absolute power. 
The decree gave him the empire of the sea as far as 
the pillars of Hercules, and of the land for four 
hunored furlongs from the coasts. There were few 
parts of the Roman empire which this commission 
did not take in ; and the most considerable of the 
barbarous nations, and most powerful kings, were 
moreover comprehended in it. Beside this, he was 
empowered to choose out of the senators fifteen 
lieutenants, to act under him, in such districts, and 
with such authority as he should appoint. He was 
to take from the quasstors, and other public receivers, 
v^bat money he pleased, and equip a fleet of two 
hundred sail. Ifkp number of marine forces, of 
mariners and rowers, were left entirely to his dis- 
cretion. 

When this decree was read in the assembly, fjhe 
people received it with inconceivable pleasure. • The 
most respectable part of the senate saw, indeed, tbat 

* Thh law wai made In theyear of Rome 686. The crafl^ 
tribnne, when he propowd it, did not name Pompey. Pom- 
pey was now in the thlrty^taiih year of his age. His friend, 
Gabinius, as appeals from Cioero, was a man of infemors 
aharacter. 
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such an absolute and unlimited power was abore 
envy, but they considered it as a real object of lear. 
They therefore all, except Csesar, opposed its paei- 
ing into a law. He was for it, not out of regard for 
Pompey, but to insinuate himself into the good 
graces of the people, which he had long been court- 
ing. The rest were very severe in their expressions 
against Pompey : and one of the consuls venturing 
to say*, If he imitates Romulus, he will not 
escape his fate,” was in danger of being pulled in 
pieces by the populace. 

It is true, when Catulus rose up to speak against 
the law, out of reverence for his person they listened 
to him with great attention. After he had f^ly 
given Pompey the honour that was his due, dhd 
said nfuch in his praise, he advised them to spare 
him, and not to expose such a man to so many dan- 
gers ; ** for where will you find another,” said he, 
“ if you lose himl” They answered with one voice, 
** Yourself.” Finding his ar^ments had no effect, 
he retired. Then Roscius mounted the rostrum, but 
not a man would dve ear to him. However he made 
signs to them wim his fingers, that they should not 
appoint Pompey alone, but give him a colleague. 
Tneensed at the proposal, they set up such a shout, 
that a crow, which was flying over the forum, w:aa 
stunned with the force of it, and fell down among the 
crowd. Hence we may conclude, that when birds 
fall on such occasions, it is not because the air 
is so divided with the shock as to leave a vaeimm, 
but rather because the sound strikes them liki$ a 
blow, drhen it ascends with such force, and prodnees 
so violent an agitation. 

» The comoli of thii year were CslponiiiH Pim, sod Acl- 
liu GliArio. 
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aBicfll(|lly broke up that day, without coming 
to amy reaolulion. When the day came that they 
were to give Iheir Buffi-ages, Pompey retired into 
the count^; and, on receiving information that the 
decree was passed, he returned to the city night, 
to prevent the envy which the multitudes of people 
•coming to meet him would have excited. Next 
morning at break of day he made his appearance, 
and attended the sacrifice. After which, he sum- 
moned an assembly, and obtained a grant of almost 
as much more as the fiist degree had given him. 
JBe^was empowered to fit out five hundred galleys^ 
*and to raise an army of a hundred and twen^ thou- 
sand foot, and five thousand horse. Twenty-four 
senators were selected, who had all been generals 
or praetors, and were appointed his lieutenants ; and 
he had two auaestors ^ven him. As tlie price of 
provisions fell immediately, the people were groatly 
pleased, and it gave them occasion to say, The 
ve^ name of Pompey had terminated the war.’’ 

However, in pursuance of his charge, be divided 
the whole Mediterranean into thirteen parts, appoint- 
ing a lieutenant for each, and assigning him a squa- 
dron. B> thus stationing his fleets in all quarters, 
he enclosed the pirates as it were in a net, topk great 
^umbers of them, and brought them into harbour. 
''‘Such of their vessels as bad dispersed and made off 
in time, or couk^scape the general chase, retired to 
Cilicia, like so hiany bees into a hive. Against 
the^ he proposed to go himself with sixty of his 
bq|f galleys ; but first he resolved to clear Uie Tus- 
can^a, and the coasta of Africa, Sardinia, Cornea, 
and Sicily of all piratical adventurers; wliM^he 
eflSseted in forty days, by his own indefatigamaj^^ 
deavours and those of his lieutenants. But, iiwe 
consul Piso was indulging his maligiiity at 
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wastiDp; hb itorei and disohar^ing Mb seaneD, ba 
sent his fleet round to Brunduuum, and went 
self by land through Tuscany to Rome. 

As soon as the people were informed of his ap* 
proach, they went in crowds to receive him, in the 
same manner as they had done a few days before, 
to conduct him on his way. Their eztraormnary joy 
was owing to the speed with which be had executed 
bis commisBion, so far beyond all expectation, and 
to the superabundant plenty which reigned in the 
markets. For this reason Piso was in danger of 
being deposed from the consulship, and GsMnias 
had a decree ready drawn up for that purpose ; but 
Pompey would not sufierhim to propose it On the 
contrary, his speech to the people was full of can- 
dour and moderation ; and when he had provided 
such things as he wanted, he went to Brunduaium„ 
and put to sea again. Though he was straitened for 
time, and in his haste sailed^by many cities without 
calling, yet he stopped at Athens. He entered the 
town and sacrificed to the gods ; after which he ad- 
dressed the people, and then prepared to reimbark 
immediately. As he went out of Ae gate he ob- 
served two inscriptions, each comprised in one line* 

That within the gate was— 

But know thyielf a mao, and be a god. 

That without— 

Wo wiib*d, we law'i we loved, and wo adorod. 

Some of the pirates,.who yet traversed Hm seas, 
made their submission ; and as be treated them in a 
Immaiie manner, when be had them and their ships 
i^hiapbwer, others entertained hopes of mercy, and, 
avidding the other officers, surrendered themselves 
to Pompey, together with their wives and chikhen* 

VOL. V. u 
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He spued them all ; aod it was principally by their 
means that he found out and took a number who 
were guilty of unpardonable crimes, and therefore 
had concealed themselves. 

Still, however, there remained a great number, 
and indeed the most powerful part of these corsairs, 
who sent their families, treasures, and all useless 
hands, into castles and fortified towns upon Mount 
Taurus. Then they manned their ships, and waited 
for Fompey at Coracesium, in Cilicia. A battle en- 
sued, and the pirates were debated; after whkli 
they retired into the fort. But they had not been 
long besieged before they capitulated, and surren- 
dered themselves, together with the cities and is- 
lands which they had conquered and fortified, and 
which by their works, as well as situation, were al- 
most impregnable. Thus the war was finished, and 
the whole force of the pirates destroyed, within three 
months at the farthest. 

Beside the other vessels, Fompey took ninety 
ships with beaks of brass; and the prisoners 
amounted to twenty thousand. He did not choose 
to put them to deaith, and at the same time he thought 
it wrong to suiler them to disperse, because they 
were not only numerous, but warlike and necessitous, 
and therefore would probably knit again and give 
future trouble. Ha reflected, that man by nature is 
neither a savage nor an unsocial creature ; and when 
he becomes so, it is by vices contrary to nature ; 
yet even then he may be humanised by changing his 
place of abode, and accustoming him to a new man- 
ner of life ; as beacsts that are naturally wild put off 
their fierceness, when they are kept in a domestic 
way. For this reason he determined to remove the 
pirates to a great distaace from the sea, and bring 
them to taste the sweets of civil life, by^Bfng iir 
cities, aed by the cultereof the ground. He placed 
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some of them in the little towns of Cilida, which 
were almost desolate, and which received them with 
pleasure, because at the same time he gave them an 
additional proportion of lands. He repaired the 
city of Soli*, which had lately been dismantled and 
deprived of its inhabitants by Tigranes, king of Ar- 
menia, and peopled it with a number of these cor- 
sairs. The remainder, which was a considerable 
body, be planted in Dyma a city of Achaia, which, 
though it had a large and fruitful territory, was in 
watit- of inhabitants. 

Such as looked upon Pompey with envy found 
fault with these proceedings ; but bis eonduct with 
respect to Metellus in Crete was not agreeable to his 
best friends. This was a relation of that Metellus 
who commanded in conjunction with Pompey in 
Spain, and he had been sent into Crete some time be- 
fore Pompey was employed in this war. For Crete 
was the second nursery of pirates after Cilicia. Me- 
telltts had destipyed many nests of them there, and 
the remainder, who were besie^d by him at this 
time, addressed themselves to Pompey as suppli- 
ants, and invited him into the island, as inducm m 
his commusion, and falling within the distance he 
had a right to carry his arms from the sea. He lis- 
tened to their application, and by letter enjoiaed 
Metellus to take no farther steps in the war. At 
the same time be ordered the cities of Crete not to 
obey Metellus, but Lucius Octavius, one of his own 
Ueutenants, whom he sent to take the command. 

Octavius went in among the besieged, and fought 
on their side; a circumstance which rendered Pom* 
pey not only odious, but li&ulous. For what could 
be mate absurd than to sufo himself to be so 
bUndedhy his envy and jealoasy of MeAelks as to 

« He sailed It after Ub ewa aaaM Poai|peiopolii: 
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lend his name and auihoriW to a crew of profligate 
wretches, to be used as a kind of amulet to defend 
them. Achilles was not thought to behave like a 
man, but like a frantic vouth carried away by an ex- 
travagant passion for feme, when he made signs to 
his troops not to touch Hector, 

Leflt some strong arm Bhould watch the glorioiu prize 

Before Pelldes.— — 

But Pompey fought for the common enemies of 
mankind, in order to deprive a^Hraetor, who was la- 
bouring to destroy them, of the honours of a triumph. 
Metellus, however, pursued his operations till be 
took the pirates and put them all to death. As for 
Octavius, he exposed him in the camp as an object 
of contempt, and loaded him with reproaches, ^ter 
which he dismissed him. 

'When news was brought to Rome, that the war 
with the pirates was iiniraed, and that Pompey was 
bestowing his leisure upon visiting the cities, Mani- 
lius, one of the tribunes of the people, proposed a 
decree, which gave him all the provinces and forces 
under the command of Lucullus, adding likewise 
Bitbynia, which was then governed by Glabrio. It 
directed him to carry on the war aeainst Mithridates 
and Tigranes ; for which purpose he was also to re- 
tain his naval command. This was subjecting at once 
the whole Romanilmpire to one man. For, the pro- 
vinces which the former decree did not give him, 
Phiygia, I^caonia, Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, 
the f^per Colchis, and Armenia, were granted by 
this, together with all the forces, whidi, under Lu- 
cullus, had defeated Mithridates and Tigranes. 

By this law, Lucullus was deprived of the ho- 
nours he had dearly earned, andf had a person to 
succeed him in his triumph, rather than in the war ; 
hut that was not the thing which affected the patri- 
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cians most. They wore persuadetl, iudeed, that Lu-» 
cull us was treated wki injustice and ngratitade; but 
it was a much more (iainiul ciroumstaace, to think of 
a TOwer in the hands of Pompey» which th^ could 
call nothing but a tyranny*. They therefore ex- 
horted and encouraged each other to oppose the law, 
and maintain their liberty. Yet when the time came, 
their fear of the people prevailed, and no one spoke 
on the occasion but Catulus. He urged many ar- 
guments against the bill ; and when he fonnd they 
had no effect upon the commons, he addressed him- 
self to the senators, and called upon them many 
times from the rostrum, ** To seek some mountain, 
as their ancestors had done, some took whither they 
might fly for the preservataon of liberty.*’ 

We are told, however, that the bill was paftsedby 
all the tribes and almost the same universal au- 
thority conferr^ upon Pompey in his absoacOf which 
Sylla did not gain but by the sword, and by carry- 
ing war into the bowels of his country. When Pom- 
pey received the letters which notified his high pro- 
motion, and his friends, who happened to do by, 
congratulated him on the occassioo, he is said to 
have knit his brows, smote his thigh, and expruNod 
himself as if he was already overburdened and 

• **'We haw then got at lait,** mid they, ** a feverelga { the 
repnblic is changed into a monarchy | tto services of Luoalhii, 
the hosour of Glabrio and Marcias, two aealous and worthy 
senators, are to be sacridced to the promotion of Pompey. 
8ylla never cairied his tyranny so far.^ 

f Two great men spoke in faveurof tbe1aw,naaMily,Cioero 
and CsBiar. The farmer ahned at the coasa h ^ , which Pbni- 
pey*s party coaid more casUy procore him, than Uiat of Cota* 
Ins and the senate. As for Casar, be was delighted to see the 
people Insensibly lose that repUblicaa Spirit and hwe of li- 
berty whkb mii^t one day obstmet the vist desig m be bad 
already fonnod. 
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wesried with the weight of^wer* : Alas 1 is there 
no end of my conflicts ? Efow^ucb better would it 
have been to be one of the undistinguished many, 
than to bo perpetually engaged in war ? Shall 1 
never be able to fly from envy to a rural retreat, to 
domestic happiness, and conjugal endearments I" 
Even his friends were unable to bear the dissimula- 
tion of this spMch. They knew that the flame of 
his native ambition and lust of power was blown up 
to a greater height by the differenoe he had with Lu- 
cullus, and that he rejoiced thtmore in the present 
preference, on that account. 

His actions soon unmasked the man. He caused 
public notice to be given in all places within his 
commission, that the Roman troofM were to repair 
to him, as well as the kings and princes their allies. 
Wherever he went, he annulled the acts of Lucullus, 
remitting the fines he had imposed, and taking away 
the rewards he had given. In short, he omitted no 
means to show the partisans of that general that all 
his authority was gone. 

Lucullus, of course, complained of this treatment; 
and their common friends were of opinion, that it 
would be best for them to come to an interview ; ac- 
oordinffly they met in Galatia. As they had both 
given distinguished proofs of military merit, the /tc- 
tars had entwinedAhe rods of each witib laurel. Lu- 
cullus had marcifald through a country full of flour- 
ishing groves, but Pompey’s route was dry and bar- 
ren, without the ornament or advantage of woods. 
His laurels, therefore, were parched and withered ; 
which the servants of IaicuUus no sooner observed, 
than th^ freely supplied thCm with fresh ones, and 
crowneif his jaaca with them. This seemed to be 

• Ii it poaible to read thii without racolloctlng die dmilar 
cburacter of our Richard the Third ? 
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an omen that Pompev ^ould bear away the honours 
and rewards of LucuAus's Tictories. loicullus had 
been consul before nmpey, and was the older man, 
but Pompey’s two triumphs gave him the advantage 
in point of dignity. 

Their interview had at first the face of great po- 
liteness and civility. They began with mutual coui- 
pliments and congratulations: but they soon lost 
sight even of candour and moderation ; they pro- 
ceed to abusive language ; Pompey reproaching 
Lucullus with avarice, and Lucullus accusing Pom- 
pejr of an insatiable lust of power; insomuch that 
their friends found it difficult to prevent violence. 
After this, Lucullus gave lus friends and followers 
lands in Galatia, as a conquered country, and made 
other considerable grants. But Pompey, who en- 
camped at a little ffistance from him, declared he 
would not suffer his orders to be carried into execu- 
tion, and seduced all his soldiers, except sixteen 
hundred, who, he knew, were so mutinous that they 
would be as unserviceable to him as they had been 
ill-affected to their old general. Nav, be scrupled 
not to disparage the conduct of Lucullus, and to re- 

E resent bts actions in a despicable light. '* The 
attles of Lucullus,” he said, were only mock bat- 
tles, and be had fought with nothing but the shadows 
of kings : but that it was left for him to contend with 
real strength and well disciplined armies; since 
Mitbridates had betaken himself to swords and 
shields, and knew how to make proper use of bis 
cavalry.” 

On the other hand, Lucullus defended himself by 
observing, ** That it was nothing new to Pompev to 
fight with phantoms and shadows of war : for like a 
dastardly^bird, be had been accustomed to prey upon 
those whom he had not lulled, and to tear the poor 
remaiim of a dying opposition. Thus he had arro- 
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S ated to himself the conquest of Sertorius, of l«pi« 
us, and Spartacus, which ofiginally belonged to 
Metellus, to Catulus, and CraJsus. Consequently, 
he did not wonder that he was come to claim the 
honour of finishing the wars of Armenia and Pontus, 
afiter he had thrust himself into the triumph over the 
fu^ive slaves.” 

In a little time Lsicullus departed for Rome ; and 
Pomwy, having secured the sea from PhcBnida to 
the Bosphorus, marched in ouest of Mithridates, 
who had an army of thirty tlrousand foot and two 
thousand horse, but durst not stand an engagement. 
That prince was in possession of a strong and se- 
cure i^t upon a mountain, which he quitted upon 
Pompey’s approach because it was destitute of wa- 
ter. Pompey encamped in the same place; and 
conjecturing, from the nature of the plants and the 
crevices in the mountain, that springs might be found, 
he ordered a number of wells to be dug, and the 
camp was in a short time plentifully supplied with 
water*. He was not a lituo surprised tnat this did 
not occur to Mithridates during the whole time of 
his encampment there. 

After this, Pompey followed him to his new camp, 
and drew a line of circumvallation round hinf. Mith- 
lidates stood a siege of forty-five days, after which 
he found mean w to steal off with his best troops, 
having first killed all the sick, and such as could be 
of no service. Pompey overtook him near the Eu- 
phrates, and encamp^ over agunst him ; but fearing 
lie might pass the nver unperceived, he drew out his 
troops at midnight. At that time Mithridates is 
said to have had a dream prefigurative of what was 
to hefell him. He thought he was upon the Pontio 
sea, sailing with a favourable wind, and in sight of 

^ Puilai Artlios had does the mow thing long befinrs in 
the IfaesdenfaD war. 
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the Bosphorus; so that he felicitated his friends in 
the ship, like a man perfectly safe, and already in 
harbour. But suddenly he beheld himself in the 
most destitute condition, swimming Upon a piece of 
wreck. While he was in all the agitation which this 
dream produced, his friends awaked him, and told 
him that Pompey was at hand. He was now under 
a necessity of hgliting for his camp, and his generals 
drew up the forces with all possible expedition. 

Pompey seeing them prepared, was loath to risk a 
battle in the dark. He thought it sufficient to sur- 
round them, so as to prevent their flight ; and what 
inclined him still more to wait for daylight, was the 
consideration that his troops were much better than 
the enemy's. However, the oldest of his officers 
entreated him to proceed immediately to the attack, 
and at last prevailed. It was not indeed very dark ; 
for the moon, though near her setting, gave light 
enough to distinguish objects. But it was a great 
disadvantage to the king’s troops, that the moon was 
so low, and on the backs of the Romans; because 
she projected their shadows so far before them, that 
the enemy could form no just estimate of the dis- 
tances, but thinking them at hand, threw their 
javelins before they could do the least execution. 

The Romans, perceiving their mistake, advanced 
to the charge with all the alarm of voices. The 
enemy were in such a consternation that they made 
not the least stand, and, in their flight, vast numbers 
were slain. They lost above ten thousand men, and 
their camp was taken. As for Mithridates, he 
broke flirough the Romans with eight hundred 
horse, in the besimiing of the engagement That 
corps, however, md not follow him far before they 
dispersed, and left him with only three of his peo- 
ple ; one of which was his concobine Hyp^cratia, 
a woman of such a masculine and daring spirit that 
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6ie king used to call her Hypsicrates. She then 
rode a Persian horse, and was dressed in a man’s 
habit, of the fashion of that nation. She com- 
plained not in the least of the length of the march ; 
and beside that fatigue, she waited on the king, and 
took care of his horse, till they reached the castle 
of Inora *, where the Ung’s treasure and his most 
▼aluable moveables were deposited. Mithridates 
took out thence many rich robes, and bestowed 
them on those who rraaired to him after their flight. 
He furnished each of his fridhds, too, with a quan- 
tity of poison, that none of them, against their will, 
mi^t come alive into the enemy’s hands. 

From Inora his design was to go to Timnes in 
Armenia. But Tigranes had given up the cause, 
and set a price of no less than a hundred talents 
upon his head. He therefore chan^d his route, 
and having passed the head of the Euphrates, di- 
rected his flight through Colchis. 

In the meantime, Ponopey entered Armenia, upon 
the invitation of young Tigranes, who had revolted 
from his father, and was gone to meet the Roman 
general at the river Arazes. This river takes its 
rise near the source of the Euphrates, but bends its 
course eastward, and empties itself into the' Caspian 
sea. Pompey and young Tigranes, in their march, 
received the homm of the cities through which they 
passed. As M Tigranes the father, he had been 
lately defeated by LucuUus; and now, being in- 
formed that Pompey was of a mild and humane 
disposition, he received a Roman rarrison into his 
capital : and taking his fnends and relations with 
him, went to surrender hhnself. As he rode to 

* It leemt from a psMiige in Strabo, (B. zii.) that Imtcad of 
/noro, we Hbotdd raul, SinoHa : for that wai one of the 
many fortrenes Mltbridates ^ad built between tbe gm^er 
sad tbe lem Aimesla. 
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th« itUrencbmeBts, two of Pompey’s /icfort came 
aifll Ordered him to dismount, and enter on foot; as- 
Burin^him that no man was ever seen on horseback 
in a Koman camp. Tigranes obeyed, and even 
took off his sword, and gave it them. As soon as 
he came before Pompey, he pulled off his diadem, 
and attempted to lay it at his feet. What was still 
worse, he was going to prostrate himself, and em^ 
brace his knees. But Pompey preventing it, took 
him by the hand, and placed him on one side of 
him, and his son on the other. Then addressing 
himself to the father, he said, ** As to what you 
had lost before, you lost it to Lucullus. It was he 
who took from you Syria, Phcenicia, Cilicia, Galar 
tia, and Sophene. But what you kept till my time, 
1 will restore you, on condition you pay the Ro- 
mans a fine of six thousand talents for the iniury 
you have done them. Your son 1 will make king 
of Sophene. 

Tigranes thought himself so happy in these terms, 
and in finding mat the Romans saluted him king, 
that in the joy of his heart he promised every pri- 
vate soldier half a mtna, every centurion ten minatt 
and every tribune a talent But his son was little 
pleased at the determination ; and when he was in- 
vited to supper, he said, ** He had no need of such 
honours from Pompey ; for he could find another 
Roman.” Upon this, he was bound, and reserved 
in chains for toe triumph. Not long after Phraates, 
king of Parthia, sent to demand the young prince, 
as bis son-in-law. and to propose that me Bujmrates 
should be the boundary between him and toe Ro- 
man empire. Pompey answered, ** That Tkpanes 
was certainly nearer to his father than bis father-in- 
law ; and as for the boundary, jnstice should di- 
rect H.” 

When he had despatched this afiair, be left Afta* 
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niua to take care of Armeoia, and marched 
to the countries bordering on Mount C&mmK, 
through which he must necessarily pass in scSiiP^f 
Mithndates. The Albanians and Iberians are the 
principal nations in those parts. The Iberian terri- 
tories touch upon the Moschian mountains and the 
kingdom of Pontus ; the Albanians stretch more to 
the east, and extend to the Caspian sea. The Al- 
banians at first granted Pompej a passage: but as 
winter overtook him in their d^mions, they took 'the 
opportunity of the Sattfpuilia, which the Romans 
observe religiously, to ^Lssemble their forces to the 
number of forty thousand men, with a resolution to 
attack them ; and for that purpose passed the Cyr- 
nus *• The Cymus rises in the Iberian mountains, 
and being joined in its course by the Araxes from 
Armenia, it discharaes itself, by twelve mouths, into 
the Caspian sea. Some say, the Araxes does not 
run into itfi but has a separate channel, and emp- 
ties itself near it into the same sea. 

Pompey suffered them to pass the river, though it 
was in his power to have hindered it ; and when 
they were all got over, he attacked and routed them, 
and killed great num^rs on the spot. Ibeir king 
seat ambassadors to beg for mercy; upon which 
Pompey forgave him the violence he had offered, 
and entered info alliance with him. This done, he 
marched against the Iberians, who were equally nu- 
merous and more warlike, and who were very de- 
sirous to signalize their zeal for Mithridates, by re- 
pulsing Pompey. The Iberians were never subject 
to the Medes or Persians ; they escaped even the 
Macedonian yoke, because Alexander was obliged 

* Strabo and Plby call tbii river Cyrtit, and to Plutarch 
probably wrote H. 

+ Thb it Strabo's onloion. in which he is followed bv the 
modem geogFapben. 
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S e Hyrcania in haste. Pompey, bowerer, 
d this people too» in a great battle, in which 
d no less than nine thoilsand, and took aboye 
usand prisoners. 

After this, he threw himself into Colchis; and 
Servilius came and joined him at the mouth of the 
Phasis, with the fleet appointed to guard the Euzine 
sea. The pursuit of Mithridates was attended with 
great difficulties: for be had concealed himself 
amoi^ the nations settled about the Bosphorus and 
the Palus Maeotis. Besides, news was brought 
Pompey that the Albanians had revolted, and taken 
up arms again. The desire of rereuge determined 
him to march back, and chastise them. But it was 
with infloite trouble and danger that he passed the 
Cymus again, the barbarians having fenced it on 
their side with pallisades all along the banks. And 
when he was over he had a large county to traverse, 
which afibrded no water. This last diflbculty he pro- 
vided against, by filling ten thousand bottles ; and 
pursuing his march, he found the enemy drawn up on 
the banks of the river *Abas*, to the number of 
sixty thousand foot, and twelve thousand horse, but 
many of them ill-armed, and provided with nothing 
of the defensive kind but skins of beasts. 

They were commanded by the kinn’s brother, 
named Cosis : who, at the beginning of the battle, 
singled out Pompey, and rushing in upon him, struck 
his javelin into toe joints of bis breastolate. Pom- 
pey in return run him through with bis spear, and 
laid him dead on the spot. It is said that m Ama^ 
zone came to the assistance of the barbarians from 
the monntains near the river Thermodon, and fought 
in this battle. The Bomans, among the plunder of 


* This river ‘take! its riie in the mooDtaiu of AllHUila,an4 
Ihlls into the Cssplsn tea. PtoIcBijr calls it jiUamiu, 

YOU V.' X 
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the field, did, indeed, meet edth bucklers 
form of a half-moon, and 8ucht>u8kin8 e 8 the 
zon8 wore ; but there was not the body of a wottka 
found among the dead. They inhabit that part of 
Mount Caucasus which stretcfaies towards the Ilvr> 
canian sea, and are not next neighbours to the Al- 
banians* ; for Gelae and Leges lie between ; but they 
meet that people, and spend two months with tliem 
every year on the banks of the Thermodon : after 
which they retire to their own country, where they 
live without the com^ny of dim. 

After this action, Pompey designed to make his 
way to the Caspian sea, and march by its coasts into 
Hyrcania ; but he found the number of venomous 
serpents so troublesome fiiat he was forced to re- 
turn, when three days march more would have car- 
ried him as far as he proposed. — The next route be 
took was into Armenia tiie Less, where he gave au- 
dience to ambassadors from the kings of the £ly- 
maeans t and Medes, and dismissed them with let- 
ters expressive of his regard. Meantiom the king 
of Parthia had entered Gordyene, and was doing 
infinite damage to the subjects of Tigranes. Against 
him Pompey sent Afranius, who put him to the 
route, ana pursued him as far as the province of 
ArbeiU. 

Among* all the concubines of Mithridates that 
were brought bef^e Pompey, he touched not one, 

^ The Albanian forcei, according to Strabo, were nnine- 
rouB, but ill-disciplined. Their offensive weapons were darts 
and arrows, and their defensive armour was made of the skins 
of beasts. 

i* Strabo (Lib. xvi.) placet the Elymcans in that part of 
Assyria which borders upon Media, and mentions three pro- 
vinces belonging to them, Gabiane, Messabatice, and Corbiane. 
He adds, that they were powerful enough to refuse tubmis- 
slon to the king of PSrtiiia. 
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but sent them to th^ parents or hasbands ; for moit 
of them were either wughtera or wives of the great 
officers and principal persons of the kingdom. But 
Stratonice, who was the first favourite, and had the 
care of a fort where the best part of the king's trea- 
sure was lodged, was the daughter of a poor old 
musician. She sung one eveuing to Mithridates at 
an entertainment, and he was so much pleased with 
her that he took her to his bed tliat night, and sent 
the old man home in no very good humour, because 
he had taken his daughter without condcscendinff to 
speak one kind word to him. But when he waked 
next morning, he saw tables covered with vessels of 
gold and silver, a great retinue of eunuchs and 
pages, who ofl'ered him choice of rich robes, and 
oefore his gate a horse with such magnificent fur- 
niture, as is provided for those who are called the 
king’s friends. All this he thought nothing but an 
insult and burlesque upon him, and therefore pre- 
pared for flight; but the servants stopped him, and 
assured him that the king had given mm the house 
of a rich nobleman lately deceased, and that what 
he saw was only the first fruits— a small earnest of 
the fortune be intended him. At last be suflfered 
Umself to be persuaded that the scene was not vi- 
sionary: he put on the purple, and mounted the 
horse, and, as he rode through the city, cried out, 
** All Uiis is mine.” The inhabitants, cl course, 
laughed at him ; and he told them, ** They should 
not be surprised at this behaviour of his, but rather 
wonder that he did not throw stones at them.” 

FitMn inch a gloriou loorce iproDg Stratohicx. 

She Burrrendered to Pompey the castle, and made 
him mapy magnificent presents; however, he took 
nodung but what might be an ornament to the so- 
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lemnities of religion, and addJjaftre to his triumph. 
The rest he desired she would^eep for her own en- 
joyment. In like manner, when tne king of Iberia 
sent him a bedstead, a table, and a throne, all of 
massy aold, and begged of him to accept them as a 
mark of his regard, he bade the qusstors apply them 
to the purposes of the public revenue. 

In the castle of Cmnon he found the private pa- 
pers of Mithridates ; and he read them with some 
pleasure, because they discovered that prince’s real 
character. From these memcAts it appeared, that he 
had taken off many persons by poison, among whom 
were his own son Ariarathes and Alcsus of Sardis. 
His picjue against the latter took its rise merely from 
his having better horses for the race than he. There 
were also interpretations, both of his own dreams 
and those of his wives; and the lascivious letters 
which had passed between him and Monime. The- 
ophanes pretends to say, that there was found 
among those papers a memorial composed by Ruti- 
lius *, exhorting Mithridates to massacre all the Ro- 
mans in Asia. But most people believe this was a 
malicious invention of Tfaeophanes, to blacken Ru- 
tilius, whom probably he hated, because he was a 
perfect contrast to him ; or it might be invented by 
jPompey, whose father was represented in Rutilius^ 
histories as one of the worst of men. 

From Caenon Bompey marched to Amisus; where 
his infatuating a&bition put him upon very obnox- 
ious measures. He baa censured Lucullus much 
for disposing of provinces at a time when the war 

« P. Rutilim Rufm wan cong|il in the year of Rome 649. 
Cicero aives him a areat character. He wai aferwards ba- 
nuhed into Asia, and when Sylla recalled him, he refined to 
retam. He wrote a Roman history in Greek, which Appfaii 
anute great use of. 
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was alive, and iof* bestowing other considerable 
gifts and honours, which conquerors use to grant 
after their wara are absolutely terminated. And 
yet when Mithridates was master of tbe Bospho- 
lus, and had assembled a very respectable army 
again, the same Pompey did the very thing he had 
censured. — As if he had finished the whole, he dis- 
posed of governments, and distributed other rewards 
among his friends. On that occasion many princes 
and generals, and among them twelve barbanan 
kings, appeared before him ; and to gratify those 
princes, when he wrote to tbe king of Parthia, he 
refused to give him the title of King of Kings, by 
which he was usually addressed. 

He was passionately desirous to recover Syria, 
and passing from thence through Arabia, to pene- 
trate to the Red Sea, that he might go on ^sonquer- 
ing every wav to the ocean which surrounds the 
wodd. In Africa he was the first whose conquests 
extended to the Great Sea ; in Spain he stretched 
tbe Roman dominions to the Atlantic ; and in his 
late pursuit of the Albanians, he wanted but little of' 
reaching tbe Hyrcanian sea. In order, therefore, 
to take the Red Sea too into the circle of his wars, 
he began his march ; the rather, because be saw it 
difficult to hunt out Mithridates with a regular force, 
and that ho was much harder to deal with in his 
flight than.in battle. For this reason, he said, “ He 
would leave him a stronger enemv than the iU>mans 
to cope with, which was famine.^’ In {inrsnance of 
this intention, he ordered a number of snips to cruise 
about, and prevent any vessels from entering tbe 
Bosphorus with provisions ; and that death should 
be the punishment for such as were taken in the at- 
tempt. 

As he was upon his march with the best part of 

X 2 
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his army, he found the bodies of those Romans, who 
fell in the unfortunate battle between Triaiius* and 
Mithridates, still uninterred. He g;ave them an ho- 
nourable burial; and the omission of it seems to 
have contributed not a little to the aversion the army 
had for Lucullus. 

Proceeding in the execution of his plan, he sub- 
dued the Arabians about mount Amanus, by his 
lieutenant -Afranius, and descended himself into 
Syria ; which he converted int|^ a Homan province, 
because it had no lawful kingt* He reduced Ju- 
daea, and took its king Aristobulus prisoner. He 
founded some cities, and set others free ; punishing 
the tyrants who had enslaved them. But most of 
his time was speot in administering justice, and in 
deciding the aisputes between cities and princes. 
Where he could not go himself, he sent his triends : 
the Armenians and Farthians, for instance, having 
referred the difference they had about some territory, 
to his decision, be sent three arbitrators to settle the 
affair. His reputation as to power was great, and 
it was equally respectable as to virtue and modera- 
tion. This was me thing which palliated most of 
his faults, and and those of his ministers. He .knew 
not bow to restrain or punish the offences of those 
he employed, but he gave so gracious a reception to 
those who came tc^omplain of them, that they went 

* Triarius was defeated by Mithridates three years before 
Pompey's narrb into Syria. He bad twenty-three tribunes, 
and a hundred and fifty centurions killed in that battle; and 
bis camp was taken. 

f Pompey took the temple of Jeruialem, killing no lest 
than twelve thousand Jews in the action. Ho entered the 
temple contrary to their law, but bad the moderation not to 
touch any of the holy utensils, or the treoiure belonging to it* 
Ariitobolus presented him with a golden vine. valncNl at five 
bnodred talents, which he afterwards coasecmtcd In the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Capitoiioui. 
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away not ill satisfied with all they had suffered from 
their avarice and oppression. 

His first favourite was Demetrius his enfranchised 
slave ; a young man, who, in other respects did not 
want understanding, but who made an insolent use 
of his good fortune. They tell us this story of him. 
Cato the philosopher, then a young man, but already 
celebrated for his virtue and greatness of mind, went 
to see Antioch, when Pqmpey was not there. Ac- 
cording to custom, he traveled on foot, but his friends 
accompanied him on horseback. When he ap- 
proached the city, he saw a p^eat number of people 
before the gates, all in white, and on the way a 
troop of young men ranged on one side, and of 
boys on the other. This gave the philosopher pain ; 
for he thought it a compliment intended him, which 
he did not want. — However, he ordered bis friends 
to alight and walk with him. As soon as they were 
near enough to be spoke with, the master of the ce- 
remonies, with a crown on bis head, and a staff of 
office in his hand, came up and asked them, ** Where 
they had left Demetrius, and when he might be ex- 
pected?’* Cato’s companions laughed, but Cato said 
only, ** Alas, poor city !” and so passed on. 

Indeed, others might the better endure the inso- 
lence of Demetrius, because Pompey bore with it 
himself. Very often, when Pompey was waiting to 
receive company, Demetrius seated himself in a dis- 
respectful manner at table, with his cap of liberty 

d ed over his ears. Before his return to Italy he 
purchased the pleasantest villas about Borne, 
with magnificent apartments for entertaining hb 
friends ; and some of the most elegant and expen- 
sive gardens were known by his name. Yet Pom- 
pejy himself was satisfied with an indifferent house 
till hb third triumph. Afterwards, he built that 
beautiful and celebrated theatre in Rome ; and aa 
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ao appendage to it, built himself a house, much hand- 
somer than the former, but not ostentatiously great; 
for he who came to be master of it after him, at his 
first entrance was surprised, and asked, Where 
was the room in which Pompey the Great used to 
sup?*’ Such is the account we have of these matters. 

The king of Arabia Peirma bad hitherto consi- 
dered the Romans in no formidable light, but he was 
really afraid of Pompey, and sent letters to acquaint 
him that he was ready to o||gy all his commands. 
Pompey, to try the sincerity of his professions, 
marched against Petra. Many blamed this eipe- 
dition, looking upon it as no better than a.preteit to 
be excused pursuing Mithridates, against whom they 
would have had him turn, as against the ancient 
enemy of Rome ; and an enemy who, according 
to all accounts, had so far recovered his strength as 
to propose marching through Scythia and Pteonia 
into Italy. On the other hand, Pompey was of opi- 
nion that it was much easier to ruin him when at the 
head of an army, than to take him in his flight, and 
therefore would not amuse himself with a fruitless 
pursuit, but rather chose to wait for a new emer- 

S , and, in the meantime, to turn his. arms to 
er quarter. 

Portune soon resolved the doubt. He had ad- 
vanced near Pefia, and encamped for that day, and 
was taking somfl exercise on horseback without the 
trenches, when messengers arrived from Pontus; 
and it was plain they brought good news, because 
the points ot their spears were crowned with laurel. 
The soldiers seeing this, gathered a^ut Pompey, 
who was inclined to finish his exercise before ha 
opened the packet; but they were so earnest in 
their entreaties, that they prevailed upon him to 
alight and take it. He entered the camp with it in 
his hand; and as there was no tribunal ready, and 
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the eddiers were too impatient to raiee one of turf, 
which was the common method, they piled a num- 
ber of pack-saddles one upon onother, upon which 
Pompey mounted, and gave them this information : 
** Miihridates is dead. He killed himself upon the 
revolt of his son Phamaces. And Pharnaces has 
seized all that belonged to his father ; which he de- 
clares he has done for himself and the Homans.’’ 

At this news the army, as might be expected, 
gave a loose to their joy, which they expressed in 
sacrifices to the gods, and in reciprocal entertain- 
ments, as if ten thousand of their enemies had been 
slain in Mithridates. Pompey having thus brought 
the campaign and the whole war to a conclusion so 
happy, and so far beyond his hopes, immediately 
quitted Arabia, traversed the provinces between that 
and Galatia with great rapidity, and soon arrived at 
Amisus. There he found many presents from I^har- 
naces, and several coroses ot the royal family, 
among which was that of Mithridates. The face of 
that prince could not be easily known, because the 
embalmers had not taken out the brain, and by 
the corruption of that the features were disfigured. 
Yet some that were curious to examine it distin- 
guished it by the scars. As for Pompey, he would 
not see the body, but to propitiate the avenging 
deity *, sent it to Sinope. However, he looked upon 
and admired the magnificence of his habit, and the 
size and beauty of his arms. The scabbard of the 
sword, which cost four hundred talents, was stolen 

S one Publius, who sold it to Ariarathes. And 
ills, the foster-brother of Mithridates, took the 
diadem, which was of most exquisite workman- 
ship', and gave it privatdy to Faustus, the son of 
Sylla, who had begged it of him. This escaped the 
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knowledge of Pofnpey, bat Phunaces, disoovering 
it afterwards, punished the persons guilty of the 
theft. 


Pompey, having thoroughly settled the afiaire of 
Asia, proceeded in his return to Rome with more 
pomp and solemnity. When he arrived at Mitylene, 
he declared it a free city, for the sake of Theophanes, 
who was born there. He was present at the anni- 
versary exercises of the poets, whose sole subject 
that year was the actions of Pompey. And he was 
so much pleased with their tHhatre, that he took a 

e an of it, with a design to build one like it at Rome, 
It greater and more noble. When he came to 


Rhodes, he attended the declamations of all the So- 


phists, and presented each of them with a talent. 
Posidonius committed the discourse to writing, 
which he made before him against the position of 
Hermagoras, another professor of rhetoric, concern- 
ing Invention in general*. He behaved with equal 
munificence to the philosophers at Athens, and gave 
the people fifty talents for the repair of their city. 

He hoped to return to Italy the greatest and hap- 
piest of men, and that his family would meet his af- 
fection with equal ardour. But the deity whose cave 
it is always to mix some portion of evil with the 
highest and most splendid favours of fortune, had 
long preparing him a sad welcome in his house. 
Muciaf, in his Absence, had dishonoured his bed. 


* HennagoroB wbm for rediicing inventiou under two gene- 
ral headi, the reoran of the process, and the state of the ques- 
tion ; which limitation Cicero disapproved as much as his 
master Posidonius. Vide Cicer. de Invent. Rhetor. Lib. t. 

This Posidonius, who is of Apamea,is not to be confounded 
with Posidonius of Alexandria, Che disciple of Zeno. 

f Of ucia was sister to Metellns Celer, and to Metellns Ne- 
DOS. She was debauched by Cnsar : for which reason, when 
Pompey married Casor's danghter, all the world blaiiied.hlm 
for turning off a wife by whom he had three children to 
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While be was at a distance, he disregrarded the report, 
but upon his approach to Italy, and a more mature 
examination into the affair, be sent her a divorce 
without assigning his reasons either then or after- 
wards. The true reason is to be found in Cicero’s 
epistles. 

People talked variously at Rome concerning 
Pompey’s intentions. Many disturbed themselves 
at the thought that be would march with his army 
immediately to Rome, and make himself sole and 
absolute master there. Crassus took bis children 
and money, and withdrew; whether it was that he 
had some real apprehensions, or rather that be chose 
to countenance the calumny, and add force to the 
sting of envy ; the latter seems the more probable. 
ButPompey had no sooner set foot in Italy, than he 
called an assembly of his soldiers, and, after a^kind 
and suitable address, ordered them to disperse in 
their respective cities, and attend to their own aflbirs 
till his triumph, on which occasion they were to re- 
pair to him again. 

As soon as it was known that his troops were dis- 
banded, an astonishing change appeared in the face 
of things. The cities seeing Pompey the Great un- 
armed, and attended by a tew friends, as if be was 
returning only from a common tour, poured out their 
inhabitants after him, who conducted him to Rome 
with the sincerest pleasure, and with a much greater 
force than that v^ich be had dismissed; so that 
there would have been no need of the army, if he 
had formed any designs against the state. 

As die law did not permit him to enter the dty 

apoMethe dsnshter of a nan whom ke had often, with a lisb, 
called his Mucla’s dislojralty nnrt have been very 

public, since Cicero, in one of bis leltcri to Atticas, says, the 
divorce of lluda meets with fenenil approbation. Ub. i. 
ep. xii. 
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before his triumph, he desired the senate to defer tbe 
election of consuls on his account, that he might by 
his presence support the interest of Piso. But 
Cato opposed it, and the motion miscarried. Pom- 
My, admiring the liberty and firmness with which 
Cato maintained the rights and customs of his coun- 
try, at a time when no other man would appear so 
openly for them, determined to gain him if possible ; 
and as Cato had two nieces, he offered to marry the 
one, and asked the other for Irs son. Cato, how- 
ever, suspected the bait, and looked upon the pro- 
posed alliance as a means intended to corrupt his 
integrity. He therefore refused it, to the great re- 
gret of his wife and sister, who could not but be dis- 
pleased at his rejecting such advances from Pompey 
the Great. Meantime Pompey being desirous to 
get the consulship from Afranius, distributed money 
for that purpose among the tribes, and the voters 
went to receive it in Pompey*s own gardens. The 
thing was so public that Pompey was much cen- 
sured for making that office venal, which he had ob- 
tained by hk great actions, and opening a way to 
tbe highest honour in the state to those who bad 
money, but wanted merit. Cato then observed to 
the iMies of his family, that they must all have 
shared in this disgrace, if they badi accepted Pom- 
pey’s alliance; ubon which they acknowledged he 
was a better judge than they of honour and pro- 
priety. 

The triumph was so great, that though it was di- 
vided into two days, the time was far from being 
sufficient for displaying what was prepared to be 
carried in procession; there remained still enough 
to adorn another triumph. At the head of the show 
appeared the titles of the conquered nations ; Pon- 
tus, Armenia, Cappadocia, P^blagonia, Media. 
Colchis, the Iberians, the Albanians, Syria, Cilicia* 
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Mesopoiamia, Phcenicia, Palestine, Judsea, Arabia, 
the pirates subdued both by sea and land. In these 
countries, it was mentioned that there were not less 
than a thousand castles, and near nine hundred cities 
taken ; eight hundred galleys taken from the pirates; 
and thirty-nine desolate cities repeopled. On the 
face of the tablets it appeared besides, that whereas 
tlie revenues of the Roman empire before these con- 
quests amounted but to fifty millions of draekmat, 
by the new acquisitions they were advanced to 
eighty-five millions ; and that Pompey had brought 
into uie public treasury, in money, and in gold and 
silver vessels, to the value of twenty thousand ta- 
lents, besides what he had distributed among the 
soldiers, of whom he that received least had miteen 
hundred drachmas to his share. The captives who 
walked in the procession (not to mention the chiefs 
of the pirates) were the son of Tigranes, king of 
Armenia, together with his wife and daughter; Zo- 
sima, the wife of Tigranes himself; Aristobulns, 
king of JudsBa ; the sister of Mithridates, with her 
five sons; and some Scythian women. The hos- 
tages of the Albanians and Iberians, and of the 
king of Commagene also appeared in the train : and 
as many trophies were enmbited as Pompey had 
gained victories, either in person or by his lieute- 
nants, the number of which was not small. 

But the most honourable circumstance, and what 
no other Roman pould boast, was that bis third tri- 
umph was over the third quarter of the world, after 
his former triumphs had oeen over the other twiK 
Othprs before him bad been honoured with three tri- 
umphs : but his first triumph was over Afrum, hia 
second over Europe, and nis third over Asia; so 
that the fhree seemed to dedare hhn conqueror of 
the world. 

Those who desire to make the parallel between 
vou v. Y 
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vm and Alexander agree in all respects, tell us he 

at this time not quite thrity-four, whereas, in fact, 
lHf>Wa8 entering upon his fortieth year*. Happy it 
Wdbeen for him, if he had ended his days, while 
he was blessed with Alexander’s good fortune ! The 
rest of bis life, every ihstance of succms brought its 
proportion of envy, and every miscarriage was irre- 
trievable. For the authority which he had gained by 
his merit he employed for others in a way not very 
honourable ; ana his reputation coasequently sinking, 
as they grew in strengtn, he wA^insensibly ruined by 
the weight of his own power. As it happens in a 
siege, every strong work that is taken adds to the 
besieger’s force ; so Csesar, when raised by the in- 
fluence of Pompey, turned that power, which enabled 
him to trample upon his country, upon Pompey him- 
self. It happened in this manner. 

Lucullus, who had been treated so unworthily by 
Pompey in Asia, upon bis return to Rome met with 
the most honourable reception from the senate ; and 
they gave him still greater marks of tbeir^ esteem 
after the arrival of Pompey; endeavouring to 
awake his ambition, and prevail with him to attempt 
the lead in the administration. But bis spirit and 
active powers were by this time on the decline ; he 
had given lymself up to the pleasures of ease and 
the enjOypients of wealth. However, he bore up 
against Pompey jjUth some vigour at first, and got 
his acts confirmed, which his adversary bad annull- 
ed ; having a majority in the senate through the as- 
sistance of Cato. 

Pomimy, thus worsted in the senate, had recmme 
to the tribunes of the people and to ^e young ple- 

* It dioald be fortyniiitli year. Pompey wai bora is tbe 
beginniox of the nooth of Angint, in the year of Rome 647, 
and hit triumph was in the same month in the year of Rome 
•OB. 
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beiaoB. ClodtUB, the moBt dariag and profligate ot 
tbein all, received him with opea arms, but at lha 
same time subjected him to all the humours of the 
populace. He made him dangle after him in the 
Jp^m in a manner far beneath his diginity, and in- 
sisted upon his supporting every bill that he pro- 
posed, and every speech that he made, to flatter and 
mgratiate himself with the people. And, as if the 
connexion with him had been an honour instead of 
a disgrace, he demanded still higher wages; that 
Pompey should give up Cicero, who had ever been 
his fast friend, and of the greatest use to him in the 
administration. And these wages he obtained. For 
when Cicero came to be in danger, and requested 
Pompey’s assistance, he refused to see him, and, 
sbuttmg his gates against those that came to inter- 
cede for him, went out at a back door. Cicero, 
therefore, dreading the issue of the trial, departed 
privately from Rome. 

At' this time Caesar, returning from his province*, 
undertook an afiair, which rendered him very popu- 
lar at present, and in its consequences gainea him 
power, but proved a great prejudice to Pompey 
and to the whole commonwealth. He was then so- 
liciting his first consulship, and Crassus and Pom- 
pey being at variance, he perceived thatif he shoold 
join the one, the other would be his enemy of course ; 
he therefore set himself to reconcile them. A thma 
which seemed honourable in itself, and calculated 
for the public good ; but the intention was insillioos, 
though deep laid and covered with the most refined 
pdigy. For while the power of the state was di< 

• It was not at the tine of Ctcero’i noiog into exile thai 
Cnsar retnned from hii province of hpaia, which he had fo 
versed with' the title of pmtor bat two yean before. Cmsai 
returoed in the year of Itoiiie 995, and Cicero qaltted Room. 
in the year 099. 
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vided, it kept it in an equilibrium^ as the burden of 
a ship properly distributed keeps it from iocliniDg 
to one side more than another, but when the power 
came to be all collected into one part, having nothing 
to connterbalance it, it overset and destroyed the 
commonwealth. * Hence it was, that when some 
were observing that the constitution was ruined by 
the difference which happened afterwards between 
Caesar and Pompey, Cato said, ** You are under a 
great mistake: it was not their late disagreement, 
but their former union and comfeiion which gave the 
constitution the first and greatest blow.” 

To this union Caesar owed his consulship. And 
be was no sooner appointed than he began to make 
bis court to the indigent part of the people, by pro- 
posing laws for sending out colonies, and for the dis- 
tribution of lands ; by which he descended from the 

« of a consul, and in some sort took upon him 
ce of a tribune. His colleague Bibulus op- 
posed him, and Cato prepared to support Bibulus in 
the most strenuous manner; when Caesar placed 
Pompey by him upon the tribunal, and asked him, 
before the whole assembly, Whether he approved 
his laws ?”and upon his answering in the affirmative, 
he put this farther question, ** Then if any one shall 
with violence oppose these laws, will you oome to 
the assistance of ffie people?” Pompey answered, 
“1 will certainly! oome; and against those that 
threaten to take die sword, £ will bring both sword 
and buckler.” 

Pompey till that day had never said any thing so 
obnoxious ; and his friends could only say, by gray 
of apolo|^, that it was an expression which had 
escaped him. But it appearedf by the subseouent 
events, that he was then entirely at Cssar’s aevo- 
tioo. For within a few d^s, to the surprise of all the 
world, he married Julia, Ctesar’s daughter, who had 
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been promised to Capio, and was upon the point of 
bei^ married to him. To appease the resentment 
of Csepio, he gave him his 'own daughter, who had 
been before contracted to Faustus, the son of Sylla ; 
and Cssar married Calpumia, the daughter of Fiso. 

Pompey then filled the cito with soldiers, and 
carried every thing with open force. Upon Bibulus 
the consurs making his a^arance in the forums to- 
gether with Lucullus and Cato, the soldiers suddenly 
fell uDon him, and broke his fascei. Nay, one of 
them nad the impudence to empty a basket of dung 
upon the head or Bibulus : and two tribunes of the 
people, who accompanied him, were wounded. The 
forum thus cleared of all opposition, the law passed 
for the division of lands. The people, caught by 
this bait, became tame and tractable in all respects, 
and without questioning the expediency of any of 
their measures, silently gave their suflrages to wnat- 
evef was proposed. The acts of Pompey, which 
Lucullus had contested, were condrmed ; and the 
two Gauls on this and the other side the Alps and 
Illyria, were allotted to Cssar for five years, with 
four complete lemons. At the same time Piso, 
Cesar’s father-in-law, and Gabinius, one of the most 
abandoned flatterers of Pompey, were pitched upon 
for consuls for the ensuing year. 

Bibulus, finding matters thus carried, shut himself 
up in his house, and for the eight following months 
remained inattentive to the functions of bis office*; 
contenting himself with publishing manifestos full of 
bitter invectives against Pompey and Csesar. Cato, 
on Uiis occasion, as if inspire with a spirit of pro- 
phecy, announced in foil senate the calamities which 

' « Heoee the win of Robm, isitesd of wyisg, Mch a tUiis 
happened \n the conniliihlp of Ceiar and BIbilohiaid, it hap- 
pened in the cooraUilp of Joliw and Cwiar. 

Y 2 
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would befall the commonwealth and Pompey him^ 
self. Liicullus, for his part, gave up all thoughts of 
state affairs, and betook himself to repose, as if age 
had disqualified him for the concerns of government. 
Upon which Pompey observed, “ That it was more 
unseasonable for an old man to give himself up to 
luxury than to bear a public employ ment.’^ Yet, 
notwithstanding this observation, he soon suffered 
himself to be effeminated by the love of a young 
woman ; he gave up his time Kh-her ; he spent the 
day with her in his villas and gardens, to the entire 
neglect of public affairs ; insomuch that Clodius the 
tribune began to despise him, and to engage in the 
boldest designs against him. Por after he bad ba- 
nished Cicero, and sent Cato to Cyprus, under pre- 
tence of giving him the command in that island; 
when Caesar was gone upon his expedition into 
Gaul, and the tribune found the people entirely de- 
voted to him, because he flattered their inclinations 
in all the measures he took, he attempted to annul 
some of Pompey*8 ordinances ; he took his prisoner 
Tigranes from him, kept him in his own custody, 
and impeached some ot his friends, in order to try 
in them the strength of Pompey's interest. At last, 
when Pompey appeared against one of these prose- 
cutions, Clodius, having a crew of profligate and in- 
solent wretches abhut mm, ascended an eminence, 
and put the followfng questions, ** Who is the licen- 
tious lord of Rome? Who is the man that seeks 
for a man*? Who scratches his head with one 

• Tji mnf Zuffw mlpm was a proverbial rx- 

prenion brougut from Athcni to Rome. It was takes origi- 
nally from imp's leokiog aa booest mao with a lastborn at 
noonday i and, by degree^ it came to signify tbe loss of man- 
hood, or tbe manly character, which loss Pompey w« allow- 
ed to have fustaioed io the ombraces of Julia. 
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finger*?” And his creatures, like a chorus in- 
structed in their part, upon his shaking his gown, 
answered aloud to every question, Pompey\. 

These things gave Pompey uneasiness, because it 
was a new thing to him to .1^ spoken ill of, and he 
was entirely unexperienced in that sort of war. That 
which afflicted him most was his perceiving that the 
senate were pleased to see him the object of reproach, 
and punishea for his desertion of Cicero. But when 
parties ran so high that ^ey came to blows in the 
joruMf and several were wounded on both sides, and 
one of the servants of Clodius was observed to creep 
in among the crowd, towards Pompey, with a 
drawn sword in his band, he was furnished with an 
excuse for not attending the public assemblies. Be- 
sides, he was reallv afraid to stand the impudence of 
Clodius, and all the torrent of abuse that might be 
expected from him, and therefore made bis appear- 
ance DO more during his tnbuneship, but consulted 
in private with his friends bow to disarm the anger 
of the senate and the valuable part of the citisens. 
Culleo advised him to repudiate Julia, and to ex- 
change the friendship of Cmsar for that of the senate ; 
but he would not hearken to the proposal. Others 
proposed that he should recall Cicero, who was not 
only an avowed enemy to Clodius, but the favourite 
of the senate ; and he agreed to that overture. Ac- 
cordingly, with a strong body of his retainers, he 
conducted Cicero’s brother into the forum, who was 
to apply to the people in hu behalf, and after a 

* Vm ictlptre digii9 was liken iie a proverbisl eipreiiuin 
for aRooian vetit uuiifta 

t Plutarch docs not here keep exactly to the order of time. 
This happened ii^ the year of Rome ODT, as appean fipn 
Dio, fBook x»ix») that is, two years after whst he Is goinc 
to mentloo cooQcning that tribanet slave being taken with 
a sword. 
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Bcuflk, in winch several were wounded, and some 
slain, he overpowered Clodius, and obtained a de- 
cree for the restoration of Cicero. Tnimediately upon 
hu return the orator reconciled the senateto Pom|^y, 
and by eflfectually recommending the law which was 
to intrust him with the care of supplying Rome with 
corn*, he made Pompey once more master of the 
Roman empire. Both by sea and land. For by this 
law the ports, the markets, ^e disposal of provi- 
sions, in a word, the whole buRness of the merchant 
and the husbandman, were brought under his juris- 
diction. 

Clodius, on the other hand, alleged, “ That the 
law was not made on account of the real scarcity of 
provisions, but that an artificial scarcity was caused 
for the sake of procuring the law, and that Pompey, 
by a new commission, might bring his power to life 
again, which was sunk, as it were, in a deUquiumJ* 
Others say, it was the contrivance of the consul 
Spinther, to procure Pompey a superior employ- 
ment, that he might himself be sent to reestablish 
Ptolemy in his kingdom t- 

However, the tnbune Canidius brought in a bill, 
the pu^ort of which was, that Pompey should be 
seat without an armv, and with only two ftctors, to re- 
concile the Aleimndrians to their king. Pompey did 
not appear displeased at the bill; but the senate 
threw it out,> under the honourable pretence of not 
hanarding his person. Nevertheless, papers were 
found scattered^ in the Amm and before the senate- 
house, importing that Ptolemy himself desired that 

* Hie law also gaye Ptnapeyprocosislar autliorilyfor ll?e 
years, both In and out of Italy. Dio, lib. xazla. 

^ 4 Ptolemy Anietei, the son of Ptolemy Lathyni, hated by 
his Mi1dects,aiid forced to fly, applied to the CdsmI Spliillwr, 
wlto was to have the provtnee of Cilicia, toieeftabliiD him to 
his kingdom. Dio, nU s^pre. , 
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Pompey might be employed to act for him instead 
of S^inther. Timageoes pretends, that Ptolemy 
left Egypt vdthout any necessity, at the persuasion 
of Theophanes, who was desirous to give Pompey 
new occasions to enrich himself and the honour of 
new commands. But the baseness of Theophanes 
does not so much support this stoir, as the disposi- 
tion of Pompey discr^its it; for there was nothing 
so mean and iluberal in bis ambition. 

The whole care of providing and importing corn 
being committed to Pompey, he sent nis deputies 
and agents into various parts, and went in person 
into Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa, where he collected 
great quantities. When he was upon the point of 
reembarking, a violent wind sprung up, and the ma- 
riners made a difficulty of putting to sea; but he 
was the first to go on board, and he ordered them to 
weigh anchor, with these decisive words, ** It is ne- 
cessary to go ; it is necessary to live.” His success 
was answerable to his spirit and intrepidity. He 
filled the markets with com, and covered the sea 
with his ships ; insomuch that the overplus afforded 
a supply to foreigners, and from Borne, as from a 
fountain, plenty flowed over the world. 

In the meantime the wars in Gaul lifted Csssar to 
the first sphere of greatness. The scene of action was 
at a mat distance from Rome, and he seemed to be 
wholly engaged with the Belgm, the Suevi, and the 
Britons ; but his geniiM all the while was privately at 
work among the people of Rome, and he was under- 
mining Pompey m his most essential inteiests. His 
war with the barbarians was not his principal object 
He exercised his army, indeed, in those expeditums, 
as he would have done hb own body, in hunting 
and other diversions of the field ; by which he pre- 
pared them for higher conflicts, and rendered them 
not only formidable but invincible. 
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The gold and silver, and other rich spoils which 
he took from the enemy in great abundance, he sent 
to Rome; and by distributing them freely among 
the mdiks, praetors, consuls, and their wives, he 
gained a great party. Consequently when he passed 
the Alps and wintered at Lucca, among the crowd 
of men and women, who hastened to pay their re- 
acts to him, there were two hundred senators, 
Pompey and Crassus of the number ; and there were 
DO fewer than a hundred and twenty proconsuls and 
praetors, whoseyoscet were to te seen at the gates of 
Caesar. He made it his business in general to give 
them hopes of great things, and his money was at their 
devotion ; but he entered into a treatv with Crassus 
and Pompey, by which it was agreed that they should 
apply for the consulship, and mat Caesar should as- 
sist them, by sending a areat number of his soldiers 
to vote at the election. As soon as they were chosen, 
they were to share the provinces, and take the com- 
mand of armies, according to their pleasure, only 
confirming CiSsar in the possession or what he had, 
for five years more. 

As soon as this treaty got air, the principal per- 
sons in Rome were highly offended at it. Marcel- 
linus, then consul, planted himself amidst tbe'people, 
and asked Pompey and Crassus, Whether tney 
intended to staqid for the consulship?” Pompey 
spoke first, and %hid*, ** Perhaps he might, perhaps 
Im might not.” Crassus ansqrered, wifii more mo- 
deration, He should do what might appear most 
eipedient for the commonwealth.” As MaroeUaius 
oontinued the discourse aranst Pompey, and seemed 
to bear hard upon him, Pompey said, ** Where is 

• Die makes bin retiim ae aoiwcr meKMitaUe to bisoha- 
racter— It is not on ncconnt of tbo virtpous and Iboigood 

tfiaC 1 desire any share in the ssagiitmey, but tl^ I may be 
able to restrain the ill disposed ana the seditiow*” 
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the honour of that man, who baa neitber gralitade 
nor respect for him who made him an orator, who 
rescued him from want, and raised him to afflu- 
ence r 

Others declined soliciting the consulship^ but Lu- 
cius Domilius was persuaded and encouraged by 
Cato not to gi^e it up. ** For the dispute,” he told 
him, ** was not for the consulship, but in defence of 
liberty, against tyrants.” Pompey and his adhe- 
rents saw the vigour with whicn Cato acted, and 
that all the senate was on his side. Consequently 
they were afraid that, so supported, he might bring 
over the uncorrupted part of the people. They re- 
solved, therefore, not to suffer Domitius to enter the 
forum, and sent a party of men well armed, who 
killed Melitus, the torch-bearer, and put the rest to 
flight. Cato retired the last, and not till after he 
him received a wound in his right elbow in defend- 
ing Pomitius. 

Thus they obtained the consulship by violence, 
and the rest of their measures were not conducted 
wifti more moderation. For, in thcrfirst place, when 
the people were TOing to choose CatojprstoY, at the 
instant their sufflages were to be taken, Pompey 
dismissed the assembly, pretending be had seen an 
inauspicious flight of birds *. Afterwards the tribes, 
corrupted with money, declared Antics and Yati- 
nius praetors. Then, in pursuance of their ame- 
ment with Caesar, tl^y put Trebonins, one of the 
tribunes on proposing a decree, by which the go- 

* TbiB WBB making religion merely an engine of state, and 
it often proved a very convenient one for the pnraoiei of am- 
bition. ClodioB, though otherwiie one of the vtfieit tribaset 
that ever enitte^ was very right in attempting to pat a stop 
to that means of dismiming an amembly. He preferred a bill, 

that BO magistrate riamld make any ohservationi la the hea- 
vem while the people were assembled. 
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verament of the Gauls was contiDued ibr five years 
more to Caesar; Syria, and the command against 
the Parthians, were pven to Crassus ; and Pompev 
was to have all Africa, and both the Spains, with 
four legions, two of which he lent to Caesar, at his 
request, for the war in Gaul. 

Crassus, upon the expiration of his consulship, 
repaired to his province. Pompey, remaining at 
Rome, opened his theatre ; and, to make the dedi- 
cation more magnificent, exhibited a variety of gym- 
nastic games, entertainments of music, and battles 
with wud beasts, in which were killed five hundred 
lions ; but the battle of elephants afforded the most 
astonishing spectacle*. These things gained him 
the love and admiration of the public ; but he in- 
curred their displeasure again, by leaving his pro- 
vinces and armies entirely to his friends and lieute- 
nants, and roving about Italy with his wife from one 
villa to another. ‘Whether it was his passion for 
her, or hers for him, that kept him so much with her, 
is uncertain. For the latter has been supposed to 
be the case,^ and nothing was more talked of than 
the fondness of that young woman for her husband, 
though at that age his person could hardly be 
any great object of desire. But the charih of his 
fidelity was the cause, together with his conversa- 
tion, which, notwithstanding his natural gravity, was 
particularly agoeeable to the women, if we may 
allow the courtesan Flora to be a sufficient evidence. 
This strong attachment of Julia appeared on occa- 
sion of an election of sediles. The people came to 

• Dio wye, the elcphaoti fought with armed men. Theie 
were no lew than eighteen of themi and he addi, that eone of 
them seemed to appeal, with piteow cries, to the people i 
who, in compassion, wved their lim If we may believe 
him, aaeodi had been taken heforc they left Aftka, that no 
injury sbeold be done them. 
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blows, and some were killed so near Pompey that 
he was covered with blood, and forced to change 
his clothes. There was a great crowd and tumult 
about his door, when his servants went home with 
the bloody robe; and Julia, who was with child, 
happening to see it, fainted away, and was with dif- 
iiculty recovered. However, such was her terror 
and the agitation of her spirits, that she miscarried. 
After this, those who complained most of Pompey’s 
connexion with Caesar could not find fault with his 
love of Julia. She was pregnant afterwards, and 
brought him a daughter, out unfortunately died in 
childbed ; nor did the child long survive her. Pom- 
pey was preparing to bury her near a seat of his at 
Alba, but the people seized the corpse, and interred 
it in the Campus martivs. This they did more out 
of regard to the young woman, than either to Pom 
pey or Caesar ; yet in the honours they did her re- 
mains, their attachment to Caesar, though at a dis- 
tance, had a greater share, than any respect for 
Pompey, who was on the spot. 

Immediately after Julian death, the peq{do of 
Rome were in great agitation, and there was nothing 
in their speeches and actions which did not tend to 
a rupture. The alliance, which rather covered than 
restrained the ambition of the two great competitors 
for power, was now no more. To add to the mis- 
fortune, news was brought soon after that Crassus 
was slain by the Parthians; and in him another neat 
obstacle to a civil war was removed. Out of fear 
of him, they had both kept some measures with each 
other. But when fortune had carried off the cham- 
pion who could take up the conqueror, we may say 
with the comic poet, 

— —High ipirit of empriie 

Elates each chief i they oil their brawny linbi, ' 

And dip their bands in dost.— < 

VOL. V. 


Z 
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»o iKtle able ia fortune to fill the capacities of the 
human mind; when such a weight of power, and 
extent of command, could not satisfy the ambition of 
two men. Hiey had heard and read that the gods 
had divided the universe into tliree shares*, and 
each was content with that which fell to his lot, and 

£ these men could not think the Homan empire suf- 
mi for two of them. 

Yet Pompey, in an address to the people at that 
time, told them, He had revived every commis- 
sion they bad honoured him with sooner than he 
expectedf himself; and laid it down sooner than was 
expected by the world.” And, indeed, the dismis- 
sion of his troops always bore witness to the truth 
of that assertion. But now, being persuaded that 
Gsesar would not disband his army, he endeavoured 
to fortify himself against him by great employments 
at home ; and this without attempting any other in- 
novation. For he would not wpear to distrust him ; 
on the contrary, he rather afiected to despise him. 
However, when he saw the great offices of state not 
disposed of agreeably to his desire, but that the 
people were influenced, and his adversaries prefer- 
red for money, he ffiought it would best serve his 
cause to sutler anarchy to prevail. In consequence 
of the reigning disorders, a dictator was much 
talked of. Lucilius, one of the tribunes, was the 
first who ventured* to propose it in form to the peo- 
ple, and he exhorted them to choose Pompey dic- 

* Platarch alludes here to a pas^ac^e in the fifteenth book 
of the Iliad, where Neptune nyi to iris, 

** Assign'd by lot onr triple rule we know ; 

Infernal Pluto sways the shades below; 

0*er the wide clouds, and o'er the starry plain, 
Rtberial Jove earteads his high douiain: 

My coart beneath the hoary waves I keep. 

And hfish the roaiiogs of the sacred deep.*’ Pora. 
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tator. Cato opposed it so effectually that the tri- 
bune was in danger of being deposed. Many ci 
Fompey's friends then stood up in defence of the 
purity of his intentions, and declared, he neither 
asked nor wished for the dictatorship. Cato, upon 
this, paid the highest compliments to Pompey, and 
entreated him to assist in the support of order and 
of the constitution. Ponipey could not but accede 
to such a proposal, and Domitius and Messala were 
elected consuls 

The same anarchy and confusion afterwards took 
place again, and numbers began to talk more boldly 
of setting up a dictator. Cato, now fearing he 
should be overborne, was of opinion that it wete 
better to give Pompey some office whose authority 
was limited by law, than to intrust him with abso- 
lute power. Bibulus, though Pompey's declared 
enemy, moved in full senate, that he should be ap- 
pointed sole consul. ** For by that means,*” said 
he, the commonwealth will either recover from 
her disorder, or, if she must serve, will serve a mau 
of the greatest merit.” The whole house was sqjr- 
prised at the motion ; and when Cato rose up, it was 
expected he would oppose it. A profouna silence 
ensued, and he said, ** He should never have been 
the first to oppose such an expedient, but as it was 
proposed by another, he thought it advisable to 
embrace it; for he thought any kind of govemmeat 
better than anarchy, and knew no man fitter to rule 

• lo the year of Rome 700. Such corrapCion now pre- 
vailed among the Ronuuu that candidatei for the carnie ofll- 
ccs brought their money openly to the place of dectloo, 
where they diitribated it, without bluihing, amoag the heads 
of faction! f and thoie who received it employed force and 
violence in favoor of thofe penont who paid themi w that 
icaree any office wm diipoied of bat what had Jhaen dhpnled 

with the iwoid, and cost the Uvei of many citiseim 
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diftn Pompejj in a time of so much trouble." The 

f ate came into his opinion, and a decree was 
1 ^, that Pompev should be appointed sole con- 
Sand that if he snould have need of a colleague, 
might choose one himself, provided it were not 
[>re the expiration of two months. 

Pompey being declared sole consul by the /ater- 
ren SulpitiuB, made his compliments to Cato, ac- 
knowledged himself much indebted to his support, 
and desired his assistance and gdvice in the cabinet, 
as to the measures to be pursued in his administra- 
tion. Cato made answer, ** That Pompey was not 
under the least oblijration to him ; for what he had 
said was not out of regard to him, but to his coun- 
try. If you apply to me," continued he, “ I shall 
give you *my advice in private ; if not, 1 shall inform 
you of my sentiments in public." Such was Cato, 
and the same on all occasions. 

Pompey then went into the city, and married Cor- 
nelia, the daughter of Metellus Scipio^ She was 
not a virgin, but a widow, having been married when 
very young, to Publius the son of Crassus, who was 
lately killra in the Parthian expedition. This wo- 
man had many charms beside her beauty. She was 
well versed in polite literature ; she played upon the 
lyre, and understood geometry ; and she haa made 
nonsiderable improvements by the precepts of philo- 
sdphy. What is more, she had nothing of that 
petulance and afiectation which such studies are 
apt to produce in women of her age. And her fa- 
ther's family and reputation were unexceptionable. 

Many, however, were displeased with this match, 
on account of the disprofAirtion of years; tiiey 
thought Cornelia would have been more suitable to 

f The ion of Bcipio KsticS) but adopted into the fiunflv of 
the MeteUi. 
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his son than to him. Those that were capable of 
deeper reflection thought the concerns of the com- 
monwealth neglected, which in a distressful case 
had chosen him for its physician, and confided in 
him alone. It grieved them to see him crowned 
with garlands, and offering sacrifice amidst the festi- 
vities of marriage, when he ought to have considered 
his consulship as a public calamity, since it would 
never have been |iven him in a manner so contraiy 
to the laws, had his country been in a prosperoM si- 
tuation. 

His first step was to bring those to account who 
gained offices and employments by bribery and cor- 
ruption, and he made laws by which the proceedings 
in their trials were to be regulated. In other re- 
spects he behaved with great dignity and honour ; 
and restored security, order, and tranquillity, to the 
courts of judicature, by presiding there in person 
with a band of soldiers. But when Scipio, nis fa- 
ther-in-law, came to be impeached, he sent for the 
three hundred and sii^ty judges to his house, and de- 
sired their assistance. The accuser, seeiog Scipio 
conducted out of the forum to his house, by the 
judges themselves, dropped the prosecution. This 
again exposed Pompey to censure ; but he was cen- 
sured still .more, when after having made a law 
against encomiums on persons accused, he broke it 
himself, by appearing for Plancus, and attemptugto 
embellish bis character. Cato, who happened to 
be one of the judges, stopped bis ears ; Mclar|i% 
** It was not right for him to hear such embdlisn- 
ments, contrary to law.” Cato, therefore, was ob- 
jected to and set aside before sentence was passed. 
Plancusi, however, was condemned by the other 
judges, to the great confusion of 'Pompey *. 

* Cicero, who managed the impeachioent, wu much de- 

Z 2 
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A few days after, Hypsseus, a man of consular 
dignky, being under a cnminal prosecution, watched 
Pompey going from the bath to supper, and em- 
braced his knees in the most suppliant manner. 
Bat Pompey passed with disdain, and all the an- 
swer he gave him was, That his importunities 
served only to spoil his supper.'’ This partial and 
unequal behaviour was justly the object of reproach. 
But all the rest of his conduct merited praise, and 
he had the happiness to recstaltish good order in 
the commonwealth. Be took his father-in-law for 
his colleague the remaining five months. His go- 
vernments were continued to him for four years 
more, and he was allowed a thousand talents a year 
for the subsistence and pay of his troops. 

Caesar’s friends laid nold on this occasion to re- 
present, that some consideration should be had of 
nim too, and his many great and laborious services 
for his country. They said, he certainly deserved 
either another consulship, or to have the term of his 
commission prolonged ; that he might keep the com- 
mand in the provinces he had conauered, and en- 
joy, undisturbed, the honours he haa won, and that 
no successor might rob him of the firuit of his la- 
bours or the glory of his actions. A dispute 
arising upon the affair, Pompey, as if inclined to 
fence against the* odium to which Ctesar might 
be exposed by this demand, said, he had letters 
from Caesar, in which he declared himself willing to 
accept a successor, and to give up the command in 
Gaul; only be thought it reasonable that he should 
be permitted, though absent, to stand for the consul- 
ship *. Cato opposed thb with all his force, and in- 

lighted with the tuccess of hli eloquence s u appean ftion Ui 
epistle to Ifariui, lib. vil. ep. 8. 

* There was a law against any absent person’s being ad- 
mitted a candidate f but Fompey bad added a clause which 
empowered the peopis ta except any man by name from per- 
penal alteadanoe. 
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sisted, That Caesar should lay down his arms^ 
and return as a private man, if he had any favour to 
ask of his country.” And as Pompey did not la- 
bour the point, but easily acquiesced, it was sus- 
pected that he had no real iriendship for Caesar. This 
appeared more clearly, when he sent for the two 
legions which he had lent him, under pretence of 
wanting them for the Parthian war. Caesar, though 
lie well knew for what purpose the legions were de- 
manded, sent them home laden with rich presents. 

After this, Pompey had a dangerous illness at 
Naples, of which, however, he recovered. Praxa- 
goras then advised the Neapolitans to offer sacrifices 
to the gods, in gratitude for his recovery. The 
neighbouring cities followed their example ; and the 
humour spreading itself over Italy, there was not a 
town or village which did not solemnize the occa- 
sion Y^ith festivals. No place could afford room for 
the crowds that came in from all quarters to meet 
him ; the high roads, the viHages, the ports were 
filled with sacrifices and entertainments. Many De- 
ceived him with garlands on their heads and torches 
in their hands, and, as they conducted him on his 
way, strewed it with flowers. His returning with 
such pomp afforded a glorious spectacle ; but it is 
said to have been one of the principal causes of the 
civil war. For the joy he conceived on this occa- 
sion, added to the hi^ opinion he had of his achieve- 
ments, intoxicated him so far, that, bidding adieu to 
the caution and prudence which had pot his good 
fortune and the glory of his actions upon a sure 
footing, he gave into the most extravagant presump- 
tion, and even contempt of CsMar ; insomuch, that 
he declared, " He had no need of armis nor any ex- 
traordinarv Dreoaratioos aaainst him. since he could 
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Besides, when Appius returned from Gaul with 
the legions which had been lent to Caesar, he en- 
deavoured to disparap the actions of that general, 
and to represent him in a mean light. ** Pompey,’' 
he said, “ knew not his own strength and the iiinu- 
ence of his name, if he sought any other defence 
against Caesar, upon whom his own forces would 
turn, as soon as they saw the former ; such was 
their hatred of the one, and tlmir affection for the 
oUier.” 

Poropey was so much elated at this account, and 
his conhdence made him so extremely negligent, that 
be laughed at those who seemed to fear the war. 
And when they said, that if Cscsar should advance 
in a hostile manner to Rome, they did not see what 
forces they had to oppose him, he bade them, with 
an open and smiling countenance, give themseWes 
no pain : ** For, if in Italy,” said he, ** 1 do but 
stamp upon the ground, an army will appear.” 

Meantime Cmsar was exerting himself greatly. 
He was now at no great distance from Italy, and not 
only sent bis soldiers to vote in the elections, but 
by private pecuniary applications, corrupted many 
or the magistrates. Paulus the consul was bf the 
number, and he had fifteen hundred talents * for 
changing sides. |^o were also Curio, one of the 
Tribunes of the people, for whom he paid ofi' an im- 
mense debt, and Antony, who, out of friend- 
ship for Curio, bad atood engaged with him for the 
debt. 

It is said, that when one of Caesar’s officers, who 
stood before senate-house, waiting the issue of 
the debates, that they would not give 

.Caesar a lon^r term in his command, he laid bis 

* •£ 810,685. iteftlSf. With tbii money he built the itstelj 

Basiheap thm aftcrwsfdB bore bis name. 
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hand upon his sword, and said, ** But this shill 
give it. 

Indeed, all the actions and preparations of his 
general tended that way ; though Curio’s demands 
in behalf of Cssar seemed more plausible. He 
proposed, that either Pompey should likewise be 
obliged to dismiss his forces, or Caesar suflered to 
keep his. If they are both reduced to a private 
station,” said he, ** they will agree upon reasonable 
terms ; or, if each retains his respective power, they 
will be satisfied. But he who weakens the one, 
without doing the same by the other, must double 
that force which he fears will subvert the govern- 
ment 

Hereupon Marcellus the consul called Caesar a 
public robber, and insisted that he should be de- 
clared an enemy to the state, if he did not lay down 
his arms. However, Curio, together with Antony 
and Piso, prevailed that a farther inouiry should be 
made into the sense of the senate. He first propo- 
sed, that such as were of opinion, ** That Caesar 
should disband his army, and Pompey keep his,” 
should draw to one side of the bouse, and there ap- 
peared a majority for that motion. Then be pro- 
posed, that the number of those should be taken; 
whose sense it was, ** That both should lay down 
their arms, and neither remain in command;” upon 
which question, Pomp^ had only twent3r-two, and 
Curio all the rest t* Curio, proud of bis rictoty, 
ran in transports of joy to the assembly of the peo- 

* CorDelioi Bcipio, one of Pompvy’f friepde, remoMtnted, 
that, in the preBent cue, a great difference wu to be made 
betwern the procouul of Spain and the piocoainl of Gaul, 
linee the tertu of the former wu not expired, whercu that of 
the latter wai. 

f Dio, on the contrary, atlirm that, spontbii question, tbt 
lennte wen almott unimimeu for Pompey } only two voting 
for Ccur, viz. Marcus Cmciliw and Corio. 
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pie, who received him with the loudest plaudits, and 
crowned him with flowers. Pompey was not pre- 
sent at the debate in the house ; for the commander 
of an army is not allowed to enter the city. But 
Marcellus rose up and said, ** 1 will no longer sit to 
hear the matter canvassed ; but, as 1 see ten legions 
have already passed the Alps, I will send a man to 
oppose them in behalf of my country.” 

Upon this, the city went into mourning, as in a 
time of public calamity. Marcelhis walked through 
the^urttm, followed by the senAte, and when he was 
in sight of Pompey without the gate, he said, 
** Pompey, 1 charge you to assist your country ; for 
which purpose you shall make use of the troops you 
have, and levy what new ones you please.” Len- 
tulus, one of the consuls elect for the next year, said 
the same. But when Pompey came to make the 
new levies, some absolutely refused to enlist ; others 
gave in their names in small numbers and with no 

r 'rit; and the greatest part cried out, ** Apeacel 
peace !” For Antony, notwithstanding the injunc- 
tions of the senate to the contrary, had read a letter 
of Caesar’s to the people, well calculated to gain 
them. He proposed, that both Pompey and he 
should resign their governments and dismiss their 
forces, and then come and give an account of their 
conduct to the people. 

Lentulus, who this time had entered upon his 
office, would not assemble the senate ; for Cicero, 
who was now returned from his government in Cili- 
cia, endeavoured to bring about a reconciliation. He 
proposed, that Caesar should give up Gaul and dis- 
band the greatest part of his arn^, and keeping 
only two legions and the pro^nce of lUyricum, wait 
for another consulship. As Pompey received this 
proposal very ill, Caesar’s friends were persuaded to 
agree, that he should only keep one of those two 
legions. But Lentulus was against it, and Cato cried 
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out, Tliat Pompey was committioff a second enror, 
in suffering himself to be so imposed upon the re- 
conciliation, therefore, did not take effect. 

At the same time news was brought, that Csesar 
had seized Arminium, a considerable city in Italy, 
and that he was marching directly towards Home 
with all his forces. The last circumstance, indeed, 
was not true. He advanced with only three hun- 
dred horse and five thousand foot; the rest of his 
forces were on the other side the Alps, and he 
would not wait for them, choosing rather to put his 
adversaries in confusion by a sudden and unex- 
pected attack, than to fight them when better pre- 
pared. When he came to the river Rubicon, which 
was the boundary of his province, he stood silent a 
long time, weighing with himsolf the greatness of his 
enterprise. At last, like one who plunges down 
from the top of a precipice into a gulf of immense 
depth, be silenced his reason, and shut his' eyes 
against the danger ; and crying out, in the Greek 
language ** The die is cas^** be marched over with 
his army. 

Upon the first report of this at Rome, the city 
was in greater disorder and, astonishment than had 
ever been known. The senate and the magistrates 
ran immediately to Pompey. Tullus asked him *, 
what forces he had ready tor war ; and as he hesi- 
tated in his answer, and only said at last, in a tone 
of no great assurance, '*Tbat be had the two legioas 
lately sent him back by Csesar, and that out of the 
new levies he believed be should sboitly be able to 
make up a body of thirty thousand men Tullus ex- 
claimed, ** O Pompey, you have deceived us and 
gave it as hisopinion, mat ambassadors should imme- 
diately be despatched to Csesar. Then one Favonins* 
a man otherwise of no ill character^ but mho, by an 

• Lociw YsieaCiiit TSniBi 
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insolent brutality, affected to imitate t^ye noble free- 
dom of Cato, bade Pompey “ Stamp u|3on the ground, 
and call forth the armies he had promised.” 

Pompey bore this ill timed reproach with great 
mildness; and when Cato put him in mind of the 
warnings he had given him as to Cfesar, from the 
first, he said, “ Cato indeed had spoken more like 
a prophet, and lie had acted more like a friend.” 
Cato then advised that Pompey should not only be 
appointed general, but invest^ with a discretionary 
power : adding, that those who were the authors 
of great evils knew best how to cure them.” So 
saying, he set out for his province of Sicily, and the 
other great officers departed for theirs. 

Almost all Italy was now in motion, and nothing 
could be more perplexed than the whole face of 
things. Those who lived out of Rome fled to it 
from all quarters, and those who lived in it aban- 
doned it as fast. These saw, that in such a tem- 
pestuous and disorderly state of affairs, the well dis- 
posed part of the city wanted strength, and that the ill 
disposed were so refractory that they could not be 
managed by the magistrates. The terrors of the 
people could not be removed, and no one wpuld suf- 
fer Pompey to lay a plan of action for himself. Ac- 
cording to the passion wherewith each was actuated, 
whether fear, s^^rrow, or doubt, they endeavoured 
to inspire him with the same; insomuch that he 
adopted different measures the same day. He could 
gain no certain intelligence of the enemy's motions, 
because every man brought him the report he hap- 
pened to take up, and was angry if it md not meet 
with credit. 

Pompey at last caused it to be declared by an 
edict in form, that the commonwealth was in ddnger, 
and no peace to beexpected. After wlueh, he sig- 
nified that he should look upon those who remained 
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in the city as the partisans of Csesar; and then 
quitted it in the dusk of the eveninff. The consuls 
also fled, without offering the sacrifices which their 
customs required before a war. However, in this 
great extremity, Pomp^ could not but be consi- 
dered as happy in the affections of his countrymen. 
Though many blamed the war, there was not a man 
who hated the general. Nay, the number of those 
who followed him, out of attachment to his person, 
was greater than that of the adventurers in the cause 
of liberty. 

A few days after, Ca:sar arrived at Rome. When 
be was in possession of the city, he behaved with 
great moderation in many respects, and composed, 
in a good measure, the minds of its remaining inha- 
bitants. Only when Metellus, one of the tribunes 
of the people, forbade him to touch the money in the 
public treasury, he threatened him with death, add- 
ing an expression more terrible than the threat itself, 
** That it was easier for him to do it than to say it.** 
Metellus being thus frightened off, Csesar took what 
sums he wanted, and then went in pursuit of Pom- 
pey ; hastening to drive him out of Italy, before his 
forces could arrive from Spain. 

Pompey, who was master of Brundusium, and 
had a sufficient number of transports, desired the 
consuls to embark viithout loss of time, and sent 
them before him isitik'llfirty cohorts to Dyrrhachium. 
But the same time ha sent his father-in-law Scipio 
and his son Cngaa»k»l n.Ana ia> to provide ^ips of 
war. He bad well secaMMe gates of the city, and 
planted the lightest of hiHM and archers upon 
the walls y and having nSMudered the Bnindiisians 
to keep within doors, he caused a number of trenches 
to he Gut^ and sharp stakes to be driven into them, 
and then covered with eartfi, in all the streets, ex- 
cept two which led down to the nea. In three days 

VOL* V. A A 
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all his other troops were embarked without interrup- 
tion ; and then he suddenly gave the signal to those 
who guarded the walls ; in consequence of which, 
they ran swiftly down to the harbour, and got on 
board. Thus having his whole complement, he set 
sail, and crossed the sea to Dyrrhachium. 

When Cmsar came and saw the walls left desti- 
tute of defence^, he concluded .{Jmt Pompey had 
taken to flight, and in his eagemw^ljprsue, would 
certainly have fallen upon they9q|fe stakes in the 
trenches, had not the Brundus'ian^Hltormed him of 
them. He then avoided the streets, and took a cir- 
cuit round the town, by which he discovered that all 
the vessels were set out, except two that bad not 
many soldiers aboard. 

This manoeuvre of Pompey was commonly reckoned 
among the greatest acts of generalship. Ceesar, how- 
ever, could not help wondering, that his adversary, 
who was in possession of a fortified town, and ex- 
pected his forces from Spain, and at the same time 
was master of the sea, should give up Italy in such 
a manner. Cicero +, too, blamed him for imitating 
the conduct of Themistocles, rather than that of 
Pericles, when the posture of his affairs more re- 
sembled the circumstances of the latter. On the 
other hand, the step^^ich Caesar took showed he 
was afraid of ha^M^ the. am drawn out to any 
length: for having taken fifMeriusI, a friend of 
Pompey’s, he had sent him to Brundusium, with 
offers of coming to aqjMSfliiftodBtion upon reason- 

• Cmar besieged the iMMne dayi, daring which he not 
only inveited it on the laflPWe, but undertook to shot op the 
port by a ttaceado of his own invention. However, before 
the work could be completed, Pompey made Mb eicapf • 

f Ep. to Atticns, vii. 11. 

t Cmsar calls him Ca. Mtghit, He was Master of l^m- 
pey*s Board of Work«. 
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al>le terms. But Numerius, instead of returning; 
with an answer, sailed away with Pompey. 

Ofesar thus made himself master m all Italy in 
sixty days without the least bloodshed, and he 
would have been glad to have gone immediately in 
pursuit of Pompey. But as he was in want of ship- 
ping, he gave up that design for the present, and 
maiched to Spain, with an intent to gam the forces 
there. 

In the meantime Pompey assembled a great army ; 
and at sea he was altogether invincible. For he had 
five hundred ships of war, and the number of his 
lighter vessels was still greater. As for his Idhd 
forces, he had seven thousand horse, the flower of 
Rome and Italy *, all men of family, fortune, and 
courage. His infantry, though numerous, was a 
mixture of raw, undisciplined soldiers : he therefore 
exercised them during bis stay at Beroea, where he 
was by mo means idle, but went through all the ex- 
ercises of a soldier, as if he had been in the flower 
of his age. It inspired his troops with new courage, 
when they saw Pompey the Great, at the age of fifty- 
eight, going through the whole military discipline, in 
heavy armour, on foot ; and then mounting his horse, 
drawing his sword with ease when at full speed, and 
as dexterously sheathing it again. As to the javelin, 
he threw it not only with great exactness, but with 
such force that few of the young men could dart it to 
a mater distance. 

Many kings and princestllpaired to his camp, and 

* Cwisr 00 the contrary myt, that this body of hone waa 
almoat entirely compoaed of Btrangen. ** There Bvero lix hon- 

dred Galatiaai, fife hundred Cappadocfana, as many Thra- 
ciani, two hundred Blacedonians, five hnnodred Gaols, or Ger* 
mam, eight hundred raised oat of his own estates, or eat of his 
own spliniici'^ and so of the net, whom he particularly men- 
tions, and tells us to what coontries they belonged. 
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the number of itoman officers who had commanded 
armies wan so great, that it was sufficient to make 
up a complete senate. Labienus* ** , who had been 
hoifoured with Cssar's friendship, and served under 
him in Gaul, now joined Pompev. Even Brutus, the 
son of that Brutus who was killed by him not very 
fairly in the Cisalpine Gaul, a man of spirit, who 
had never spoken to Pompey before, because he 
considered him as the murderer of his father, now 
ranged himself under his bannem. as the defender 
of the liberties of his country. TTicero too, though 
he had written and advised otherwise, was ashamed 
not to appear in the number of those who hazarded 
their lives for Rome. Tidius Sextius, though ex- 
tremely old, and maimed of one leg, repaired, 
among the rest, to his standard in Macedonia ; and 
though others only laughed at the poor appearance 
he made, Pompey no sooner cast his eyes upon him 
than he rose up, and ran to meet him ; considering 
it as a great proof of the justice of his cause, that, 
in spite of age and weakness, persons should come 
and seek danger with him, rather than stay at home 
in safety. 

But after Pompey bad assembled his senate^nd 
at the motion of Cato, a decree was made, '* That 
no Roman should be killed, except in battle, nor 
any city that was subject to the Romans be pluader- 

• It seemed very stranee, says Dio, that Labienu ihoald 
abandon Caesar^ who had loaded him with honours smd given 
him the command of all tlw ^rces on the other side of the 
Alps, while he was at Rome. But he gives this reason for it : 

** ikbieuus, elated with his immense wealth, and proud of his 
preferments, foigot himself to such a degree as to assume a 
character very unbecoming a person iu his circumstaoces; He 
was even for patting himself upon an equality with Csssar, 
who thereupon grew cool towards him, and treated lum with 
some reserve, which Labisnss resented, and went nvsr 
Pompey." 
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ed/' Pompey*s party gained ground daily. Those 
who li^ed at too great a distance* or were too weak 
to take a share in the war, interested themselves in 
the cause as much as they were able, and, with 
words at least, contended for it ; looking upon those 
ns enemies both to the gods and men, who did not 
w ish that Pompey might conquer. 

Not but that Cscsar made a merciful use of his 
victories. He had lately made himself master of 
Pompey 8 forces in Spain, and though it was not 
without a battle, he dismissed the officers, and in- 
corporated the troops with his own. After this, he 
passed the Alps again, and marched through Italy 
to Brundusium, where he arrived at the time of the 
winter solstice. There he crossed the sea, and land- 
ed at Oricum ; from whence he despatched Vibul- 
lius*^, one of Pompey’s friends, whom he had brought 
prisoner thither with proposals of a conference 1^- 
tween him and Pompey, *‘in which they should 
agree to disband their armies within three days, re- 
new their friendship, conhrm it with solemn oaths, 
and then both return to Italy.” 

Pompey took this overture for another snare, and 
therefore drew down in haste to the sea, and secured 
all the forts and places of strength for land forces, as 
well as all the ports and other commodious stations 
for shipping ; so tliere was not a wind that blew, 
which did not bring him either provisions, or troops, 
or money. On the other hand, Caesar was reduced 

* Id the printed teit it is JiAiuif but one of the mann- 
rcripts gives ns VibulUus, which ii the name he has in CBiar*i 
Coinmen. lib. iii. Vibullius Rufus traveled night and day, 
without allowing himself any rest, till be reached Ponpey’i 
camp, who had not yet received advice of Cmsar*! orrival, 
hut was no sooner informed of the taking of Orienm and 
Apollonia, than he immediately derampd, and by long 
marches reached Orienm befnre Cesar. 

A A 
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to such straits, both by sea and land, that he was 
under the ueC^sily of seeking a battle. — Accord- 
*^giy> he attacked Pompey’s intrench ments, and 
bade him defiance daily. In most of these attacks 
and skirmishes he had the advantage ; but one day 
was in danger of losing bis whole army. Pomppy 
fought with so much valour, that he put Caesar’s 
whole detachment to flight, after having killed two 
thousand men upon the spot ; but as either unable 
or afraid to pursue his blow, and enter their camp 
with them. Gssar said to his friends on the occa- 
sion, This day the victory had been the enemy’s had 
their general known how to conquer*.” 

Pompey’s troops, elated with this success, were 
in great haste to come to a decisive battle. Nay, 
Pompey himself seemed to give into their opinions 
by writing to the kings, the generals, and cities, in 
his interest, in the style of a conqueror. Yet all 
this while he dreaded the issue of a general action, 
believing it much better, by length of time, by fa- 
mine and fatigue, to tire out men who had been ever 
invincible in arms, and long accustomed to conquer 
when they fought together. Besides, he knew the 
infirmities of age had made them unfit for the other 
operations of war, for long marches and counter- 
marches, for digging trenches and building forts, 

* Yet it may be observed, in defence of Pompey, that as 
bis troops were raw and uoexperienred, it was not amiss to 
try them in many tkirmibhes and lij^ht attacks, before he ha- 
zarded a ireneral engafiement with an army of veterans. 
Many instances of that kind micht be produced from the con- 
duct of the ablest Eenerals. And we are persuaded, that if 
Pompey had attempted to force Cissar’s camp he would have 
been repulsed with loss and disg'itire. Pompey's freatest 
error seems to have been, his suffering himself to be brought 
to an action at lost by the importunity of his officers ami. 
soldiers against his betterjudgment. 
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QDd tliat, therefore, they wished for nothing bo much 
Bs a battle. Pompey, with aU them argnments, 
found it DO easy matter to keep his army quiet. 

After this last engagement, Caesar was in such 
want of provisions, that he was forced to decamp, 
and he took his way through Athamania into Thes- 
saly. This added so much to the high opinion 
Pompey’s soldiers had of themselves, that it was 
impossible to keep it within bounds. They cried 
out with one voice, “ Cssar is fled.” Some called 
upon the general to pursue : some, to pass over into 
Italy. Others sent their friends and servants to 
Rome, to engage houses near the forum, for the con 
venience of soliciting the great offices of state. And 
not a few went of their own accord to Cornelia, 
who had been privately lodged in Lesbos, to con- 
gratulate her upon the conclusion of the war. 

On this great emergency, a council of war was 
called; in which Afr^ius gave it as bis opinion, 

That they ought immediately to regain Italjr, for 
that was the great prize aimed at in the war. Sicily, 
Sardinia, Corsica, Spain, and both the Gauls would 
soon submit to those who were masters there. What 
should affect Pompey still more was, that his native 
country, just by, stretched out her hands to him as a 
suppliant; and it could not be consistent with his 
honour to let her remain under such indignities, and 
in so disgraceful a vassalage to the slaves and flat- 
terers of tyrants.” But Pompey thought it would 
neither be for his reputation, to fly tt second time 
from Caesar, and again to be pursued, when Fortune 
put it in bis power to pumue ; nor agreeable to the 
laws of piety, to leave his father-in-law Scipio, and 
many other persons of consular dignity in Greece 
and Thessaly, a prey to Caesar, with all ^r trm- 
sures and forces. As for Rome, he should take the 
best care of her, by fixing the scene of war at the 
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gr^Atest distance from her ; that, without feeling its 
calamities, or perhaps hearing the report of them, she 
mj'^t quietly wait tor the conqueror. 

This opinion prevailing, he set out in pursuit of 
Caesar, with a resolution not to hazard a battle, but 
to keep near enough to hold him, as it were, be- 
sieged, and to wear him out with famine. This he 
thought the best method he could take ; and a re- 
port was, moreover, brought him,^ its being whis- 
pered among the equestrian order, That as soon as 
they had taken oil' Caesar, they could do nothing 
better than take off him too.” Some say, this was 
the reason why he did not employ Cato in any ser- 
vice of importance, but, upon his march against 
Caesar, sent him to the seacoast to take care of the 
baggage, lest, after he had destroyed Caesar, Cato 
should soon oblige him to lay down his commis- 
sion. 

While he thus softl) followed the enemy's steps, 
a complaint was raised against him, and urged with 
much clamour, tliat he was not exercising bis gene- 
ralship upon Caesar, but upon the senate and the 
whole commonwealth, in order that he might for 
ever keep the command in his hands, and have those 
for his guards and servants, who had a right to go- 
vern the world. Domitius .Slnobarbus, to increase 
the odium, always called him Agamemnon, or king 
of kings. Favonius piqued him no less with a jest, 
than others by their unseasonable severity ; he went 
about crying, “ My friends, we shall eat no figs in 
Tusculum this year.” And Lucius Afranius, who 
iAst the forces in Spain, and was accused of having 
betrayed them into the enemy’s hand, now when he 
saw Pompey avoid a battle, said, ** He was aur- 
prised that his accusers should make any difficulty’, 
of fighting that merchant (as they called him) wfaq 
trafficked for proviaces.” 
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These and many other like sallies of ridicule had 
such an effect upon Pompey, who was ambitious of 
being; spoken well of by the world, and had too 
much deference for the opinions of his friends, that 
he gave up his own better judgment, to follow them 
in the career of their false hopes and prospects. A 
thing which would have been unpardonimie in the 
pilot or master of a ship, much more in the com- 
mander iu chief of so many nations, and such nu- 
merous armies. He had often commended the phy- 
sician who gives no indulgence to the whimsical 
longings of his patients, and yet he humoured the 
sickly cravings of his army, and was afraid to give 
them pain, though necessary for the preservation of 
their life and being. For who can say that army 
was in a sound and healthy state, when some of 
the officers went about the camp canvassing for the 
offices of consul and praetor; and others, namely 
Spintber, Domitius, and Scipio, were engaged in 
quarrels and cabals about Caesar's hig^riesthood, 
as if their adversary had been only a Tigranes, a 
king of Armenia, or a prince of the Nabatbaeans ; 
and not that Caesar and that army, who had stormed 
a thousand cities, subdued above three hundred na- 
tions, gained numberless battles of the Germans 
and Gauls, taken a million of prisoners, and killed 
as many fairly in the field. Notwithstanding all 
thi^ they continued loud and tumultuous in their de- 
mands of a battle, and^when they came to the 
plains of Pharsalia, forced Pompey to call a council 
of war. Ijabienus, who had the command of the 
cavalry, rose up first, and took an oath, ** That he 
would not return from thediattle, till he had put the 
enemy to fiight.** All the other officers swore the 
same. 

The night following, Fompey had this dream. 
He thou^t, ** he entw^bis own theatre, and waa 
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received with loud plaudits ; after which, he adorn- 
ed the temple of Venus the Victorious with many 
spoils.” This vision, on one side, encouraged him, 
and on the other alarmed him. He was afraid that 
Cmsar, who was a descendant of Venus, would be 
aggrandized at his expense. Besides, a panic* 
fear ran through the camp, the noise of which 
awakened him. And about the morning watch, 
over Caesar’s camp, where every thing was perfectly 
quiet, there suddenly appeared e ^reat light, from 
which a^ream of Are issued in me form of a torch, 
and fell ilppn that of Pompey. Csesar himself says, 
he saw it as he was going his rounds. 

Caesar was preparing, at break of day, to march 
to Scotusa t ; his soldiers were striking their tents, 
and the servants, and beasts of burden, were already 
in motion, when his scouts brought intelligence, that 
they had seen arms handed about in the enemy’s 
camp, and perceived a noise and bustle, which indi* 
cated an approaching battle. After these, others 
came and assnred him, that the Arst ranks were 
drawn up. 

Upon this Cmsar said, ** The long-wished day is 
conNi on which we shall Aght with men, and not 
with want and famine.” Then he immediately or- 
dered the red mantle to be put up before his pavilion, 
which, among the Komans, is the signal of a battle. 
The soldiers no sooner beheld it, than they left their 
tents as they were, and ran to arms with loud shcilits, 

* Panic fears were so called, from the terror which the god 
Fan is said to have itruck the enemies of Greece with, at the 
* battle of Marathon. 

f Scotusa was a city of Thessaly. Cmsar was penuaded 
that Pompey would not come to action, and therefore chose to 
inarch in search of provisions, as well as to harass the enemy 
with frequent movements, and to watch an opportnnlty, in 
soBM of those movements, to tolLnpon them. 
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and every expression of joy. And when the officers 
began to put them in oraer of battle, each man fell 
into his proper rank as quietly, and with as much 
skill and esse, as a cfionis in a tragedy. 

Pompey * placed himself in his right wing over 
against Antony, and his father-in-law, Scipio, in the 
centre, opposite Domitius Calvinus. His left wing 
was commanded by Lucius Domitius, and supported 
by the cavalry ; for they were almost all ranged on 
that side, in order to break in upon Caesar, and cut 
oft* the tenth legion, which was accounted the bravest 
in his army, and in which he used to fight in person. 
Caesar seeing the the enemy’s left wing so well 
guarded with horse, and fearing the excellence of 

* It is somewhat surprising, that the arcount which Cnar 
himself has left us of this memorable battle should meet with 
contradiction. Yet so it is; Plutarch ditters widely from him, 
and Appian from both. According to Caa>>ar ^Bell. Civil, lib. 
iii.), Pompey was on the left with the two legions, which 
Cwsar had returned him at the beginning of the war. Scipio, 
Pompey *8 father-in-law, was in the centre, with the legions be 
had brought from Syria, and the reinforcements sent by seve- 
ral kings and states of Asia. The Ciltcian legion, and some 
cohorts which bad served in Spain, were in the right, under 
the command of Afranius. As Pompey’s right wing was 
covered by the Knipeus, he strengthened the left with the 
seven thousand horse, ns well os with the slingers and archers. 
The whole army, consisting of forty-five thousand men, was 
drawn up in three lines, with very little spaces between them. 
In rQpformity to this disposition, Cassar's army was drawn up 
in the following order : the tent^ legion, which hod on all oc- 
casions signalized itself above tbe rest, was placed in the 
right wing, and tbe ninth in tbe left; but as the latter had 
been considerably weakened in tbe action at DyrrhacbiuBi, 
the eighth legion was posted so near it, as to be able to sup* 
port and reinforce it upon occosioo. The rest of Cmsar's 
forces filled up the spaces between tbe two wings. Mark 
Antony commanded the left wing, B>llathe right, and Cneius 
Domitius Calvas the main body* As for Cmsar, he poitid 
himself on the right over agaimt Pompey, that he might 
him always in si^t. 
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their armour* sent for a detachment of six cohorts 
from the body of reserve, and placed them behind 
the tenth lemon, with orders not to stir before the 
attack, lestSiey should be discovered by the enemy ; 
but when the enemy’s cavhliy had charged, to make 
up through the foremost ranks, and then not to dis- 
charge their javelins at a distance, as brave men 
generally do in their eagerness to come to sword in 
hand, but to reserve them till they came to close 
fighting, and push them forwardlinto the eyes and 
faces of dhe enemy. For those fair young dancers,” 
said he, ‘‘ will never stand the steel aimed at their 
eyes, but will fly to save their handsome faces.” 

While Cssar was thus employed, Pompey took a 
view on horseback of the order of both armies ; and 
finding that the enemy kept their ranks with the ut- 
most exactness, and quietly waited for the signal of 
battle, while his own men, for want of experience, 
were fluctuating and unsteady, he was afraid they 
would he broken upon the first onset. He there- 
fore commanded the vanguard to stand firm in their 
ranks *, and in that close order to receive the en^ 
my’s charge. Coesar condemned this measure, as 
not only tending to lessen the vigour of the blows, 
which is always greatest in the assailants, but also 
to damp the fire and spirit of the men; whereas 
those who advance with impetuosity, and animodo 
each other with shouts, are tilled with an enthqsias- 
tic valour and superior ardour. 

Gassar’s army consisted of twenty-two thousand 
men, and Pomp^’s was something more than twice 
that number. When the signal was given on both 
sides, and the trumpets sounded a charge, each com- 

* Vide Cjh. abi eopni. 

This, however, must be said in exeme for Pompey, that 
genenb of gveat fame and experienre have sometimei doae 
as he did. 
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mon man attended only to hit own concern. But 
some of the principal Bomana and Greeks, who only 
stood and looked on, when the dreadful moment of 
action approached, could not help considering to 
what the avarice and ambition of two men had 
brought the Roman empire. The same arms on 
both sides, the troops marshaled in the same man- 
ner, the same standards ; in short, the strength and 
dower of one and the same city turned upon itself I 
What could be a stronger proof of the blindness 
and infatuation of human nature, when carried away 
by its passions ? Uad they been willing to enjoy the 
fruits of their labours in peace and tranquillity, the 
greatest and best part of the world was their own. 
Or, if they must have indulged their thirst of victo- 
ries and triumphs, the Parthians and Germans were 
yet to be subdued ; Scytliia and India yet remained ; 
together with a very plausible colour for their lust of 
new acquisitions, the pretence of civilising barba- 
rians. And what Scythian horse, what Purthian 
arrows, what Indian treasures, could have resisted 
seventy thousand Romans, led on by Pompey and 
Caesar, with whose names those nations had long 
been acquainted 1 Into such a variety of wild and 
savage countries bad these two generals carried their 
victorious arms. Whereas now they stood threaten- 
ing each other with destruction; not sparing evw 
t|^eir own glory, though to it they sacrificed their, 
country, but piepared, one of them, to lose the re- 
putation of being invincible, which hitherto they had 
both maintained. So that the alliance which they 
had contracted by Pompey’s marriap to Julia, was 
from the first only an artful expedient; and her 
charms were to form a self-interested compact, in- 
stead of being the pledge of a sincere friendship. 

The plain of Pharsalia was now covered with 

YOU V. B B 
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Men, and hones, and arms ; and the si^al of battle 
being dven on both sides, the first on Csesar’s side 
who advanced to the chane was Cains Crastinus *, 
who commanded a corp^f a hundred and twenty 
men, and was determined to make good his^promise 
to his general. He was the first man Ctesar saw 
when he went out of the trenches in the morning ; 
and upon Caesar’s asking him what* he thought of 
the battle, he stretched out his hand, and answered 
in a cheerful tone, “You will ^n a glorious vic- 
tory, and 1 shall have your praise this day, either 
alive or dead.” In pursuance of this promise, he 
advanced the fordtnost, and many following to sup- 
port him, he charged into the midst of the enemy. 
They soon took to 4:heir swords, and numbers were 
slain : but as Crastinus was making his way forward, 
and cutting down all before him, one of 'Pompey’s 
men stood to receive him, and pushed his sword in at 
his mouth with such force that it went through the 
nape of his neck. Crastinus thus killed, the fight was 
maintained with equal advantage on both sides. 

Pompey did not immediately lead on bis right 
wing, but often directed bis eyes to the left, and lost 
time in waiting to see what execution bis cavalry 
would do there. Meanwhile they bad extended 
their squadrons to surround Cmsar, and prepared to 
drive the few horse he had placed in front, back 
« upon the foot. At that instant Caesar gave the sig- 
nal : upon which bis cavalry retreated a Httle ; and 
the six cohorts, which consisted of three thousand 
men, and had been placed behind the tenth legion, 
advanced tosurround Pompey’s cavalry ; and coming 
close up to them, raised the points of their javelins, 
as they had been taught, and aimed them at the face. 

* So Cauar calli him. Hii same in Plutarch ii CraMjmiit, 
In Appian Crvtulaift. 
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Their adTeraarles. who were not experienced in aigr 
kind of fightingn and had not the least previous idea 
of this, could not parry or endure the blows upon 
their faces, but turned Ufeir backs, or covered their 
eyes with their hands, and soon tied with great dis- 
honour. Caesar’s men took no care to pursue them,, 
but turned their force upon the enemy’s infantry, 
particularlv upon that wing, which, now stripped of 
Its horse, lay open to the attack on all sides. The 
six cohorts, therefore, took them in flank, while the 
tenth legion charged them in front; and they, who 
had hoped to surround the enemy, and now, instead 
‘of that, saw themselves surroundl^, made but a short 
resistance, and then took to a precipitate flight. 

By the great dust that was raised, Pompey con- 
jectured the fate of his cavalry ; and it is hard to 
say what passed in his mind at that moment. He 
appeared like a man moonstruck and distracted; 
and 'Without considering that he was Pompey the 
Great, or speaking to any one, he quitted the ranks, 
and retired step by step towards his camp. A scene 
which cannot be better painted than in these verses 
of Homer*: 

But partial Jove, eipoosiug Hector’fe part. 

Shot heaven-bred horror through the Grecian'! heart; 
Confused, unnerved in Hector's presence grown. 
Amazed he stood with terrors not his own. 

O'er his broad back his moony shield he threw. 

And glaring round by tardy steps withdrew. Porx. 

In this condition he entered his tent, where he eat 
down, and uttered not a word, till at last, upon find- 
ing that some of the enemy entered the camp with 
the fugitives, be said, ** What ! into my camp too I** 
After this short exclamation, he rose up, ana dress- 

* la the eleventh book of the Iliad, whom ho ie qicaUog 

of tht fli|^t of i^az before Hector. 
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i|lg himself in a manner suitable to his fortune, pri- 
Mely withdrew*. All the other legions fled ; and 
m great slaughter was madp in the camp, of the ser- 
vants and others who had the care of the tents. But 
Asinius Pollio, who then folught on Ctesar's side, 
assures us, that of the regular troops there were not 
above six thousand men killed 

Upon the taking of the camp, there was a spec- 
tacle which showed, in strong colours, the vanity 
and folly of Pompey’s troops, 'flbll the tents were 
crowned with myrtle ; the beds were strewed with 
flowers ; the tables fevered with cups, and bowls of 
wine set out. In Ihort, every thing had the appear- 
ance of preparations for feasts and sacrifices, rather 
than for men going out to battle. To such a degree 
had their vain hopes corrupted them, and with such 
a senseless confioence they took the field ! 

* When Pompey bad got at a little distance from 
the camp, he quitted his horse. He bad very few 

* Cssar tdlt at that the cohorts appointed to defend the 
camp made a vigoroO* resistance { but being at length over- 
powered, fled to a nei^bouring mountain, where be resolved 
to invest them. But before he bad finished bi^ lines, want of 
water obliged them to abandon that post, and retire towards 
Larissa. Cmsar pursued the fugitives at the head orVour 
legions (not of the fourth legion, as the authors of the Univer^ 
sal History erroneously say), and after six miles march came 
up with them.. But tliey, not daring to engage troops flushed 
with victory, fled for refuge to a high bill, the foot of which was 
Itratered by a little river. Though Cesar’s men were quite 
SMut, an<Lready to faint with the excessive beat and the fa^ 
tigue of (he whole day, yet, by his obliging manner, he pre- 
vailed vpon them to cut off the convenlency of the water from 
the enemy by a trench. Hereupon, the unfortunate fugitives 
came to a capitulation, threw down their arms, and implored 
the clemency of the conqueror. This they all did, except 
some senators, who, as it was now night, escaped in the dark. 
Vide Cas. BelL lib. iii. 80. 

i Ci^ says, that in all there were fifteen thousand killed, 
and twenty-fonr thousand taken prisoners. 
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people about him : and, as be saw he was not par* 
sued, he went softly on, wrapped up in such thoughts 
as we mav suppose a mau to have, who had been 
used for thirty-four years to conquer and carry all 
before him, and now in his old age first came to 
know what it was to be defeated and to fly. We 
may easily conjecture what his thoughts must be, 
when in one short hour he had lost the glory and 
the power which bad been growing up amidst so 
many wars and conflicts; and he who was lately 
guarded with such armies of horse and foot, and 
such great and powerful fleet||«was reduced to so 
mean and contemptible an equipage that his ene- 
mies, who were in search of him, could not know 
him. 

He passed by Larissa, and came to Tempe, where 
burning with thirst, he threw himself unon his face, 
and drank out of the river ; after which, he passed 
through the valley, and went down to the seacoast. 
There ho spent the remainder of the night in a poor 
fisherman’s cabin. Neat morning, almut break of 
day, be went on board a small river-boat, taking 
with him such of his company as were freemen. 
The slaves he dismissed, bidding them go to Cssar, 
and fear nothing. 

As he was coasting along, he saw a ship of bur- 
den just rea^ to sail ; die master oT which was 
Feticius, a ^man citizen, who, thouah not a$ 
quainted with Pompey, knew him 1^ sight. It hap- 
pened, that this man, tbs night before, dreamed he 
saw Pompey come and talk to him, not in the. 
figure be had formerly known him, but in mean and 
melancholy circumstances. He was giving the pas- 
sengers an account of bis dream, as persons, who 
have a great deal of time upon their hands, love to 
discourse about such matters ; when, on a sudden, 
one of the mariners told him, he saw a little boat 

B b2 
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Towing up to him from the land, and the crew 
making signs, by shaking theii garments and stretch- 
ing out their hands. Upon ^s, Pcticius stood up, 
and oould distinguish Pomp^ among them, in the 
same form as he had seen him in bis dream. Then 
beating his bead for sorrow, he ordered the seamen 
to let down the ship’s boat, and held out his hand 
to Pompey to hiyite him aboard : for by his dress he 
perceived his cfainge of fortune. A. Therefore, with- 
out waiting for any farther application, he took him 
up, and such of his companions as he thought pro- 
per, and then hoiajld sail. The persons Pompey 
took with him, were the two Lentuli and Favonius ; 
and a little after, they saw king Deiotarus beckon- 
ing to them with great earnestness from the shore, 
and took him up likewise. The master of the ship 
provided them the best supper he could, and when 
it was almost ready, Pompey, for want of a servant, 
was going to wash himself, but Favonius seeing it, 
stepped up, and both washed and anointed him. All 
the time he was on board, be continued to wait upon 
him in all the officeh of a servant, even to the wash- 
ing of his feet and providing his supper; insomuch, 
that one who saw the unadected simplicity and sin- 
xere attachment with which Favonius performed 
These offices, pried out, 

— « The generous mind adds dignity 

To every act, and nothing mibbecomes it. 

Pompey in the course of his voyage, sailed by 
Amphi^Us, and from' thence steered for Mitylene, 
to take up Cornelia and his son. As soon as he 
reached the island, he sent a messenger to the town 
with news far different from what Cornelia expected. 
For, by the flattering accounts which many officious 
persons had given her, she uodmtood, that the dis- 
pute was decided at l^rrbadiium, and that nothing 
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but the pursuit of Caesar remaioed to be attended 
to. The messenger tindiug her possessed with sUeh 
hopes, had not power tQ make the usual salutations ; 
but expressing tlie greaul'ess of Pompey's misfortunes 
by his tears rather than words, only told her, “ She 
must make haste, if she had a mind to see Pompey 
with one ship only, and that not his own.” 

At this news Cornelia threw herself upon the 
ground, where she lay a long time insensible and 
speechless. At last, < coming to herself, she per- 
ceived there was no time to be 1^ in tears and la- 
mentations, and therefore hastenOTlhroiigh the town 
to the sea. Pompey ran to meet her, and received her 
to his arms as she was just going to fall. While she 
hung upon his neck, she thus addressed him : I see, 
my dear husband, your present unhappy condition in 
the effect of my ill fortune, and not yours. Alas I 
how are you reduced to one poor vessel, who^, before 
your marriage with Cornelia, traversed this sea with 
five hundred galleys I Why did you come to see 
me, and not rather leave me to my evil destiny. Who 
have loaded you too with such a weight of calami- 
ties? How happy had it been for me to have died 
before I heard that Publius, my first husband, was 
killed by the Paithiansi How wise, bad I followed 
him to the grave, as 1 once intended? W^at have 
I lived for since, but to bring misfortunes upon Pom- 
pey the Great*?” 

« Cornelia in represented by Lacan, too, as impaling tlpe 
misfortones of Pompey to her alliance with hlm| and H 
seems, from one part of her speech on this occasion, tint An 
shonM have been given to Cmsar. 

O ntinam Thalamos iovisi Csssaris issem ! 

If there were any thing in this, it might have hcon a material 
cause of the qnanel - between Cmsmr and Pmopcy, ns the 
latter, by m en— of this alliance, must have streogtheaed him- 
self with the Crasrinn interest: for Cornelia wts tbn rdicc 
of Poblins OrossBs, the son oT Marcni Cnssns. 
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Such» w€ are auured, was the speech of Come« 
|ta ; and Pompey answered, ** Till this moment, 
Cornelia, you have experienced nothing but the 
smiles of fortone ; and it %as she who deceived 
you, because she stayed with me longer than she 
commonly does with her favourites. But, fated as 
we are, we must bear this reverse, and make another 
trial of her. For it is no more impiobable, that we 
may emerge from this poor c<8uiition, and rise to 
ereat things again, than it was, that we should fall 
from great things into this poor condition.” 

Cornelia then ft^t to the city for her most valua- 
ble moveables and her servants. The people of 
Mitylene came to pa^ their respects to Pompey, and 
to invite him to their city. But he refuse to go, 
and bade them surrender themselves to the con- 
queror without fear ; ** For Caesar,” he told them, 
*'had great clemency.” After this, he turned to 
Cratippns the philosopher, who was come from the 
town to see him, and began to complain a little of 
Providence, and express some doubts concerning it. 
Cratippus made some concessions, and, turning the 
discourse, encourap^d him to hope better things; 
that he might not give him pain, by an unseasonable 
opposition to his arguments: else he might have 
answered his objections against Providence, by 
showing, that the state, and indeed the constitution, 
was in such disorder, that it was necessary it should 
be changed into a monarchy. Or this one question 
would nave silenced him, ** How do we know, 
Pompey, that, if you had conquered, you would 
have made a better use of your good fortune than 
CmsarT But we must leave the determinations of 
heaven to its superior: wisdom. 

As soon as his wife and his friends were embarked, 
be set sail, end continued his course, without touch- 
ing at any port, except for water and provisions, till 
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he came to Attalia, a city of Pamph jlia. There ho 
was joined by some Gificiaii galleys ; and beside 
picking up a number of soldiers, be found in a little 
time sixty senators about* him. When he was in- 
formed that his fleet watf still entire, and that Cato 
was gone to Africa with a considerable body of men 
which he had collected after their flight, he lamented 
to his friends his great error, in sufrering himself to 
be forced into an engagement at land, and making 
no use of those forces, in which he was confessedly 
stronger ; nor even taking care to ^ht near his fleet, 
that, in case of his meeting with a jsheck at land, he 
might have been supplied from^sSa with another 
army, capable of malung head against the enemy. 
Indeed, we find no greater mistake in Pompey^s 
whole conduct, nor a more remarkable instance of 
Caesar’s generalship, than in removing the scene of 
action to such a distance from the naval forces. 

However, as it was necessary to undertake some- 
thing with the small means he had left, he sent to* 
some cities, and sailed to others himself, to raise 
money, and to get a supply of men for his ships. 
But lowing the extraordinary celerity of the ene- 
my’s motions, he was afraid he might be beforehand 
with him, and seize all that he was preparing. He, 
therefore, began to think of retiring to some asylum, 
and proposed the matter in council. They could 
not think of any province in the Roman empire that 
would afford a safe retseat; and when they cast 
their eyes on the foreign kingdoms, Pomp^ men^ 
tioned Partbia, as the most likely to receive and 
protect them in their present weak condItioD, smd 
afterwards to send them back with a force sufficient* 
to retrieve dieir affairs. Others were of opinion, it 
was proper to ^ Africa, and to Juba in par- 
tieular. But xheophanes of Lmbos obseryeo, it 
was madness to leave Egypt, which was distant but 
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three dtye eail. Besides, Ptolemy*, who was 
|[rowing towards manhood, had particular obligar 
tioDB to Pompey on his father’s account: and should 
he go then, and put himself in the hands of the Par- 
thians, die most perfidious people in the world ? He 
represented what a wrong measure it would be, if, 
rather than trust to the clemency of a noble Roman, 
who was his father-in-law, and be contented with 
the second place of eminence, he would venture his 
person with Arsacesf, by whornmven Crassus would 
not be taken alive. He added, that it would be 
extremely absurd 4o carry a young woman of the 
family of Sdpl^ among barbarians, who thought 
power consisted in the display of insolence and out- 
rage ; and where, if she escaped unviolated, it would 
be believed she did not, aner she had been with 
those who were capable of treating her with indig- 
nity. It is said, tnis last consideration only pre- 
vented his marching to the Euphrates; but it is 
some doubt with us, whether it was not rather his 
fate than his opinion, which directed his steps 
another way. 

When it was determined that they should seek for 
ref^ in Egypt, he set sail from Cyprus with Cor- 
nelta, in a Seleucian galley. The rest accompanied 
him, some in ships ^ war, and some in merchant- 
men: and |hOT made a safe voyage. Being in- 
formed that IPtolemy was with his army at Pelu- 
aium, where he was engaged in war with his sister, 
he proceeded thither, and sent a messenger before 

e Thh WM Ptolemy Dieuyilui, the bod of Ptolemy Aaletes, 
who died in the year of Rome T04, which waa the year be- 
fore the battle of Phanalia. He wai now in hii foarteentb 
year. 

f From this paiiage it appears, that Anacei was the com- 
mon name of the kings of Mthia. For it was not the pro- 
per name of the king then span tko throne, noo of him who 
wuatwarwilhCfiiMm. 
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him to notify his arrivtl^ and to entrisat the king’s 
protection. 

Ptolemy was Tery yQinig» and Photinus, his 
prime minister, called a Council of his ablest offi- 
cers ; though their advice had no more weight than 
he was pleased to allow it. He ordered each, how* 
ever, to give his opinion. But who can, without in- 
dignation, consider, that the fate of Pompey the 
Gieat was to be determined by Photinus, an eunuch; 
by Theodotus, a man of Chios, who was hired to 
teach the prince rhetoric ; and by Achillas, an Egyp- 
tian ? For among the king's chamjherlains and tutors, 
these had the greatest influence oHfr him and weie 
the persons he most consulted. Pompey lay at 
anchor at some distance from the place, waiting the 
determination of this respectable board ; while he 
thought it beneath him to be indebted to Csesar for 
his safety. The council were divided in their opi- 
nions; some advising the prince to give him an ho- 
nourable recration ; and others to send him an order 
to depart. But Theodotus, to display his eloquence, 
insisted that both were wrong. If you receive 
him,” said he, ** you will have Cmsar for your ene- 
my, and Pompey for your master. If you order 
him oflf, Pompey may one day revenge uie affront; 
and Gssar resent your not having put him in his 
hands : the best method, therefore, .is send for 
him, and put him to death. By this means yon will, 
do Ctesar a favour, and have nothing to Slmx from 
Pompey.” He added, with a smile, “ Bead men 
do not bite.” 

This advice being approved of, the execution of 
it was committed to Achillas. In consequence of 
which, he took with him Septimius, who had formeily 
been one of Pomoey’s officers, and Salvius, who 
had also acted unaer him as a centurion, udth three 
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or four assistonts, and made up to Pompev’s ship, 
where lus principal friends and officers had assem- 
bled, to see how the ati^r went on. When they 
perceived there was nothma magnificent in their re- 
ception, nor suitable to the hopes which Theophanes 
had conceived, but that a few men only, in a iisli- 
ing-boat, came to wait upon them, such want of re- 
spect appeared a suspicious circumstance ; and they 
advised Pompey, woile be was out of the reach of 
missive weapons, to get out to the main sea. 

Meantime, the boat approfthing, Septimius spoke 
first, addressing Pompey, in Latin, by the title of 
Imperator, Then Achillas saluted him in Greek, 
and desired him to come into the boat, because the 
water was very shallow towards the shore, and a 
galley Inust strike upon the sands*. At the same 
time they saw several of the king's ships getting 
ready, and the shore covered with troops, so that if 
they would have changed their minds, it was then 
too late ; besides, their distrust would have furnished 
the assassins with a pretence for their injustice. He, 
therefore, embraced Cornelia, who lamented his sad 
exit before it happened ; and ordered two centurions, 
one of his enfranchised slaves, named Philip, and a 
servant called Scenes, to mt into the boat before 
him. W hen Achillas had hold of his hand, and he 
was going to ptep in himself, he turned to his wife 
and BOD, and repeated that verse of Sophocles, 

8eek*it thou a tjnint’B door? then ftirewell freedom ! 

Though FRES Bi air before—— 

These were the last words he spoke to them. 

As there was a considerable distance between the 
ipdley and the shore, and he observed that not a man 
HI the boat showed him the least civility, or even 
spoke to him, he looked at Septimius, and said. 
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Methinks, I remember you to have been my 
low-soldier;** but he answered only with a nod, 
without testifying any regard or friendship. A pro- 
found silence again taking place, Pomp^ took out 
a paper, in which he had written a speech in Greek, 
that he designed to make to Ptolemy, and amused 
himself with reading it. 

When they approached the shore, Cornelia, with 
her friends in tne galley, watched the event with 
great anxiety. She was a little encouraged, when 
she saw a number of the king*s great officers coming 
down to the strand, in all appearance to receive her 
husband and do him honour. But the moment 
Pompey was taking hold of Philip’s hand, to raise 
him with more ease, Septimius came behind, and 
run him through the body ; after which SaTvius and 
Achillas also drew their swords. Pompey took his 
robe in both hands, and covered his face ; and with- 
out 'sayinff or doing the least thing unworthy of him, 
submitted to his &te ; only uttering a groan, while 
they despatched him with many mows. He was 
then just fifty-nine years old, for he was killed the 
day after his birth-day *• 

Cornelia, and her friends in the galleys, upon see- 
ing him murdened, nve a shriek that was beard to 
the shore, and weigrod anchor immediately. Their 
flight was assisted by a brisk .gale; as they got out 
more to sea; so that the Enrptians sate up their, 
design of pursuing th9m. The murderers naving 

• Some divisct, in saying that Pompey never prespoied 
after he pnniped to enter the saB0tiiu7 in the temple at 
Jemsalein, intimate, that his misfortnnes were owing to that 
profanation | bat we fbrbenr, with Plutarch, to comment on 
the providential detenninntions of the Snpresso Being. In- 
deed he fell a McrHiGe to Mvlle a let of people as he had be- 
fore iiwaUedf for, the Jews excepted, there was not upon 
earth a more dctpicable race of ssen thu the cowardly cmol 
Egyptiani. 
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cut off Pompey’s head, threw the body out of 
the boat naked, and left it exposed to all who were 
desirous of snob a siaht. Philip stayed till their 
curiosity was satisfied, and then washed the body 
with seawater, and wrapped it in one of his own 
guments, because he had nothing else at hand. 
The next thing was to look out for wood for the 
funeral-pile ; and casting, his eyes over the shore, 
he spied the old rematns of a fishang-boat; which 
thou^ not large, would makda sufficient pile for 
a jmr naked body that was not quite entire. 

While he was ooUectiag the pieces of plank and 
putting them together, an old Roman, who had made 
some of his first campmgns under Pompey, came 
up, aivi >ud to Phitrp, ** Who are you that are pre- 
paring the funeral of Pompey the Great?’ Philip 
answered, ** 1 am his freedman.” “ But you shall 
not,” said the old Roman, ** have this honour en- 
tirely to yourself. As a work of piety offers itself, 
let me have a share in it; that I may not absolutely 
repent my having passed so many years in a foreign 
country ; but, to compensate many misfortunes, may 
have tlte consolation of doing some of the last ho- 
nours* to the greatest general Rome ever produced.” 
In this manner was the funeral of Pompey con- 
ducted. 

Next day Luhius Lentulus, who knew nothing of 
what had paMell, because he was upon his voyage 
from Cyprus, arrived upon the Egyptian shore, and 
as he was qphatinff along, saw the nineral pile, and 
Philip, whom he did not yet know, standina ^ it. 
Upon which be ^laid to himself, '* Who has nniraed 
his da}V, and is going to leave bis remains upon this 
shore T” adding, after a short pause, with a ai§ffi, 
" Ah 1 Pompey the Great ! perhaps thfu maystbe 
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the man.*’ Lentulus soon after went on shore^ ioA 
was taken and slain. 

Such was the end of Pompey the Great As for 
Caesar, he arrived not Iona after in Egypt which he 
found in great disorder. . When they came to pre- 
sent the head, he turned from it and the person that 
brought it as a sight of horror. He received the 
seal, but it was with tears. The device was a lion 
holding a sword. The two assassins, Achillas and 
Photinus, he put to death ; and the king, being de- 
feated in battle, perished in the river. Theodotus^ 
tile rhetorician, escaped the vengeance of Caesar, by 
leaving Egypt; but he wandered ‘about a miserable 
fumtive, and was hated wherever he went. At last 
Marcus Brutus, who killed Caesar, found the wretch, 
in his province of Asia, and put him to death, after 
having made him suffer the most exquisite to^res» 
The ashes of Pomney were carried to Cornelia, 
who l]|uried them in his lands near Alba*. 

* Pompey hag, in all appearance, and In all conaldm- 
tiong of bu character, had legs jnstice done him by blitoriaat 
than any other man of his time. Hb popnlar bnmaalty, hb 
military and political iklll, fab pmdence (wbicb be lomeHawf 
nnfortiuiately gave np), bis natnral bravery and genemitn 
big coiOugal virtues, which (thoagh MNnetimes impeashadj 
were troth naturally and moimlly great | hb caste, wbicb was 
certainly, in its original interests, the came pt Rosse | all 
these circamstances intitled him to a more distiofttlthed and 
more respectable character than any of ^b* hbtorinas have 
thought proper to agord hioi. One cirennM(paoe, Indeed, 
renders the anconnts that th» wrilert, who 'rose after the 
established monarchy, have given of bb opposplon, perfeellj 
reconclleable to the prejudice wbicb appears agabst bimt or 
rather to the reluctance whidi they have shown to that praise 
which they seemed to have felt that he deserved t When the 
commonwealth was no more, and the sSpporeen of Us lala- 
rests had fiUlen with it, then hbtory Itsmf; not to mMtloa 
poetry, depbrted ftom its proper privilege of Impartlallly, 
and evch Plgtifch nmde a sacrfice to Impm power. 
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AGESILATIS AND PCiMPEY 
COMPARED. 

Such is ihe account we had to give of the lives of 
these two great men ; and, in drawing up the pa- 
rallel, we shall previously take Mhort survey of the 
difference in their character. 

In the first place, Pompey rose to power, and 
established his reputation, by just and laudable 
means ; partly by the strength of his own genius, 
and * partly by his services to Sylla, in freeing Italy 
from various attempts of despotism. Whereas Age- 
silaus came to the throne by methods equally im- 
moral and irreligious ; for it was by accusing Leoty-r 
chidas of bastardy, whom his brother had acknow- 
ledged as his legitimate son, and by eluding the 
Oracle relative to a lame king *. 

In the next place, Pompey paid all due respect to 
Sylla during bis life, and took care to see to re- 
mains honourably interred, notwithstanding the op- 
position it met with from Lepidus ; and a&rwards 
he gave his daughter to Faustus, the son of Sylla. 
On the other hu^d, Agesilaus shook off Lysander 
upon a irilight pretence, and treated him wiUi great 
indignity. . Yf t the services Pompey received from 
S^lla were not greater than those he had rendered 
him; whereas Agesilaus was appointed king of 
Sparta by Lysanemr’s means» and afterwards cap- 
tain-general of Greece. 

la the third place, Pompey’s ofoices against the 

* See the Life of Ageillaui. 
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laws and the constitution were principally owing to 
his alliances, to his supporting either Caesar or Sci- 

S io (whose daughter he had married) in their unjust 
eniands. Agesilaus not only gratified the passion 
of his son, by sparing the life of Sphodrias, whose 
death ought to nave atoned for the injuries be bad 
done the Athenians: but he likewise screened Pbos- 
bidas, who was guilty of an egregious infraction of 
the league with the Thebans, and it was visibly for 
the sake of his crime that he took him into his pro- 
tection. In short, whatever troubles Pompey 
brought upon the Homans, either through ianorance 
or a timorous complaisance for his friends, Agesilaus 
brought as j^reat distresses upon the Spaiitans, 
through a spirit of obstinacy and resentment; for 
such was the spirit that kindled the Bmotian war. 

If, when we are mentioning their faults, we may 
take notice of their fortune, the Romans could have 
no previous idea of that of Pompey; but the Lace- 
daemonians were sufficiently forewarned of the danger 
of a lame reign, and yet Agesilaus would not sumer 
them to avail themsmves of that warning*. Nay, 
supposinff Leotychidas amere stranger, and as mnch 
a bastard as he was ; yet the family of l^ry tion 
could easily have supplied Sphrta with a king who 
was neither spurious, nor maimed, bad not Lysandsr 
been industrious enough to render the oradg. obscure 
for the sake of Agesilaus. 

* It if true, the latter part of Agnilaai'l reign wanulOr- 
tunate, but the mlifortunei were owing to Ui malice agaimi 
the Thebani, and to hb Ughting (coatmiy to the lawi of Ly. 
cargni) the mme enemy lo fregn^y, that he taqght them to 
beat him at lasL 

NeverthdIeM, the oracle, m we hate obierfed in a fbnner 
note, probably meant the lamenem of the kingdoni, fa having 
bat one king Ipitead of two, and ant the buaniieii af Ihe 
king. 
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As tp tbeir political talents, there never was u 
'finer measure than that of AgesUaus, when, in the 
distress of the Spartans how to proceed against the 
fugitives after the battle of Leuctra, he decreed that 
the laws should be silent, for thatda^ We have 
nothing of Pompey’s that can possibly be compared 
to it. On the contrary, he thought himself exempted 
from observing the laws he had made, and that bis 
transgressing them showed bis friends his superior 
power : whereas Agesilaus, wUln under a necessity 
of contravening the laws, to save a number of citi- 
zens, found out an exponent which saved both the 
laws and the criminals. 1 must also reckon among 
his political virtues, his inimitable behaviour upon 
the receipt of the scytale, which ordered him to leave 
Asia in the height of his success. For he did not, 
like Pompey, serve the commonwealth only in af- 
fairs which contributed to his own greatness; the 
good of his country was his great object, and, with 
a view to that, he renounced such power and so 
much glory as no man had either before or after 
him, except Alexander the Great. 

If we view them in another light, and consider 
their military performances; the trophies Which 
Pompey erected wefe so numerous, the armies he 
led so powerful, and the pitched battles be won so 
extraordinaiy, that 1 suppose Xenophon himself 
would not compare the victories of Agesilaus with 
them ; though that historian, on account of his other 
excellences, has been indulged the peculiar privilege 
of ^ying what he pleased of bis hero. 

Tuere was a dinerencct too, 1 think, in their be- 
haviour to their enemies, in point of equity and mo- 
deration. Agesilaus was bent upon enslaving 
Thebes, and destr^ed Messene; tlm former the 
city from'wliich his family sprung, the latter Sparta’s 
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sister colony * ; and in the attempt he was near 
ruining Sparta itself. On the other hand, Pompey, 
after he had conquered the pirates, bestowed cities 
on such as were willing to change their way of life ; 
and when he might hape led Tigranes, king of Ar- 
menia, captive at the wheels of his chariot, be 
rather chose to make him an ally ; on which occa- 
sion he made use of that memorable expression, 
** I prefer the glory that snll last for ever, to that of 
a day.” 

But if the preeminence in military virtue is to be 
decided by such actions and counsels as are most 
characteristical of the great and wise commander, 
we shall find that the Lacedsemonian leaves the 
Homan far behind. In the first place, he never 
abandoned his city, thou|;h it was besiesed by 
seventy thousand men, while he had but a handful 
of men to oppose them with, and those lately de- 
feated in the battle of Leuctra. But Pompev f upon 
Gsesar’s advancins with five thousand three hundred 
men only, and taking one little town in Italy, left 
Rome in a panic ; either meanly yielding to so tii- 
flioff a force, or failing in bis intelligence of their 
real numbers. In his night he carried off his own 
wife and children, but he left those of the other ci- 
tixens in a defenceless state; when he oqgbt either 

• For Hercolei wsi bom at Tbeba, and' Mombo was a 
colony of the Heraclidw, as well as Sparta. The Latin and 
FreDch tramlatioos have miitaheo cheieme of this paiiase. 

f Here hi another egregiou ingtaoce of Platarch*i prua- 
dice axainit the character of Ponpey. It b certain taafee 
left not Rome till he wai well«6nvliiccd of the Impoulblllty 
of maintaiobixitacaiMttheanMorCanr. ForheiraiBot 
only Gomiig Sgrimt it with a force maeh more poweiibl than 
if here mentioned ; bat he had rendered even a ilege imnimnt 
lary, by a putviou dlftribation of hb gold amongit the cl- 
tisinm. 
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to have stayed aad conquer^ for his country, or to 
have accepted such cooditionB as 'the conqueror 
might impose, who was both his fellow-citizen and 
his relation. A little while before, be thought it in- 
supportable to prolong the term of his comnussion, 
and to grant him another consulship ; and now he 
suffered him to take poBseBsion of the city, and to 
tell MetelluB, ** That be considered him, and all the 
other inhabitantB, as his prisonm.* 

If it is the principal business of a general to know 
how to bring the enemy to a battle when he is 
stronger, ana how to avoid being compelled to one 
when he is weaker, Agesilaus understood that rule 
perfectly well, and, by observing it, continued always 
invincible. But Pompey could never take Csssar at 
a diBadvantage ; on the contrary, he Buffered Csesar 
to take the ^vantage of him, by being brought to 
hazard all in an action at land. The consequence 
of which was, that Cmsar became master of his 
treasures, his provisions, and the sea itself, when he 
might have preserved them all, had he known how to 
avoid a battle. 

As for the mlogy that is made for Pompey in 
thb case, it reflects me greatest dishonour upon a 
ffeneral of his ezperience. If a young officer bad 
been so much dispirited aad disturbed by the tumults 
and clamours among his troops, as to depart fitmi 
his bett^udgment, it would have been pardonable. 
But for Pompey the Great, whose camp the Bo- 
mans called their country, and whose tent their 
senate, while they gave name of rebels and trai- 
tors to those who st^ acted as prsslors and 
consuls ia Rome; nnr'Pomp^, who had never 
been known to serve as a private soldiec, but ha4 
made all his campaigns witn die greatest reputatba 
qs general; for such a one to be forced, by the sooffii 
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of Favouius and Domititifl, and the fear of being 
called Agamemnon, to risk the fate of^ihe whole 
empire, and of liberty, upon the cast of a single die 
— who can bear it? — If he dreaded only preseniin- 
famy, he ought to have made a stand at first, and to 
have fought for the city of Rome; and not, after 
calling his flight a manmuvre of Themistocles, to 
look upon the delaying a battle in Thessaly as a 
dishonour. For the gods had not appointed the 
fields of Pharsalia as the lists in which he was to 
contend for the empire of Rome, nor was he sum- 
moned by a herald to make hb appearance there, or 
otherwise forfeit the palm to another. There were 
innumerable plains and cities ; na^. his command of 
the sea left the whole earth to his choice, had he 
been determined to imitate Maximus, Marius, or 
Lucullus, or Agesilaus himself. 

Agesilaus certainly had no less tumults to en- 
counter in Sparta, when the Thebans challenged him 
to come out aud fight for his dominions ; nor were 
the calumnies and slanders he met with in Egypt 
fiom the madness of the king less grating, when be 
advised that prince to lie still for a time. Yet by 
pursuing the sage measm||B he had first fixed upon, 
ne not only saved the I&ptians in spite of them- 
selves, but kept Sparta from sinking m the earth- 
quake that threatened her ; nay, he erected there the 
best trophy imaginable against the Thebans ; for by 
keeping the Spartans fiom their ruin# which they 
were so obstinately bent upon, be pot it in tbeur 
power to conquer afterwara. Hence it was that 
Agesilaus was praised*bf^e persons whom he had 
saved by violence ; and Fompey, who committed 
an error in oomplaisaooe to others, was condemned 
by thoie who drew him into it. ^me say, ilideed, 
that be was deceived by his fttther-in-law Sc^iio, 
who, wanting to convert to his own use the treasures 
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he bed brovg^ MU JUNt, bed concealed then 
for fbat paipoMt and baeteaed the action, under 
pretence that the eqiphes woul^ soon fail. Bat, 
■uppoelng that true, a general should not have egf- 
dsM himself to be so c^y dece&Tud, hor, in conse- 
qneooe of being so deceiTed, have basard^ the loss 
m alL Bach are thejnincipd strokes that mark thdr 
miKtafy diaracters. 

As to their voyages to Egypt, the one fled thither 
out of necessity ; the other, without any necessity 
or sufficient cause, listed himself in the service of a 
barbarous prince, to raise a fund for carrying on the 
war with the Greeks. So that if we accuse the 
l^ptians for their behaviour to Pompey, die Egyp- 
tians blame Agesilaus as much for his Saviour to 
them. The one was betrayed by those in whom he 
put his trust ; the other was guilty of a breach of 
trust, in deserting those whom he went to support, 
and going over to their enemies. 
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